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INTEODUCTION. 



Thb distinction tliat once existed between novels and 
romances has for a long time been lost sight of. In general 
conversation the two words are now used as synonymous ; 
but they had, at the period when novels first began to be 
generally read throughout Europe, and for long afterwards, 
a very different signification. 

The grand feature of a work of romantic fiction is the 
supernatural character of the persons whose exploits and 
adventures are depicted, and of the influences to which they 
are subjected. Dunlop, iu his famous history, says, *' The 
species of machinery, such as giants, dragons, and enchanted 
castles, which forms the seasoning of the adventures of 
chivalry, has been distinguished by the name of Eomantic 
Motion." Those who are desirous of becoming acquainted 
with this division of literature from the '^ Theagenes and ' 
Ghariclea of Heliodorus," and the '^ Ass of Apuleius" down- 
wards, had better prosecute their studies under the guidance 
of Huet, the Abb6 Lenglet Dufresnoy, Mon. Mallet, Dr. 
Percy, EUis, and Dunlop. 

The Chivalric romance, before it was for ever banished 
from polite society to the musty curiosity shops of anti- 
quarians, had become distressingly prosy and tedious ; it 
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2 KOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 

had lost all the vigour and beauty of youth, and had come 
into possession of the ungrateful qualities of a dishonourable 
old age. The general alteration in European manners, 
and the growing disbelief in enchantments and magical 
influences, prevented sentimental young ladies jfrom being in- 
terested in the fortunes of heroines imprisoned by demoniacal 
agencies, and heroes continually exposed to dangers which 
social changes had rendered impossible. Disraeli, in his 
" Curiosities of Literature," wrote, " From romances, which 
had now exhausted the patience of the public sprung novels. 
They attempted to aUure attention by this inviting title, 
and reduced their works from ten to two volumes. The 
name of romance disgusted ; and they substituted those of 
histories, lives, memoirs, and adventures. In these works 
(observeci Trail) they quitted the unnatural incidents, the 
heroic projects, the complicated and endless intrigues, and 
the exertion of noble passions ; heroes were now taken, not 
from the throne, they were sought for even amongst the 
lowest rank of the people." As the chief merit of the old 
romance had been found in the incredibility of its incidents 
and the wildness of its plot, so the novel charmed by ad- 
hering to the simple, and sometimes stem truth of life. 
The first novel-writers were much more anxious that their 
readers should give them credit for veracity, than that they 
should applaud them for lively powers of imagination. 
Speaking of the difierence in length between the romances 
and early novels, Disraeli felicitously observes, " Our grand- 
mothers were incommoded with overgrown folios; and, 
instead of finishing the eventful history of two lovers at 
one or two sittings, it was sometimes six months, including 
Stmday, before they could get quit of their Delias, their 
Cyruses, and Parthenissas." 

The source of the British novel has long been a vexata 
qucBstio with antiquarians, though it is generally, and to the 
satisfaction of most people calculated to form an opinion 
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on the subject, attributed to the Italians. Certain it is, 
that in a very short time after their first publication, the 
novels of Italy became, through the medium of translations, 
the popular reading of the English, and contributed power- 
^ fully to our dramatic literature. The most popular comedies 
of Shakespeare are based on stories by Boccacio, Ser Gio- 
vanni, Cinthio and Bandello. And to the two last-named 
writers, Beaumont and Pletcher are as much indebted as 
they are to Glerardo and Cervantes. When Eoger AschanT 
found the Lady Jane Grey in her chamber over her 
" FhflBdon Platonis " in Greek, she was, he assures us, read- 
ing it '^ with as much delite, as some gentleman would read 
a merry tale of Boccase." And in another part of hiT 
delightful " Schoolmaster " Ascham says, *' if some yet doe 
not well understand what is an Englishman Italianated, I 
win plainly tell him. He that by living and travelling in 
Italie, bringeth home into England out of Italie the religion, 
the learning, the policie, the experience, the manners of 
ItaJie. That is to say, for religion, Papistrie, or worse ; for 
learning, less commonly than they carried out with them ; 
for policie, a factious hart, a discoursing head, a mind to 
meddle in all men's matters ; for experience, plentie of new 
mischieves never knowen in England before ; for maimers, 
varietie of vanities, and chaunge of filthy lying. These be 
the inchauntments of Circes, brought out of Italie, to 
marre men's maners in England ; much, by example of ill 
life, but more by preceptes of fonde bookes, of late translated 
out of Italian into Englishe, solde in every shop in London, 
commended by honest titles, the sooner to corrupt honest 
maners, dedicated over boldlie to vertuous and honourable 
personages, the easelier to beguile simple and innocent 
wittes. It is a pitty that those, which have authoritie and 
charge, to alow and disalow bookes to be printed, be no 
more circumspect herein than they are. Ten sermons at 
Faulee Crosse doe not so much good for mooving men to 
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true doctrine, as one of those bookes doe harm, with inticing^ 

men to ill living In our forefathers time, when 

Papistrie, as a standing poole, covered and overflowed all 
England, few bookes were red in our tongue, saving certayne 
bookes of chivalrie, as they were sayd for pastime and 
pleasure, which, as some say, were made in monasteries, by 
idle monkes, or wanton chanons ; as one for example, Morte 
Arthur. . . . And yet ten Morte Arthures doe not the 
tenth part so much harme as one of these bookes, made in 
Italic and translated in England." - 

Poor novels ! you have ever had the schoolmasters against 
you. Ascham railed at Boccacio ; and only the other day 
Dr. Arnold poured the fire of his artillery on Charles 
Dickens. But the " Decameron" has outlived the assault, 
and is still one of our best library friends. Eor ten who in 
these days forget misery and find certain elements of wisdom 
in the pages of Boccacio, can we find one man who extracts 
improvement from the works of Ascham, beautiful as they 
are ? Who will for ages have the greater influence for good 
over the human race — Dr. Arnold, or the author of "Nicholas 
^ickleby?" 

The grandest memorial that we have of what our literature 
owes to Italy is to be found in " The Canterbury Tales." 
Every one wishing to make a review of the English novel 
from its rise to the present time, should commence with 
those famous stories, many of which Chaucer borrowed from 
Boccacio and the imitators of the Italian novelists, and 
which were joined together, so as to become parts of one 
great tale, after the model of the " Decameron." 
\/^ Though the novel succeeded to the honours of the chi- 
valrie romance, it is impossible to name an exact time at 
which the one ended and the other commenced. Epochs of 
thought are never divided by a straight liae, but they run 
into and dovetail with each other. After a school of art 
has fairly died out, there have ever been, and it would seem 
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there ever will be, some anxious to revive it. There are 
'^many strangely constituted beings who are incapable of 
earnestness, save when striving for a " slowly dying cause," 
and who, though they can discern no beauty wherefore they 
should love it in the fresh glow of vigorous life, are touched 
and subdued by the fascinating gentleness of death. 



en 



CHAPTEE I. 



BOBEBT GBEEKE. 



Out of the many Elizabethan novelists, Eobert Greene is 
the one whose works give the reader the most agreeable 
idea of what a novel at the end of the sixteenth century 
was. Every one who has read Sir Walter Scott's novel, 
" The Monastery," has formed a slight acquaintance with 
the style of the celebrated "Euphues, the Aaatomie of 
Wit," and "Euphues and his England" of John Lylie, 
which are, perhaps, the most characteristic and noteworthy 
works of fiction the age produced ; but the impossibility of 
curtailing those lengthy specimens of inflation and bombast, 
BO as to give the reader a tolerably accurate picture of their 
contents, without wearying him with tedious pages of empty 
jargon, has guided us in our selection of Eobert Qreene in 
preference to the favourite author of the " Euphuists." 

Eobert Greene, an eastern counties' man, was the son 
of a citizen of Norwich. He was bom about the year 
1560, and he died in the year of our Lord, 1592, — so his 
life was not a long one. But, short as it was, he managed 
to achieve a vast amount of work, and to taste of deep, 
poignant misery, — and of some joy, abo, let us hope ! 

The list of his writings — splays, pamphlets, sermons, tales^ 
histories — shows him to have been an industrious man ; and 
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there is no doubt that he was possessed of considerable 
learning, and was rich in that somewhat undefinable com- 
modity called " knowledge of the world." He was educated] 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, in which university hej 
took the degree of M.A. in 1583. He was also a Master' 
of Arts of Oxford, and spent some time in travels into Italy 
and Spain. It is more than probable that he took orders,| 
and was presented to the living of ToUesbury, in Essex. 
Supposing such to be the case, he was deprived of his pre-| 
ferment for irregular living. It is certain, for we have it 
on his own confession, that he was a dissolute feUow, ever in 
extremes of excess or contrition, — one of those poor 
wretches who, without enough moral hardihood to keep 
out of the ways of error, have too much conscience to be 
able to get anything like a handsome measure of enjoyment 
out of sin. 

The authors, by profession, of the Elizabethan age, were 
the veriest wretches that a love of letters ever puUed down 
ith starvation and pricked up with contumely. Qreene's 
intimate was Thomas Nashe, a man who was bom at Lowes- 
toft, in Suffolk, and was, like Greene, educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Washe evidenced his love for the 
district in which his youth was passed, by celebrating the 
excellencies of Yarmouth, in a book called " Nashe's Lenten 
Stuffe, containing the Description and Eirst Procreation of 
Great Yarmouth, &c." His writings are now known only 
to antiquarians, but his " Pierce Penmlesse " deserves a 
wider circle of acquaintance : for it is a touching picture of 
sufferings literary men of genius'endured in his day, — suffer- 
ings, compared with which those of Pope's Grub-street were 
nothing. Pierce Pennilesse says : " All my labours turned 
to losse, — I was despised and neglected, my paines not 
regarded, or slightly rewarded, and I myself, in prime of my 
best wit, laid open to povertie. Whereupon I accused 
my fortune, railed on my patrons, bit my pen, rent my 
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papers, and raged. . . How mfmy base men that wanted 
those parts I had, enjoyed content at will, and had wealth 
at command ! I called to mind a cobbler that was worth 
five hundred pounds ; an hostler that had built a goodly 
inn ; a carman in a leather pilohe that had whipt a thousand 
pound out of his horses tail — and have I more than these P 
thought I to myself: am I better bom P am I better 
brought upp yea, and better &vonred! and yet am I a 
beggar ! Now am I crost, or whence is this curse P Even 
from hence, the men that should employ such as I am, are 
enamoured of their own wits, though they be never so 
Bcnrvie ; that a scnvener is better paid than a scholar ; and 
men of art must seek to live among cormorants, or be kept 
under by dunces ; who count it poliqr to keep them bare to 
follow their books the better." 

Greene's perseverance and assiduity in his vocation did 
not preserve him from that poverty his friend Naahe so 
well described, and when a few pieces of gold did find their 
way into his hands from a book-vendor's pocket they were 
speedily dissipated in feasting and debauchery. The imme- 
diate cause of his death was devouring an imprudent 
allowance of pickled herrings, and washing them down with 
Bhenish wine, at a banquet at which Tom Nashe was present. 
But his health had long before that been in a declining 
state, and he well knew that feast of herrings and wine was 
one of the last meals he was destined to partake of upon 
earth. 

In a fit of remorse, as he regarded his abused life — the 
prostitution of his powers — ^the debasement of his mind — 

he wrote : — 

'' Deceiving world that with aUumg toys, 
Hast made my life the subject of my scorn ; 
And scomest now to lend thy fading joys, 
T*outlength my life, whom friends have left forlorn, 
How wdl are they that die ere they be bom, 

And never see thy slights, which few men shun, 

nil unawares they hapless are undone. 
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Oft have I sung of Love and of his fire^ 

But now I find that poet wa^ advised, 

Which made full feasts increasers of desire, 

And proves weak love was with the poor despis'd ; 

For when the life with food is not sufficed, 

What thoughts of love, what motion of delight, 
What pleasance can proceed from such a wight ! 

Witness my want, the murderer of my wit, 

My ravish'd sense of wonted fuiy reft, 

Wants such conceit, as should in poems fit. 

Set down the sorrow wherein I am left ; 

But therefore have high heavens their ^fts bereft, 

Because so long they lent them me to use^ 

And I so long their bounty did abase. 

O, that a year were granted me to live ! 
Aiid for that year my former wits restor*d ; 
What rules of life, what counsel would I give, 
How should my sin with sorrow be depWd ! 
But I must die of every man abhor'd : 

Time loosely spent will not again be won, 

My time is loosely spent, and I undone." 

No, no, Eobert Greene ! it's all very fine, but you would 
not have altered a jot — -that you wouldn't ! 

It is touching, though, to hear this cry coming. from a 
dying penitent through nigh three hundred years, for just 
"twelve short months more of existence. Poor wretch ! 
struggling into death without hope---wMi a heart yearning 
for that which migTit have heen! The man, too, is no 
stranger to us. In all likelihood, he was a chosen com- 
panion of the young Shakespeare ; had roared out the 
choruses of drinking songs with him ; had in hours of mirth 
looked into the laughing eyes of the great poet ! Anyhow, 
his days were spent in Shakespeare's London, and he 
drained cups of sack with the Pistols and Sir Johns of that 
roistering city, like a jolly good fellow. 

The title-page of " Q-reene's Never too Late *' will amuse 
those not acquainted with books of the period. 
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GEEENES 
NEVEE TOO LATE 

BOTH PARTS. 

Sent to an youthfull Gentlemeii, to roote out the in- 
fectious foUies that over-reaching conceits foster in 
the spring time of their youth. 
Desciphenng in a true Ekiglish Histoiy, those particular vanities, that 
with frostie vapours, nip the blossomes of every braine, from 
attayning to his intended perfection. 
As pleasant as profitable, being a right Pumice Stone, apt to race out 
idlenesse with delight, and f ollie with admonition. 

Bob. Greene, in Artibus Magister 
f Omne tulit punctum: 

London. 

Printed for Nicholas Fing. 

1607. 

The novel opens thus :— * 

** Being resident in Bergamo, not farre distant from 
Yenice, sitting under a coole sliade that then shrowded 
me from the extreme violence of the miridional heat, having 
never a book in my hand to beguile time, nor no pathetical 
impression in my head to procure any secret meditation, I 
had flat fahi into a slumber, if I had not espied a traveller, 
-w^ary and desolate, to have bended his steppes towards me. 
Desirous to shake off drowsinesse with some company, I 
attended his arrival ; but as he drew neere, hee seemed so 
quaint in his attire, and so conceited in his countenance, as 
I deemed the man either some penitent pilgrime that was 
very religious, or some despairing lover that had been too 
affectionate. Por take his description : — 

"ait ode. 

" 'Downe the valley gan he tracke, 
Bagge and bottle at his bac^e. 
In a surcoate all of gray, 
Such weare palmers on tiie way ; 

I 

* In transcribing from the black-letter editions of certain books that 
have been and are to be quoted in these pages,^ has been endeavoured 
to preserve the irregularities of granmiar and spellii^ of the originals. 
Now and then, however, a glaring error of the printer has been cor- 
rected ; and the v and u will be found to be used as in modem books. 
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I 

When with scrip and stoffe they see 
Jesus grave on Calyerie ; 
A hat of straw like a swaine, 
Shelter for the sim and raine, 
With a scollop shel before : 
Sandals on his f eete he wore : 
liOgs were bare, arms nndad': 
Sudi attire the Pahner had. 
His face f aire, like Tyians shimBy 
Gray andbnxome were his eyne, 
Whereout dropt pearles of sorrow, 
Such' sweet tears love doth borrow, 
When in outward deawes she plaines, 
Harts distresse that Lovers paines : 
Kubielips, cherrie cheekes, 
Such rare mixture Venus seekes, 
Wnen to keep her damsels quiet, 
Beautie sets them down their diet. 
Adon was not thought more faire: 
Curled locks of amber haire ; 
Locks, where Love did sit and "twine 
Nets, to snare the gazers eyne: 
Such a Pahner nere was seene, 
Lesse Love him-selfe had Palmer beene. 
Yet for all he was so quaint. 
Sorrow did his visage taint. 
Midst the riches of his face. 
Grief e desciphered high disgrace : 
Every step strained a teare. 
Sudden sighes shewd his f eare : 
And yet his f eare by his sight, 
Ended in a strange delight ; 
That his passions did approve, 
Weedes and sorrow were for love.' 



" Thus attired in his travelling roabes (not seeing me 
that lay close in the thicket), he sat him downe nnder a 
beech tree." 

After a short while Mr. Robert Greene accosts this in- 
teresting Palmer, and, having had a satisfactory converse^ 
tion with him, i^a^ magnific ently high strain, begs to have 
the pleasure of entertaining him in his own house. The 
Palmer accepts the invitation, accompanies Mr. Greene to 
his house, is introduced to Mrs. Greene, and partakes of a 
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banquet of elegant simplicitj'. The supper concluded, the 
Palmer tells his host a story. 

''the falmeb's talb. 

" In those dales when Palmerin reigned King of Q-reat 
Britanie, famousedforhis deedes of chivalrie, there dwelled 
in the cittie of Caerbranke, a gentleman of an anncient house, 
called Francesco, a man, whose parentage though it were 
worshippefiil, yet it was not indued with much wealth; 
insomuch, that his learning was better than his revenewes, 
and his wit more beneficiall than all his substance. This 
Segnior Erancesco, desirous to bende the course of his com- 
passe to some .peaceable porte, spread no more cloth in the 
winde than might make easie saile, lest hoysting up too 
Bodainely above the maineyard, some sudden gust might make 
him founder in the deepe. Though hee were yet yoimg, 
yet he was not rash with Icarus, to soare into the skie, 
but to cry out with old Dtedalus, * Mediimi tenere tutissi* 
mum :' treading his shoe without any slippe. He was so 
generally loved of the cittizens, that the richest marchant, 
or gravest Burgmaster would not refuse to grant him his 
daughter in marriage, hoping more of his ensuing fortunes 
than to his present substance. At last, casting his eie on a 
gentleman's daughter that dwelt not very far jfrom Caer- 
branke, he fell in love, and prosecuted his sute with such 
affable courtesie, as the maide considering the vertue and 
wit of the man, was content to set up her reste with him, 
so that her father's consent might bee at the knitting up of 
the match. Erancesco thinking himselfe cockesure, as a 
man that hoped his credite in the cittie might carry away 
more than a countrey gentleman's daughter, finding her 
father on a day at fit opportunity, he made the motion 
about the grant of his daughter's marriage. The old churle 
that listned with both his eares to such a question, did not 
in this ' in utramvis^ aurem dormiri,' but leaning on hia 
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elbow, made present answere, that her dowrie required a 
greater feofment than his lands were able to affoord. And 
upon that, without further debating of the matter, he rose 
up and hied him home, whither as soone as he came, he 
called his daughter before him, whose name was Isabel, to 
whom he uttered those words — * Why, huswife,' quoth bee, 
* are you so idle tasked, that you stand upon thomes untill 
you have a husband ? Are you no sooner hatched with the 
lapwing but you will runaway with the shell on your head? 
Soone prickes the tree that will prove a thome, and a girl 
that- loves too soone will repent too late. What, a husband ! 
Why, the Maids of Borne durst not looke at Venus temple 
till they were thirtie, nor went they unmasked till they 
were married, that neither their beauties might allure other, 
nor they glance their eies on every wanton. I tell thee, 
fonde girle, when NHus overfloweth before his time, Egypt 
is plagued with a dearth : the trees that blossome in Febru- 
ary are nipped with a frost in May: untimely fruits have never 
good fortune, and young gentlewomen, that are wooed and 
won ere they be wise, sorrow and repent before they bee 
old. What seest thou in Francesco, that thine eye must 
choose, and thy heart must fancie ? Is he beautifull ? Why, 
fond girle, what the eye liketh at morne, it hateth at night; 
love is like a baven but a blaze and beauty why how can I 
better compare it than to the gorgeous cedar, that is onely 
for shew, nothing for profit ? to the apples of Tantalus, 
that are precious in the eye, and dust in the hand ? to the 
fitarre Artophylax, that is most bright, but fitteth not for 
any compasse ? So young men, that stand upon their out- 
ward portraiture, I tell thee they are prejudiciall. Demo- 
phoon was faire, and how dealt hee with Phillis ? Eneas was a 
brave man, but a dissembler. Fond girle, aU but little worth, 
if they be not wealthy : and I pray thee, what substance hath 
Francesco to indue thee with ? Hast thou not heard that want 
freaks amity, that love beginneth in gold and endeth in beg- 
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^ly, tliat such as marry but to a fisdre face, tie themsel^eB 
ofb to a foule bargain ? And what wilt thou doe with a 
husband that is not able to maintaine thee ? But, forsooth 
a dram of pleasure with a pound of sorrow, and a pint of 
content with a whole tunne of prejudiciall displeasures. 
But why doe I cast stones into the ayre, or breathe my 
words into the winde, when to perswade a woman from her 
will is to roule Sisyphus stone ; or to tie a headstrong girle 
from love, is to tie the Puries again in fetters ? Therefore, 
huswife, to prevent al misfortunes I will be your jaylor,' 
And with that he carried her in, and shut her up in his 
owne chamber, not giving her leave to depart but when his • 
. key gave her license ; yet at last shee so cunningly dis- 
sembled, that she got thus farre liberty, not to bee close 
prisoner, but to walke about the house ; yet every night hee 
shut up her clothes, that no nightly feare of her escape 
might hinder his broken slumbers." 

Francesco and Isabel contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the austere father, and through the aid of an old beggar- 
woman managed to exchange letters. Erancesco is the first 
to write, and his epistle runs thus, 

"'Seichteub Pbawcesco to paibe Isabel, — ^When I 
note (faire Isabel) the extremity of thy fortunes, and 
measure of the passions of my love, I finde that Venus hath 
made thee constant to requite my miseries, and that where 
the greatest onset is given by fortune, there is strongest 
defence made by affection ; for I heard that thy father, sus- 
pitious, or rather jealous of our late united sympathy, doth 
watch like Argus ever lo, not suffering thee to passe beyond 
the reach of his eye, unlesse (as hee thinks) thou shoiddst 
over-reach thy-selfe. His minde is like the tapers in Janus 
Temple, that set once on fire, bume till they consume 
themselves ; his thoughts like the sunnebeames, that search 
every secret. Thus watching thee, he overwaketh himself, 
aad yet (1 hope) profiteth as little as they which gaze on 
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tiie flames otMtxm^ which TaniBh out of their sight in 
smoake. 

'^ * I have heard them say (faire Isabel) that as the dia- 
monds are tried by cutting of glasse, the topace by biding 
the force of the auvile, the kethin wood by the hardnesse, 
BO womens excellence is discovered in their constancie. 
Then, if the period of all their vertues consist in this, that 
they take in love by moneths, and let it slip by minutes, 
that, as the tortoise, they creep pedetenUmy and when they 
come to their rest, will hardly be removed. I hope thou 
wilt confirme in thy loves the very patteme of feminine 
' loyalty, having no motion in thy thoughts, but fancie, and 
no affection, but to thy i'rancesco. In that I am stopped 
from thy sight, I am deprived of the chiefest organ of my 
life, having no sense in my life perfect, in that I want the 
viewe of thy perfection, ready with sorrow to perish in de- 
spaire, if resolved of thy constancy, I did not triumph in 
hope. Therefore now rests it in thee to salve all these 
sores, and provide medicines, for these dangerous maladies, 
that our passions appeased, we may end our harmony iu the 
faithfull union of two hearts. Thou seest Love hath his 
shifts, and Venus quiddities are most subtile sophistry: 
that he which is touched with beautie, is ever in league 
^with opportunitie, these principles are prooved by the mes- 
senger, whose taste discovers my restlesse thoughts, impa- 
tient of any longer impulse. I have therefore sought to 
overmatch thy father in policie, as he overstraines us in 
jealousie, and seeing he seeks it, to let him finde a knot in 
a rush : as therefore I have sent thee the summe of my 
passions in formeof a paspoft, retume me a reply wrapt in 
the same paper, that as wee are forced to court our deceits 
in one shift,* so hereafter we may unite our loves in one 
simpathy : appoint what I shall doe to compasse a private 
conference. Thinke I will account of the seas as Leander ; 
of the warres as Troylus ; of all daungers as a man resolved 
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to attempt any peril, or breake any prejudice for thy sake. 
Say, when and where I shall meete thee, and bo, as I begun 
passionately, I brake off abruptly. Farewell. — ^Thine in 
fataU resolution, Seigkbtjb Fbancesgo.' " 

Such a letter deserved an answer, and Isabel, after much 
consideration, £a.youred him with the following reply : 

'^ ' Isabel to Fbavcesco : Health. — ^Although the nature 
of a flEither, and the dutie of a childe, might moove me re- 
solutely to reject thy letters, yet I received them, for that 
thou art Francesco and I Isabel, who were once private in 
affection, as we are now distant in places. But know, my 
father, whose command to me is a law of constraint, sets 
downe this censure, that love vdthout wealth is like to a 
cedar tree without firuite, or to come sowne in the sandes, 
that withereth for want of moysture ; and I have reason, 
Prancesco, to deeme of snow by the whitenesse, and of trees 
by the blossoms. The old man, whose wordes are oracles, 
teUes me, that love that entereth in a moment, flyeth out 
in a minute ; that mens affections are like the deaw uppon 
a christall, which no sooner lighteth on, but it leapeth off. 
Their eies, with every glance, make a new choice, and every 
looke can commaund a sigh, having their harts like salt- 
peeter, that fiereth at the first, and yet proveth but a flash; 
their thoughts reaching as high as cedars, but as brittle as 
rods that breake with every blast. Had Carthage beane 
bereft of so £unous a virago if the Trojan had been as con- 
stant as he was comely ? Had the Queene of Foetrie beene 
pinched with so many passions if the wanton f erriman had 
been as faithfuU as he was faire ? No, Francesco, and there- 
fore, seeing the brightest blossomes are pestered with most 
caterpDlers, the sweetest roses with the sharpest prickes, the 
fairest cambricks with the foulest staines, and men with the 
best proportion have commonly least perfection, I may fisare 
to swallow the hooke, lest I find more bane in the confec- 
tion than pleasoie in the bait; but here let me breathe, and 
TOL. I. c 
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with sighs foresee mine owne folly. Women, poore sonles, 
are like to the harts in Calabria, that knowing dictamum to 
bee deadly, yet browse on it with greedinesse ; resembling 
the fish mngra, that seeing the hooke bare, yet swaUowes 
it with delight; so women foresee, yet do not prevent, 
knowing what is profitable, yet not eschewing the prejudice. 
So Prancesco, I see thy beauties, I know thy want, and I 
feare thy vanities, yet can I not but allow of all, were they 
the worst of all, because I finde in my mind this principle, 
in love is no lacke. "What should I, Francesco, covet to 
dally with the mouse, when the cat stands by, or fill my 
letter full of needlesse ambages when my father, like Argus, 
setteth a hundred eyes to overprie my actions ? While I 
am writing, thy messenger stands at the door praying; 
therefore, lest I should hold her too long at her orisons, or 
keepe thee (poore man) too long in suspense, thus briefly ; 
Be upon Thursday next, at night, hard by the orchard, 
under the greatest oke, where expect my comming ; provide 
for our safe passage, for stoode all the world on the one 
side, and thou on the other, Francesco should be my guide, 
to direct me whither he pleased. Paile not then, unlesse 
those be false to her that would have life faile ere shee falsifie 
faith to thee. — Not her owne, because thine, Isabel.' 

"As soone as she had dispatcht her letter shee came downe, 
and delivered the letter in forme of a pasport to the mes- 
senger, giving her after her accustomed manner an almes, 
and closely clapt her in the fist with a brace of angels. But 
after she had sent her letter, she fell into a dump, entring into 
the considerations of mens constancy, and of the ficklenes 
of their fancies ; but all these meditations did sort to no 
effect : whereupon sitting downe, shee tooke her lute in her 
hand, and sung an ode. 

" Having finished her ode, she heard that her father was 
come in, and therefore leaving her amourous instruments, 
she {el to her labour, to confirme the old proverb in her 
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father 8 jealous head, * Otia si tollas,' &c. : but as warie as 
shea was, yet the old goose could spie the gosling winke, 
and would not by any means trust her, but used his accus- 
tomed manner of restraint ; yet as it is impossible for the 
smote to be concealed, or the fire to bee suppressed, so 
Eregoso could not by subtile drifts so warily! watch his 
transformed lo, but she found a Mercurie to release her 
for upon GSiursday, l3ang in bedde with but little intent to 
sleepe, she offered many sighs to Venus, that shoe should 
be Oratresse to Morpheus, that some dead slumber might 
possesse all the house ; which fell out accordingly, so that 
at mid-night she rose up, and finding her apparel shut up, 
she was faine to goe without hose, ojiely in her smocke and 
her peticoate, with her father's hat and an old cloake. Thus 
attired like Diana, in her night-geere, she marcheth down 
softly, 'v^here shee found Francesco ready with a private and 
familiar jfriend of his to watch her comming foorth, who, 
casting his eie aside, and seeing one in a hat and cloake, 
suspecting some treacherie, drew his sword ; at which Isabel 
smiling, she incountred him thus : 

" * Gentle sir, if you be as valiant as you seeme cholericke, 
or as martiall as you would bee thought bardie, set not 
upon a weaponlesse woman, lest in thinking to tri^mph in 
BO mean a conquest, you be prejudiced with the taint of 
cowardise. 'Twas never yet read that warlike Mars drew 
his fawchion against lovely Venus, where her offence never 
so great or his choller never so much. Therefore, gentleman, 
if you be the man I take you, Isabel's Francesco, leave off 
your armes and fall to amours, and let your parley in them 
be as short as the night is silent, and the time dangerous.' 
Francesco seeing it was the paramor of his affections, let 
fiill his sword, and caught her in his armes, ready to fall in 
a swound by a sudden extasie of joy : at last recovering his 
sence, he incountred her thus : 

" * Faire Isabel, Natures overmatch in beautie, as you are 
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Dianaes superiour in virtue : at the sight of this attire I 
drewe my sword, as fearing some privy foe ; but as soone as 
the view of your perfection glanced as an object to mine eie, 
I let fal my armes, trembling as ActsBon did, that hee had 
dared too farre in gazing against so gorgeous a goddesse : 
yet readie in the defence of your sweet selfe, and rather 
than I would loose so rich a prize, not only to take up my 
weapon, but to encounter hand . to hand with the stoutest 
champion in the world.' * Sir' (quoth shee) * these protesta- 
tions are now bootlesse ; and therefore to be briefe, thus 
(and with that the tears trickled downe the vermilion of her 
cheeks, and shee blubbered out this passion) : O Erancesco, 
thou maist see by my attire the depth of my fancie, and in 
these homely roabes mayst thou note the retchlesnes of my 
fortunes, that for thy love have strained a note too high in 
love. I offend nature as repugnant to my father, whose 
displeasure I have purchast to please thee : I have given a 
flnall farewell to my friends, to bee thy familiar : I have lost 
all hope of preferment, to confirme the sympathie of both 
our desires. Ah, Erancesco, see, I come thus poore in 
apparrell, to make thee rich in content. Now if hereafter, 
(oh let me sigh at that, lest I bee forced to repent too late) 
when thy eie is glutted with my beautie, and thy hotte love 
prooved soone cold, then beginst thou to hate her that thus 
loveth thee, and proove as Demophoon did to Phyllis, or as 
iBneas did to Dido. What then may I doe, rejected, but 
accurse mine owne foUie, that hath brought me to such hard 
fortunes ? Give me leave, Erancesco, to feare what may 
fall, for men are as inconstant in performance, as cunning 
in practice.' She could not fully discourse what she waa 
about to utter, but he broke off with this protestation : 
* Ah, Isabel, although the windes of Lepanthus are ever 
inconstant, the chrisrol ever brittle, the polipa ever change- 
able, yet measure not my minde by other motions, nor the 
depth of my affection by the fleeting of other fancies, for, 
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as there is topace that will jeeld to eyery stampe, so there 
is an emerald that will yeeld to no impression. The selfe- 
same Troy, as it had an .^neas that was fickle, so it had 
TroHus that was constant. G-reece had a Pjrramiis, as it 
bad a Demophoon, and though some have been ungratefull 
yet accuse not all to be unthankfull, for when Francesco 
shall let his eie sUp from thy beauty, or his thoughts from 
thy qualities, or his hart from thy yertues, or his whole 
life from ever honouring thee, then shaU heaven cease to 
have starres, the earth trees,^ the world elements, and every 
thing reversed, shaU faU to their former chaos.' 

« * Why then (quoth Isabel), to horsebacke, for feare the 
faith of two such lovers be impeached by my father's wake- 
full jealousie.' And with that (poore woman) halfe naked 
as she was, she mounted, and as fast as horse could pace 
away, they post towards a towne in the said country of 
Brittaine, called Duncastrum. Where let us leave them in 
their gallop, and retume to old Pregoso, who, rising early 
in the morning, and missing his daughter, askt for her 
through the whole house : but seeing none could discover 
where she was, and assured of her escape, he cried out as a 
man halfe lunaticke, ' that hee was by Francesco robd of 
his onely jewelL' Whereupon, in despairing fury, he caused 
al his men and his tenants to mount them, and to disperse 
themselves with hue and cry for the recovery of his daughter, 
hee himselfe being horst, and riding the roadie way to 
Duncastrum. Where hee no sooner came, but fortune 
meaning to dally with the old dotard, and to present him 
with a bone to gnaw on, brought it so to passe, that as he 
came riding downe the towne hee met Francesco and his 
daughter comming from the church, which although it pierst 
him to the quicke, and straind every string of his heart to 
the highest notft of sorrow, yet he concealed it till he tooke 
his inne : and then stumbliug as fast as hee could to the 
Maiors house of the towne, he revealed unto him the whole 
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cause of his distresse, requiring his favour by the clapping 
up of this unruely gentleman : and to make the matter 
more heinous, he accused him of felony, that he had not onely, 
contrary to the custome bereft him of his daughter against 
his will, but with his daughter, had taken away certain 
plate. This evidence caused the Maior straight, guarded 
with his oflRcers, to march down with Fregoso, to the place 
where Isabel and her Erancesco were at breakfast, little 
thinking (poore soules) such a sharp storme should follow 
BO quiet a calme : but fortune would have it so. And, 
therefore, as they were carowsing each to other in a sweete 
frolike of hoped for content, the Maior rusht in, and appre- 
hended him of felony, which drave the poor perplexed lovers 
into such a dumpe, that they stoode as the pictures that 
Perseus with his shield turned into stones. Francesco pre- 
sently with a sharpe insight entered into the cause, and 
perceived it was the drift of the old foxe his father in law, 
wherefore he took it with more patience. But Isabel, 
seeing her new husband so handled, fell into a swound for 
sorrow, which could not prevaile with the Serjeants, but 
they conveyed him to prison, and her to the Maior's house." 

Francesco's imprisonment, however, is not for long. 
The Mayor takes the side of the young people, and dis- 
covering there is no truth in the charge of felony, he 
conveys Isabel to the prison, that she may liberate her lover. 
They arrive at the young man's dungeon just as he is 
" taking a citteme in his hand," and commences " warbling 
out an ode." As the reader has already had a specimen of 
Mr. Greene's odes, we will not insertv the one Francesco 
warbled out on the present occasion, but take up the story 
at the conclusion of the harmony. 

"Having thus chaunted over his ode, hee heard the 
chamber doore open, whereupon he grew melancholic : but 
when he saw the goddesse of his affection, on whose constant 
loyalty depended th0 essence of his happinesse^ hee started, 
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as when love-Bick Mara saw Venus entering his pavilion in 
triumph, entertaining them all generally with such affabili- 
ties, and her particularly with such courtesie, that hee 
shewed himselfe as full of nurture as of nature. Inter* 
change of entertainment then past betweene these two 
lovers, as well with emphasis of wordes, as exstasie of 
mindes, concluding with streames of pathetical teares. 
The Mayor at last entred parley, and told Francesco, 
though his father-in-law had alleadged felony against him, 
yet because he perceived that it rather proceeded of some 
secret revenge than any manifest truth, and that no further 
evidence came to censure the allegation, he was content to 
set him at libertie conditionally : Francesco should give his 
hand, to bee answerable to what hereafter in that behalfe 
might be objected against him. These conditions accepted, 
Francesco was set at libertie, and hee and Isabel joyntly 
together taking themselves to a little cottage, began to be 
as Ciceronicall as they were amorous: with their hands' thrift 
coveting to satisfie their harts' thirst, and to bee as diligent 
in labours as they were affectionate in loves, so that the 
parish in which they lived so affected them for the course 
of their Ufe, that they were accounted the very mirrors of 
a Democraticall methode, for'he being a scholler, and nurst 
up in the universities, resolved rather to live by his witto 
than any way to be pinched by want, thinking this old sen- 
tence to be true, that * wishers and woulders were nlever 
good householders ;' therefore he applied himself in teaching 
of a schoole, where by his industry, hee had not only grate 
&vour, but gat wealth to withstand fortune. Isabel, that 
she might seeme no less profitable than her husband care- 
full, fell to her needle, and with her worke, sought to 
prevent the injurie of necessitie. Thus they laboiu'ed to 
maintain their loves, being as busie as bees and as truQ as 
turtles ; »& desirous to satisfie the world with their desert, 
as to 'feed^'the kwoov^.qi iihm.:oyn}^.4mke$' liirmg 
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thus in a league of united veitues, out of this mutuall Con- 
corde of confirmed perfection, they had a son aunswerable 
to their own proportion, which did increase their amitie, bo 
as the sight of their young infant was a double ratifying 
of their affection. Fortune and love thus joyning in league 
to make these parties forget the stormes that nipped the 
blosBomes of their former yeres, addicted to the content of 
their loves this conclusion of blisse. After the terme of 
five yeares, Segnior Fregoso, hearing by sundrie reports 
the fame of their forwardnes, howe Francesco coveted to 
be most loving to his daughter, and she most dutiful to 
him, and both strive to exceede one another in loyaltie : 
glad at this mutuall agreement, hee fell from the furie of 
his former melanchoUy passions, and satisfied himselfe with 
a contented patience, that at last he directed letters to his 
8onne-in-law, that he should make repair to his house with 
his daughter, which newes was no sooner come to the eares 
of this maried couple, but providing for al things necessaiie 
for the furniture of their voyage, they posted as fast as 
they could towards Caerbranke, where, speedily arriving at 
their father's house, they found such friendly entertainment 
at the old mans hands that they counted this smile of 
fortune able to countervail al the contrarie stormes, that 
the adverse planets had inflicted upon them." 

From this period of good nature, however, fortune 
changes to the young couple, and their matrimonial course 
becomes troubled. Francesco has occasion to leave his 
wife, and to travel on business to the city of Troynovant, 
at which place he falls in love vdth a very worthless lady, 
named Infida, to whom he pays his addresses in Euphuistio 
style, and who responds in the same strain. At first they 
only ogle each other across the street, but soon they inter- 
change letters and odes — eventually, they commit impro- 
prieties for which there is not the slightest excuse. Isabel 
hears of Francesco's infidelity, and tries to reclaim him 
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firom the syren's influence by sending him the most ex* 
emplaa'y letters ; which he, base man ! treats with neglect. 
During the continuance of this state of things, the deserted 
Isabel well nigh falls a victim to the machinations of a 
wicked old judge. The story of " Susannah and the Elders'* 
(which History, by-the-bye, Eobt. Greene amplified and 
made into a novel, and published under the title of "The 
Myrrour of Modestie ") is acted once again. Isabel dis* 
plays the virtue of Susannah, and, when on the point of 
being condemned of a heinous crime, is shown to be inno- 
cent by a providential interposition. The fame of Isabel's 
excellence hereupon spreads through the country, and 
reaches the ears of her husband at Troynovant, who has 
ahieady split with Infida. Francesco, on receiving the 
intelligence so honourable to his wife, suddenly bethinks 
himself that he has been guilty of injustice to her, repents, 
and determines to return home to Caerbranke. After a 
festive entertainment and an affecting farewell to his 
bachelor acquaintance at Troynovant, our hero acts on his 
good resolution, starts for home, and without any mishaps 
reaches the presence of the much-wronged Isabel. 

" Within fives daies be arrived at Caerbranke, where, as 
soone as he was lighted, he went to the house where his 
wife sojourned ; and one of the maids espying Francesco, 
yet knew him for al his long absence, and ranne in and told 
it to Isabel, that her husband was at the dore. She being 
at work in her chamber, sate as one in extasie, until Fran- 
cesco came up, who, at the first sight of his wife, considering 
the excellency of her beautie, her vertues, chastity, and 
other perfections, and measuring her constancy with his 
disloyaltie, stoode as. a man metamorphosed: at last he 
began thus : — ^^ Ah, Isabel, what shalL I say to thy fortunes 
or .my follies? what exordium shall I use to show my 
penance, or discover my sorrowes, or expresse my present 
joyes ? For I tel thee I conceave as great pleasure to see 
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thee wel, as grief in that I have wronged thee with my 
absence. Might sighs, Isabel, teares, plaintes, or any such 
exterior passions ponrtray out my inward repentence, I 
would shew thee the anatomie of a most distressed man : but 
amongst many sorrowing thoughts, there is such confiisiou, 
that superfluitie of griefes stops the source of my miscon- 
tent. To figure out my follies, or the extremity of my 
fancies, were but to manifest the bad course of my life, 
and to rub the scar, by setting out mine own scathe : and 
therefore let it sufl5.ce, I repent heartily, I sorrow deeply, 
and meane to amend and continue in the same constantly.' 
At this Francesco stood and wept, which Isabel seeing, 
conceived by his outward griefs his secret passions, and 
therefore taking him about the neck, wetting his cheekes 
with the teares that fel from her eies, she made him this 
womanly and wise answer : * What, Francesco, comest thou 
home full of woes, or seekest thou at thy retume to make 
me weepe ? Hast thou been long absent, and now bringest 
thou mee a treatise of discontent ? I see thou art penitent, 
and therefore I am like not to heare what follies are past. 
It sufl5.ceth for Isabel, that henceforth thou wilt love Isabel, 
and upon that condition, without any more wordes, welcome 
to Isabel I' With that she smiled and wept, and, in doing 
both together, sealed up all her contrarie passions in a 
kisse." 

After this reconciliation, Isabel conducts her husband 
into an adjoining apartment to a banquet provided by the 
host of the house in which she dwells. After the neigh- 
bours bidden to the feast have well supped, the host tells a 
tale. 

" Francesco, Isabel, and all the rest of the guests ap- 
plauded this discourse of the pleasant host, and for that it 
was late in the night, they al rose, and taking their leave 
of Francesco, departed ; he and his wife bidding their hoet 
g|ood night, an^ so gpi^ to-bed, twher^ we leave them-^^ 
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leade the rest of their lives in quiet." — [Query : Are they 
never to get up again ?] 

The courteous Palmer having gratified Bobert Qreene 
with this lengthy narrative, takes a polite adieu of that 
gentleman and Mrs. Greene. 
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CHAPTBE II. 



DFCHESB OF STEWCASTLB. 



Pbevious to the sixteenth century clever women, as far as 
history tells us, were scarce. The English authoresses, prior 
to the year 1500, are so few that they might be enumerated 
in a very brief space. Juliana, the Anchoret of Norwich, 
wrote her book of revelations in the reign of Edward the 
Third. The delightful work of the " Prioress of Sopewell 
Nunnery," which is known to every sportsman of education 
under the title of "Julian Barnes, her Gentlemans Aca- 
demic of Hawking, Hunting, Fishing, and Armorie, &c.," 
was printed in 1481, having been composed some years 
before. Then there were Margery Kempe, of Lynn, and 
Margaret, the countess-mother of Henry the Seventh, who, 
with two or three more, complete the list of talented Eng- 
lish ladies who flourished before the year 1500. 

In the next century there was no such dearth of female 
wit. Margaret Eoper, that first of blue stockings, and the 
other daughters of Sir Thomas More, Lady Elizabeth Pane, 
the Ladies Anne, Margaret, and Jane Seymour, Queen 
Mary, Mary Queen of Scotland, the mother of Verulam, 
the wife of Sir Eoger Ascham, Lady Eussel, Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Katherine Killigrew are amongst those who 
earned a new respect for their sex. There was a great run 
on the part of the ladies on literature. Monachi literas 
nesciunt, et fpDminsB libris indulgent; — the clergy cannot 
read Latin, the ladies can talk it — was the observation of 
Erasmus. The justly celebrated "William "Wotton, a native 
of Suffolk, well versed in the history of this period, affirms. 
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Ithat the sixteenth century was more firuitftd than any other 
in learned women. Every young lady of rank affected the 
jargon of the schools. Little misses of sixteen years could 
not tear themselves away from their dear Eclogues, and 
sighed piteously over the mental abasement of their brothers, 
who cared for hawks and horses more than hexameters. 
" It was so very modish, that the lair sex seemed to believe 
that Qreek and Latin added to their charms ; and that Plato 
and Aristotle, untranslated, were frequent ornaments to 
their closet." The artful, roguish minxes : can you not pic- 
ture to yourself the pains they were at to make the most of 
their little wealth ? How they took care, for fear of false 
quantities, not to quote their authors in the presence of a 
man of learned repute ; but rattled ,out line after line of 
Ovid to their untaught lovers, who, poor fellows, listened 
with admiration and awe to the hard words ! 

To us such a state of things is not so astonishing as it 
was to the few observers of that era, and to the speculative 
historians of the next century. We know scores of yoimg 
curates not such good scholars as their sisters, and we find 
no cause for bewonderment in the fact. But intelligent 
men, in the days of Erasmus, opened their eyes in amaze- 
ment at such a strange position of human affairs; and 
thinkers for ages afterwards exercised their ingenuity in 
/ accounting for it. One said it was a consequence of the 
care Henry the Eighth took in the education of his daugh- 
ters — ^the example of royalty was always followed. Another 
attributed it to the fame Sir Thomas More's daughters 
achieved by their skill in the learned languages — it 
was desire for approbation that roused indolent beauties 
to intellectual exertion. A more sagacious philosopher 
laid the marvel at the door of the discovery of the art of 
printing, and the consequent plenty of books. 

The accomplishments the ladies of the sixteenth century 
were proficients in, may be learnt from the following verses^ 
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which were placed to the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Lucar 
in the parish church of St. Michael, in Crooked Lane, 
London : — 

Every ChrLitian heart seekeih to extoll 
The glory of the Lord, our onely Kedeemer : 

Wherefore Dame Fame must needs inroll 
Paul Witthypoll his childe, by love and nature, 

Elizabeth, the wife of Emanuel Lucar, 
In whom was declared the goodness of the Lord, 
With many high vertues, which truely I will record. 

She wrought all needle-works that women exercise. 
With pen, frame, or stoole, all pictures artificial, 
* Curious knots, or traales, what fancy could devise. 
Beasts, birds, or flowers, even as things natural ; 

Three manner hands could she write them f aire all, 
To speak of Algorism, or accounts in every fashion. 
Of women, few like (I think) in all this nation. 

Dame Cunning her gave a gift right excellent. 

The goodly practice of her science musical. 
In divers tongues to sing, and play with instrument, 

Both vial and lute, and also virginall ; 
Not only upon one, but excellent in all. 

For all other vertues belonging to nature, 

God her appointed a very perfect creature. 

Latine and Spanish, and also Italiaii, 
She spake, writ, and read with perfect utterance ; 

And for English, she the garland wan. 
In Dame Prudence schoole, by Graces purveyance. 

Which cloathed her vdth virtues from naked ignorance ; 
Beading the Scriptures, to judge light from darke, 
Directing her faith to Christ, the only marke. 

The said Elizabeth, deceased the 29th day of October, A.D., 1537, of 
yeeres not fully 27. This stone and all hereon contained, made at the 
charge of the said Emanuel, Merchant-Taylor. 

Clearly she was too clever to live 1 

The movement continued. The pen of the Countess of 
Lincoln produced that true-womanly work, "The Coun- 
tesse of Lincolne's Nurserie." Lady Eleanor Davies was 
born in the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, and Anne, 
Countess of Pembroke, about the year 1589. The pious 
Elizabeth Walker first saw the light in 1623 ; and towards 
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the end of King James's reign, just before a time which it 
is the fashion now to call remarkable for the mean instruc- 
tion given its women, came Margaret, the notorious Duchess 
of Newcastle, whom the truthful Dryden declared to 
" be a lady whom our age may justly equal with the Sappho 
of the Greeks, or the Sulpitia of the Bomans." 

Ballard, in his famous and interesting, but inaccurate, 
" Memoirs of Ladies," states that Margaret, the Duchess 
of Newcastle, was a daughter of Sir Charles Lucas ; but in 
saying so he is guilty of an error into which he would never 
have fallen had he read the best of the noble lady's books. 
The unfortunate Sir Charles Lucas was one of her brothers. 
She mentions him frequently in her writings ; and in her 
autobiography, entitled "A true Eelation of my Birth, 
Breeding, and Life," she informs us particularly that her 
father had no title, although his estate might easily have 
purchased one, and she speaks of herself as " daughter to 
one Master Lucas, of St. John's, neer Colchester, in Essex." 
It is interesting to see the fruits of Ballard's mistake. Sir 
Walter Scott and numerous biographers of great merit have 
adopted it. 

The family of Lucas was one of high repute and consi- 
derable wealth in the coimties of Essex and Suffolk. Thomas 
Lucas, the father of the Duchess of Newcastle, was the re- 
presentative of his house in the reign of Elizabeth, who 
banished him her kingdoms for having killed in a duel a 
Mr. Brooks, a relation, probably a brother, of her favoured 
Lord Cobham. He was in exile as long as that queen lived, 
but on the accession of James the Eirst, who " gratiously 
gave him his pardon," he returned to his native country, 
"wherein he lived happily, and died peaceably, leaving a 
wife and eight children — ^three sons, and five daughters." 
Of these children, Margaret, the future duchess, was tho 
youngest, being only an infant when her father died. 
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The widow of Thomas Lucas was a woman of rare virtue 
and charms. She conducted the business of her children's 
estate with energy and judgment, and was not only an in- 
dulgent but a good mother. The Duchess, after speaking 
of the disasters the Civil Wars brought on her family, and 
the great difficulties her mother had to contend with, goes 
on to say, " but in such misfortune my mother was of an 
heroick spirit, in suffering patiently where there is no 
remedy, or to be industrious where she thought she could 
help : she was of a grave behaviour, and had such a majes- 
tick grandeur, as it were, continually hung about her, that 
it would strike a kind of awe to the beholders, and com* 
mand respect from the rudest ; I mean the rudest of civi* 
lized people; I mean not such barbarous people as plundered 
her and used her cruelly, for they would have pulled God 
out of Heaven, had they had power, as they did royaltie out 
of his throne ; also her beauty was beyond the ruin of time^ 
for she had a well-favoured loveliness in her face, a pleasing- 
sweetness in her countenance, and a well-tempered- com- 
plexion, as neither too red, nor too pale, even to her dying 
hour ; although in years, and by her dying, one might think 
death was enamoured with her, for he embraced her in a 
sleep, and so gently, as if he were afraid to hurt her; also 
she was an affectionate mother, breeding her children with 
a most industrious care, and tender love ; and having eight 
children, three sons and five daughters, there was not any 
one crooked, or any ways deformed, neither were they of a 
dwarfish, or of a giant-like stature, but every ways propor- 
tionable, likewise well-featured, cleer complexions, brown 
hairs, but some lighter than others, plain speeches, tunable 
voices — I mean not so much to sing as in speaking, as not 
stuttering, nor wharling in the throat, or speaking through 
the nose, or hoarsely, unless they had a cold, or squeaMngly." 

It was a gladsome home under that best of mothers. 
" As for our garments, my mother did not only delight to 
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Bee us neat and cleanly, fine and gay, but ricli and costly; 
maintaining us to the height of her estate, but not beyond 
it ; for we were so far from being in debt before these wars, 
88 we were rather before hand with the world • • • 
'Tis true, my mother might have increased her daughters' 
portions by a thrifty sparing, yet she chose to bestow it on 
our breeding, honest pleasures, and harmless delights, out 
of an opinion, that if she bred us with needy necessitie, it 
might chance to create in us sharking qualities, mean 
thoughts, and base actions, which she knew my father as 
well as herself did abhor ; likewise we were bred tenderly, 
for my mother naturally did strive to please and delight her 
children, not to cross or torment them, terrifying them with 
threats, or lashing them with slavish whips ; but instead of 
threats, reason was used to persuade us, and instead of 
lashes, the deformities of vice were discovered, and the 
graces and vertues were presented unto us ; also we were 
bred with respectfull attendance, every one being severally 
waited upon, and all her servants in generall used the same 
respect to her children (even those that were very young) 
as they did to herself, for she suffered not her servants 
either to be rude before us, or to domineer over us, which 
all vulgar servants are apt, and oftimes which some have 
leave to do ; likewise she never suffered the vulgar serviug 
men to be in the nursery amongst the nurse-maids, lest their 
rude love-making might speak imhandsome words in the pre- 
eence of her children. * * * 

" As for tutors, although we had for all sorts of virtuosus, 
as singing, dancing, playing on musick, reading, writing, 
working, and the like, yet we were not kept strictly thereto, 
they were rather for formalitie than benefit, for my mother 
cared not so much for our dancing and fiddling, singing and 
prating of severall languages, as that we should be bred 
vertuously, modestly, civilly, honourably, and on honest 
principles." 

VOL. I. D 
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"When the children grew up, and entered London life, 
most of them as married people, " their customes were in 
winter time to go sometimes to plays, or to ride in their 
coaches about the streets to see the concourse and recourse 
of the people ; in the spring time to visit the Spring Grarden, 
Hide-park, and the like places ; and sometimes they would 
have musick, and sup in barges upon the water.'* 

Margaret joined the court at Oxford, and became a maid 
of honour to Henrietta Maria. Her brothers and sisters 
disapproved the step, because she was painfuUy bashful, 
and unaccustomed to society. " For though they knew I 
would not behave myself to their, or my own dishonour, 
yet they thought I might to my disadvantage, being inex- 
perienced in the world." Her timidity did not prevent her 
beauty working her high fortune at the court in which she 
remained almost two years, until she was married. " Eor 
my Lord, the Marquis of Newcastle, did approve of those 
bashful fears which many condemned, and would choose 
such a wife as he might bring to his own humours, and not 
such an one as was wedded to self-conceit, or one that had 
been tempered to the humours of another, for which he 
wooed me for his wife ; and though I did dread marriage, 
and shunn'd men's companies, as much as I could, yet I 
could not, nor had not the power to refuse him, and he was 
the only person I ever was in love with ; neither was I 
ashamed to own \it, but gloried therein, for it was not an 
amourous love ; neither could title, wealth, power, or persoh, 
entice me to love ; but my love was honest and honourable, 
being placed upon merit, which affection joy'd at the fame 
of his worth, pleased with delight in his wit, proud of the 
respects he used to me, and triimiphing in the affections he 
profest for me, which affections he hath confirmed to me by 
a deed of time, seal'd by constancy, and assigned by an 
unalterable decree of his promise, which makes me happy 
in despight of fortunes and frowns." And men have dared 
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to ridicule sucli a woman' as this, and treat her memory with 
contempt, because she was guilty of some absurdities ! 

Her love for her husband remained unabated to her dying 
day. She was his joy and chief solace during his long exile; 
she smiled on him in his broken fortunes, and looking at 
those smiles he could not murmur at the rebels for having 
plundered him of the far greater portion of his wealth, since 
Heaven had bestowed on him so precious a companion. 
There was no make-belief in their devotion to each otiier ; 
it was genuine and unforced. She had a noble heart and 
her mother's beauty, and he merited the possession of them. 

There have been many who have tried to sneer away the 
excellence of this nobleman ; but his is a fame which can 
afford to meet with detraction. His services to the Stuarts 
none are ignorant of; he fought bravely for them in the 
field, he shared their exile, he lost enormous wealth in their 
cause ; and he remained true to them after the restoration, 
when they slighted him and rewarded him with poverty and 
a dukedom ! Titles and wealth were not, in those days, con- 
ferred together on men of honour ! "William Cavendish, the 
first Duke of !N'ewcastle, was an ornament to his family, and 
not unworthy his connection with Suffolk, to which county 
the Cavendishes originally belonged, and from a parish in 
which county they take their honourable name. He was 
the model cavalier, with all the virtues and none — or almost 
none — of their failings — courageous, and yet gentle. His 
temper was proof even against an unruly horse : " I rarely 
beat them, or punish them with either rod or spur, but 
when I meet with a great resistance, and that rarely." 
" His bearing was courtly, easy without formality, and yet 
had something of grandeur in it that caused an awful respect 
to him." His demeanour to others, especially to those 
beneath him in rank, was kind and considerate as a really 
great man's ever is. " To the meanest person he would put 
off his hat, and suffer everybody to speak to him." His 

n 2 
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costume was scrupulously neat aud cleanly, but unostenta- 
tious. " In his diet he was so sparing and temperate, that 
he never ate nor drank beyond his set proportion, so as to 
satisfie only his natural appetite. He made but one meal 
a^day, at which he drank two glasses of small beer, one about 
the beginning, the other at the end thereof, and a little 
glass of sack in the middle of his dinner, which glass of sack 
he also used in the morning for his breakfast, with a morsel 
of bread. His supper consisted of an egg, and a draught 
of small beer; and by this temperance he found himself 
very healthful at the age of seventy-three." His recreations 
yrere riding and training his splendid horses, the exercise of 
weapons, the practice of music, and the study of poetry and 
architecture. 

If he had a great blemish, it was a too passionate fondness 
for women, but even this in him was pardoned by his 
generous wife. " In short," she says, " I know him not 
adicted to any manner of vice, except that he has been a 
great lover and admirer of the female sex ; which, whether 
it be so great a crime as to condemn him for it, I'le leave to 
the judgment of young gallants and beautiful ladies." The 
prisoner, it is needless to say, was acquitted. 

Theworks he has left, show him to have been a man of no 
ordinary capacity, though Clarendon said he was fitter to 
break Pegasus for a manage, than to mount him on the 
steeps' of Parnassus. His comedies are sprightly and plea- 
sant, showing a lively appreciation of character, and no 
mean power of delineating it. Without a doubt they are 
far superior to the less happy productions of the best writers 
of that time Of his books on horses it is not easy to speak 
with too great praise. Every line of them is that of a prac- 
tical man. He examines all previous writers on equestrian 
matters — Italian authors, Prench, Spanish, and English — 
laughs at their blunders, and concludes by begging every 
man to try his horses before buying, A generous indigna- 
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tion bieaikB from him at cruelty to dumb animalfl^ which is 
scarcely more vehement thaa his scorn for the pedants of 
the schools who profess a contempt for his fEkvourite brute. 
*^ What makes scholasticks degrade horses so much proceeds 
(I believe) from nothing else but the small knowledge tiiey 
have of them, and from a persuasion that they themselves 
know everything. They fimcy they talk pertinently about 
them, whereas they know no more than they learn by riding 
a hackney horse firom the University to London and back 
again." Many other fine qualities are unintentionally re- 
vealed in the pages. In a frank, ingenuous manner, alto- 
gether free from vanity, he mentions the compliments paid 
him on his horsemanship. " The Marquess of Carasena 
was so civilly anxious to see me ride, that he was pleased to 
say, it would be a great satisfaction to him to see me on 
horseback, though the horse should but walk." Charles the 
Second was his pupil, and was placed by him on the first 
horse he mounted. Don John of Austria and the Dukes 
of York and Gloucester were his guests, and he lets you 
know it — ^but with highbred simplicity, not with a mean 
adoration of the great. The work on horses and horseman- 
ship is illustrated with pictures of a superior style of art. 
In one of them Monseigneur le Marquis appears in a tri- 
tunphal car drawn by centaurs, and surrounded by horses 
on their knees, paying homage to their great king. In 
another, Monseigneur le Marquis is leaping on his steed 
bang up into the clouds, and the gods, clustering together 
in their celestial abode, look with approbation at such a 
model of chivalry as Monseigneur le Marquis. Without 
doubt there is no slight vanity on the part of the noble 
equestrian displayed in these drawings ; but then was he 
not ' best' in his art P andif best, why should he notzejoice 
in his power, and wish men to know it ? 

But had he no other claim to applause, his earnest lore 
for his wife, and his being the object of sueb tax eonoblisg 
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love as hers would entitle him to it. She did not hesitate 
to declare him the equal of CaBsar (Julius) in every thing 
but good luck. Neither want of success, nor the evil tongues 
of his enemies, could lessen him in her esteem. *' Although 
Nature," she writes, "had favoured my lord and endued him 
with the best qualities and perfections she could inspire into 
his soul, yet fortune hath ever been such an inveterate 
enemy to him, that she invented all the spight and malice 

, against him that lay in her power : and, notwithstanding 
his prudent counsels and designs, cast such obstructions in 
his way, that he seldom proved successful, but where he 

• acted in person. And since I am not ignorant that this 
unjust and partial age is apt to suppress the worth of meri^ 
torious persons, and that many will endeavour to observe 
my lords noble actions and fame, by casting unjust aspersions 
upon, and laying (either out of ignorance or malice), Eor- 
tunes envy to his charge, I have purposed to represent these 
obstructions which conspired to render his good intentions 
and endeavours ineffectual." This is something like faith ! 
He was not less generous to her. Some one said she was 
not the originator of the works that went in the world 
under her name. The Duke came to her defence, with " an 
epistle to justifie the Lady Newcastle, and truth against 
falsehood ; laying those false and malicious aspersions of 
her, that she was not authour of her books,'* in which he 
said, " This ladie's philosophy is excellent, and will be 
thought so hereafter ; and, the truth is, that it was wholy 
and onely wrought out of her own brain, as there are many 
witnesses, by the several sheets that she sent daily to be 
writ fair for the presse. As for her poems, where are the 
exceptions to these ? Matry, they misse sometimes in the 
numbers and in the rimes. It is well known by the copies, 
that those faults lie most upon the corrector and the printer. 
But put the case, there might be some slips in that kinde : 
is' all the book damned for it? No mercy, gentlemen? 
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When, for the numbers, every schoole-boy can make them 
on his fingers ; and for the rimes, Fenner would have put 
down Ben Johnson ; and yet, neither the boy or Fenner so 
good poets. !N'o ; it is neither of those either makes or 
condemns a poet ; it is new-bom and creating phancies that 
glorifies a poet ; and in her book of poems, I am sure there 
is excellent and new phancies as have not been writ by any,, 
and that it was onely writ by her, is the greatest truth in 
the world. ♦ • ♦ As for the book of her Philosophical 
Opinion^ there is not any one thing in the whole book that 
is not absolutely spun out by her tedious phancy ; and if 
you will lay by a little passion against writers, you will like 
it, and the best of anything she has writ ; therefore, read it 
once or twice, not with malice, to finde a little fault, but 
with judgement to like what is good. 

" Truely I cannot beleeve so unworthily of any scholar 
(honouring them so much as we both do), that they should 
envie this ladie ; or should have so much malice or emula- 
tion, to caat such false aspersions on her that she did not 
write those books that go forth in her name.'' The Duke's 
original abilities must not be condemned as mean from this 
letter, for it was penned by him when he was more than 
three score years and ten of age* He was considerably 
older than tiie Duchess Margaret, who was his second 
wife. 

Whether a profound scholar, or any English thinker, 
posterior to Bacon, would be likely to appropriate the 
Duchess's productions, the reader may form his opinion 
from the following extracts. One of her many folio volumes 
bearing the impressive title of ^^ Gh'ounds of Natural Phi- 
losophy," is a collection of little chapters on things in 
general, from ^'the clouds" to ''corns on the &et." The 
following chapter on '^ Weakness," is a fSur sample of the 
lady's FhUosophieal Conceits f as slie called them ; — 
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"CHAPTER V. 
''OF WEAKinBSS. 

''Thisbe are many sorts of weakness; some weakness 
proceeds from age, others, through want of food ; others, 
are occasioned by pppression; others, by disorders and 
irregularities : and so many other sorts, that it would be 
too tedious to repeat them, could I know them ; but such 
sorts of weakness as human creatures are subject to, after 
some disease or sickness, are somewhat like weariness after 
a laborious or over-hard action ; as, when a man hath run 
fast, or laboured hard, he fetches his breath short and thick; 
and as most of the sensitive actions are by degrees, so is a 
returning to health after sickness ; but all irregularities are 
laborious." 

I 

The above is the entire chapter, beginning, end, and 
middle : we hope the reader is the wiser for it. 

From " the "World's Olio," another large folio, in which 
things in general are philosophically conceited, we give the 
following extract from a chapter, headed " Men ought not 
to strive ibr superiority with women." In it the Duchess 
gives evidence of a profound knowledge of her sex. 

" He is either a fool or a coward that strives for the 
preheminency with a woman ; a coward, because he domi- 
neers over weakness; a fool, to dispute with ignorance. 
Por men should use women as nurses do children, strive to 
please them, and yield to them in all things but what will 
do them harm ; as not to suffer them to degrade themselves 
of their honours by their wantoness, or to spend their 
estate by their vanity, or destroy their health by ill orders ; 
but strive to deHght them, by giving them liberty in all 
honourable and honest recreations, in moderate expenses 
and harmless vanities." 

Again-^ 
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'^OF THS PISBSHBLIKa OF WOHEK. 

^' All women are a kind of mountebanks : for thej would 
make the world believe they are better than they are ; and 
they do all they can to draw company ; and their allure- 
ments is their dressing, singing, dancing, painting, and the 
like; and when men are cacht, they laugh to see what 
fools they are to be taken with such toyes ; for woman's 
ends are cmly to make men profess, protest, lye, and 
forsweare themselves in the admiration of them ; for a 
woman's only delight is to be flattered of men ; for they 
care not whether they love truly, or speak falsely, so they 
profess, honestly." 

Was it indeed so ? The Duchess had a very low estimate 
of her sex, and yet she was a kindly woman, and did not 
feel it her mission to lash the vices of the age. 

The reader has had good specimens of the Duchess's 
literary style, and in that style she wrote volumes upon 
volumes. Conceits rose from her brain like vapours from a 
marsh in the hot rays of early summer. She was always 
conceiving, hard and sharp. She kept a bevy of maidens of 
honour, who were obliged, at all hours of the night, to 
attend the summons of her bell with a light and materials, 
"to register her Grace's conceptions." John EoUeston, 
also, the Duke's secretary, was made to lie in a truckle-bed 
in a closet within her Grace's bed-chamber, and when she 
called out, " John, I conceive," poor John had to get up 
and commit to writing the offspring of his mistress's 
reveries. She seldom or never revised the copies of her 
works, " lest it should disturb her following conceptions." 

Though we have no great reverence for the literary repu-- 
tation of this lady, she had an abundance of praise during 
her life. The Illustrissima Domina, Excellentissima 
Dux, nLustrissima Princeps, Excellentissima Domina, Illus« 
trissima Marchionissa, lUustrissima Heroina^ Eminentissima 
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Princeps, lUustrissimaque Princeps, had letters of con- 
gratulation written to her in the most superb Latin, from 
philosophers of every European nation, declaring her the 
most wonderful woman that had ever breathed. The 
Eector Magnificus of the University of Leyden, addressing 
her, said, " Princeps ingenii, Princeps terranim, Princeps 
fsBminini sexus merito diceris/* The Vice-Chancellor and 
Senate of Cambridge made this speech : — " Nondum (quod 
Bcimus) annalibus excidere, neque- ceri;e per nos unquam 
excident erudita nomina, Aspasia Pereclis, Odenati Zenobia, 
PoUa Lucani, Boethii E/Usticiana ; quaB tamen, si revivisce- 
rent hodie, adeo tecum (Inclyta Dux) de eruditionis palma 
non contenderent, at famse tuae potius ancillantes, solam 
Margaretam, consummatissimam Principem et agnoscerent, 
et posito genu certatim adorarent." If this be not glory, 
what is ? 

Faugh ! thank Grod, servility is not so rife in these days ! 
Oxford and Cambridge did not use such language to the 
Countess of Blessington ! 

"While all this adulation was going on in the lady's 
presence, there were sneers and laughter enough where she 
was absent. Sir "Walter Scott, in one of the best scenes 
in " Peveril of the Peak," makes Charles the Second say to 
an attendant, when the Duchess of Newcastle is supposed 
to be waiting admittance in an ante-chamber — " In the 
name of madness, then, let us admit her. |Her G-race is 
an entire rareeshow in her penson, a universal masquerade ; 
indeed, a sort of private Eedlam hospital ; her whole ideas 
being like so many patients crazed upon the subjects of 
love and literature, who act nothing in their vagaries, save 
IMinerva, Venus and the Nine Muses." It was a good 
touch that of Sir Walter's, and better, we are inclined to 
think, than he meant it to be, in making Charles jest 
coarsely at the expense of a lady whose family and whose 
husband's fumilyj had spilt their treasures and blood in his 
service, when his fortunes were most desolate. 
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Besides nineteen plays, innumerable philosophical essays, 
letters, orations, and poems, the Duchess of Newcastle pro-^ 
duced some " tales in prose," which are amongst our earliest 
novels of English manufacture. 

As a specimen, we transcribe 

"the COITVEETS IN MAEEIAGE. 

** There were four young gentlewomen whose fathers 
were near neighbours to each other, whereupon there grew 
up an acquaintance, and so a society. 

" The first was reserved and coy. 

" The second was bold and ranting. 

" The third was merry and gay. 

" The fourth was peevish and spightful. 

" She that was reserved and coy, was generous and am- 
bitious. 

" She that was bold and ranting, was covetous and wanton. 

" She that was merry and gay, was vain and phantastical. 

" She that was peevish and spightful, was cross and 
unconstant. 

" It chanced the four fathers were offered four husbands 
for their four daughters all at one time, and, by reason they 
had good estates, they caused their daughters to marry. 

"The husband that was to marry the first lady was 
covetous, iniserable, and timerous, as aU miserable, covetous, 
persons, for the most part are, fearfull ; but being very- 
rich, the father to this lady forced her to marry him. 

"And he that was to marry the second lady was temperate, 
prudent, and chaste. 

" And he that was to marry the third lady was melan- 
choly, solitary, and studious. 

" And he that was to many the fourth lady was cholerick 
and impatient. 

"And after they had been marryed some time, the covetous 
and timerous man became hospitable, bountifull, valiant, 
and aspiring, doing high and noble deeds. 
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^' And she that was bold and waaton became chastoi sober, 
and obedient. 

^' And he that was melancholy became sociable, conversibley 
and pleasant, and she thrifty and staid. 

^' But he that was cholenck and impatient, who married 
her that was peevish and spightfiil, did live like dogs and 
cats, spit, scrawl, scratch, and bite, insomuch that they were 
forced to part ; for, being both faulty, they could not live 
happily, because they could never agree : for errours and 
faults multiply being joined together, &c.'* 

The foregoing is the entire story. The reader might 
think from the concluding &c., that there was more in the 
original, but there is not ; the introduction, plot, denoue- 
ment,' moral conclusion, and the &c., have been copied as 
the authoress had them printed. 

The Duchess of Newcastle died in the year 1673, and was 
buried in "Westminster Abbey, where a monument, erected 
to her memory, has this inscription ;— 

" Here lies the Lord Duke of Newcastle, and his Duchess, 
his second wife, by whom he had no issue ; Her name was 
Margaret Lucas, youngest sister to the Lord Lucas of Col- 
chester, a noble family ; for all the brothers were valiant, 
and all the sisters virtuous. This Duchess was a wise, 
witty, and learned lady, which her many books do well ^ 
testifie : she was a most virtuous and loving, and careful 
wife, and was with her Lord all the time of his banishment 
and miseries ; and when she came home, never parted with \ 
him in his solitary retirements,'* 
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Pew English women, who have devoted themselves to 
literature as a vocation, have achieved a greater success 
than did Mrs. Behn in her day. She gained a liberal share 
of the applause of the wits of her age, and a yet larger 
share of their attention ; she wrote poems that were allowed 
to be good : she was the authoress of plays which the town 
flocked to see acted ; Charles the Second was fascinated by 
her powers of conversation and her beauty ; Dry den. com- 
plimented her on her powers of versification; and she 
wrote novels which every one read, and continued to read 
for generations after her death ; and one (at least) of which 
was translated into the French language, and published at 
Amsterdam, when she had been in the grave more than 
half a century. And yet, we doubt not, many of our 
readers have never heard her name till now. 

Aphra, Aphara, Apharra, or Afra (for the name is to be 
found spelt in all four ways) Behn was a daughter of a 
gentleman of good family. Her maiden name was Johnson ; 
and Canterbury has the honour of being her birth-place — 
but the year of her birth is unknown. The various biogra- 
phers, who have briefly sketched her life, concur in placing 
her birth at the close of the reign of Charles the First ; it 
certainly was not earlier. 

Her father was a friend of Francis, fourth Lord "Willoughby, 
of Parham, in the county of Suffolk, to which nobleman, 
in conjunction with Laurence Hyde, second son of Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon, Charles the Second gave (with the 
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liberality that characterized European monarchs of those 
days) the colony of Surinam. The interest of Lord Wil- 
loughby secured the post of Lieutenant- G-eneral of Surinam 
and thirty-six West Indian isles for his friend Johnson, 
who immediately quitted England for the New World, taking 
with him his wife and children. Aphara was then quite a 
child — ^too young, her female biographer and friend assures 
us, to have known the passion of love. But her rare 
beauty had, even in those tender years, gained her many 
passionate admirers, and her quickness of intellect was the 
wonder and amusement of all her acquaintance. 

The lieutenant-general was fated not to reap any of the 
advantages of his newly-acquired appointment. He died 
on board ship, during his passage to America. His patron, 
also, was doomed to iind his death at sea, but in a more 
calamitous manner. Erancis, Lord Willoughby, was lost in 
a violent hurricane, which destroyed eleven ships, in the 
year 1666. Pepys mentions this catastrophe, in a letter to 
Lord Brouncker, with ofl&cial brevity and coolness. " But 
perhaps our ill, but confirmed, tidings from the Barbadoes 
may not have reached you yet, it coming but yesterday ; 
viz., that about eleven ships, whereof two of the king's, the 
Hope and Coventry, going thence with men to attack St. 
Christopher's, were seized by a violent hurricane and all 
sunk — ^two only of the thirteen escaping, and those with 
the loss of masts, &c. My jLord Willoughby himself is in- 
volved in the disaster, and I think two ships thrown upon 
an island of the Erench, and so all the men, to 500, became 
their prisoners." 

When Aphara, with her widowed mother, and her 
brothers and sisters, gained the terra firma of Surinam, 
they took possession of a house that appears to have stood 
somewhere on the Parham estate, and which was placed at 
their disposal. The scene was novel, and had plenty to in- 
terest them. " As soon as I came into the country the * 
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best house in it was presented to me, called St. John's 
Hill." Aphara afterwards wrote in her novel of Oroonoko 
— " It stood on a vast rock of white marble, at the foot of 
which the river ran a vast depth down, and not to be de- 
scended on that side ; the little waves, still dashing and 
washing the foot of this rock, made the softest murmurs 
and purlings in the world; and the opposite bank was 
adorned with such vast quantities of different flowers eter- 
nally blowing, and every day and hour new, fenced behind 
'em vrith lofty trees, of a thousand rare forms and colours, 
that the prospect was the most ravishing that sands can 
create. On the edge of this white rock, towards the river, 
was a walk or grove of orange and lemon trees, about half 
the length of the mall here : whose flowery fruit-bearing 
branches met at the top, and hindered the sun, whose rays 
are very fierce there, from entering a beam into the grove ; 
and the cool air that came from the river made it not only 
fit to entertain people in, at, all the hottest hours of the day, 
but refreshed the sweetest blossoms, and made it always 
sweet and charming ; and, sure, the whole globe of the 
world cannot show so delightful a place as this grove was ; 
not aU the gardens of boasted Italy can produce a shade to 
outvie this, which Nature had joined with Art to render so 
exceeding fine ; and 'tis a marvel to see how such vast trees, 
as big as English oaks, can take footing in so solid a rock, 
and in so little earth as covered that rock. But all things 
by nature there are delightful and wonderful." 

In another place, in the same novel, she writes of the 
country — " Though in a word I must say thus much of it ; 
that certainly had his late Majesty of sacred memory but 
seen and known what a vast and charming world he had 
been master of in that continent, he' would never have 
parted so easily with it to the Dutch. 'Tis a continent, 
whose vast extent was never yet known, and may contain 
more noble earth than all the universe besides ; for, they 
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Bay, it reaches from the east to the west one way a» far as 
China, and another to Peru. It affords all things both for 
beauty and use ; *tis there eternal spring, always the very 
months of April, May, and June ; the shades are perpetua!, 
the trees bearing at once all degrees of leaves and fruit, 
from blooming buds to ripe autumn ; groves of oranges, 
lemons, citrons, figs, nutmegs, and noble aromaticks, con* 
tinually bearing their fragrancies. The trees appearing all 
like nosegays adorned with flowers of different kinds, some 
are all white, some purple, some scarlet, some blue, some 
yeUow ; bearing at the same time ripe fruit, and blooming 
young, or producing every day new. The very wood of all 
these trees has an intrinsic value above common timber ; 
for they are, when cut, of different colours, glorious to be- 
hold, and bear a price considerable, to inlay withal. Be- 
sides this, they yield rich balm and gums ; so that we make 
our, candles of such a rich aromatick substance, as does not 
only give a sufficient light, but, as they bum, they cast 
their fumes all about. Cedar is the common firing, and all 
the houses are built with it. The very meat we eat, when 
set on the table, if it be native, I mean of the country, per- 
fumes the whole room ; especially a little beast called an 
armadiUy, a thing which I can liken to nothing so well as 
a rhinoceros ; 'tis all in white armour, so jointed, that it 
moves as weU in it as if it had nothing on ; this beast is 
about the bigness of a pig of six weeks old." The reader 
will admit that Aphara knew well how to place the wonders 
of her travels before the gaping Londoners ! 

The young girl, while she was in America, had very deli- 
cate health, and was subject to fits of melancholy and sud- 
den fainting. But indisposition did not restrain her from 
exerting herself in a manner that would astonish young 
ladies of the present day.. She joined in the fierce sport of 
tiger-hunting; and made expeditions far up the country, 
for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the native 
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tribes. On one occasion she was introduced to the war- 
captains of a tribe, whose appearance struck her. " For 
my part, I took 'em for hobgoblins and fiends, rather than 
men ; but however their shapes appeared, their souls were 
very humane and noble ; but some wanted their noses, some 
their lips, some their ears, and others cut through each 
cheek with long slashes, through which their teeth appeared ; 
they had several other formidable wounds and scar^ or 
rather dismemberings. CsBsar was marvelling as much at 
their faces, wondering how they should all be so wounded in 
war ; he was impatient to Imow how they came by those 
frightful marks of rage and malice, rather than wounds got 
in noble battle. They told us by our interpreter, that 
when any war was waging, two men, chosen out by some 
old captain whose fighting was past, and who could only 
teach the theory of war, were to stand in competition for 
the generalship, or great war-captain ; and being brought 
before the old judges now past labour, they were asked, 
what they dare do, to show they were worthy to lead an 
army. When he who is first asked, making no reply, cuts 
off his nose, and throws it contemptibly on the ground ; 
and the other does something to himself that he thinks 
surpasses him, and perhaps deprives himself of lips and an 
eye ; so they slash on till one gives out, and many have died 
in this debate.'* There was no routine system, it would 
appear, in the war-offices of that people. 

The CsBsar, who is mentioned in the preceding extract 
from Oroonoko, was a negro slave on Lord Willoughby's 
estate, for whom Aphara had conceived a violent passion. 
He had been a powerful prince and warrior in Africa, and 
was known and feared as " the brave Oroonoko." Deprived 
of his liberty by an English slave-merchant, who was an 
extreme example of the villany of the English slave-mer- 
chants of that period, the Prince Oroonoko was conveyed t<) 
BtfrihAm, mi th€*e' sold to Lord Wiilo^by '» ag^nt. The 

TOL» I. M 
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misfortunes of this poor fellow aroused the sympathies of 
the generous Aphara, who exerted herself to her utmost to 
gain his liberty, and was instrumental in bringing about his 
marriage with an old love, Imoinda, a beautiful captive, who 
had been taken from his embraces in Africa, and sent as a 
slave to South America, luckily to the same colony he? 
lover was to visit in wretched servitude. The end of 
Oroonoko was heart-rending. He came into contention 
with the authorities of the colony, and was by them flogged 
once and again, roasted till he was nearly dead, and then, 
before life was extinct, was brutally dismembered. Aphara, 
luckily, did not witness her poor friend's last sufferings, 
but her mother and sister were present during the perpe- 
tration of the atrocity, ineffectually endeavouring to pre- 
vent the intentions of Oroonoko's merciless per^cutors 
being carried into effect. 

On the return of Mrs. Johnson and her children to 
England, Aphara made her appearance at court, and told 
Charles the Second the story of her adventures. She as- 
sured him that America contained snakes three 9core yards 
long, and I know not what else. The merry monarch was 
BO delighted with her intelligence, and so deeply affected 
with the narration of Oroonoko's wrongs, that he requested 
her to publish her account for the benefit of the world. 
In obedience to the royal request, she wrote and in due 
time published " The History of Oroonoko ; or, the Boyal 
^Slave." This is by far the best of her novels,— full of 
feeling and generosity, because the affections of the writer 
were warmly interested in the subject of her story. It had 
a great success — ^perhaps a greater for that day than Mrs. 
Stowe's famous "Uncle Tom's Cabin." The world went 
mad on the enormities of slavery. There doubtless would 
have been public meetings of ladies on the question, had it 
then been the custom for ladies to hold parliaments on 
^uch matters. Southeme put the great novel on the stage. 
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Hifl tragedy, " Oroonoko'* — which is nothing more than a 
dramatic version of Aphara's novel, and in some respects is 
not worthy of its original — ^was received by the play-goers 
with loud applause. Its author was amply rewarded, as 
indeed he was for nearly all his literary undertakings, for 
he once obtained no less a sum than £700 for a play. 

A great literary authority has said that the memory of 
Southeme should be held sacred, because he was the first 
English writer who used his pen to expose the injustice and 
iniquity of the slave-trade. This remark, though made by 
a justly celebrated man, is erroneous, and does wrong to 
more than one author besides Aphara Behn. 

To those who maintain that hxmianity moves in a circle, \ 
ever in action, but never progressing, it may cause the I 
delight of a cynical sneer to know, that nearly two hundred / 
years ago the favourite work of light literature was a/ 
" nigger novel." 

Immediately Aphara returned to England, she was be- 
sieged by lovers of all degrees in rank and age. Her 
selection was prudent ; Mr. Behn, a rich London merchant, 
of Dutch extraction, was the suitor so fortunate as to win 
her. History does not say much of this man, but it would 
appear that he did not live long after their marriage, for 
there is good reason to suppose that he died before the 
close of the year 1666. 

In that year Aphara was employed by the king in an 
important service. Our conflict with the Dutch was then 
at a most interesting crisis, and Aphara was sent abroad to 
act as a spy on the enemy's movements. Charles himself 
was the person who named her as the fittest possible agent 
for such a mission. She prudently fixed her head-quarters 
at Antwerp, and from that city sent a simunons to a former 
admirer, whom she speaks of as Yander Albert, to hasten 
and gladden her with a sight of his countenance. Vander 
Albert was a merchant of Utrecht, of considerable reputa- 

£ 2 
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tion and influence in Holland — so much so, tliat important 
state secrets were conflded to his keepmg. Aphara's in- 
vitation was not despised ; her old admirer (a handsome 
fellow, thirty-two years of age), quickly appeared before her, 
and was wrought into an ecstasy of bliss by hearing her hint 
she would one day marry him if he only gave satisfactory 
proofs of his love. Without much parleying he agreed to 
play his country false, and to communicate to his mistress 
the plans of De Witt and De Euyter. He kept his word : 
and before long apprised Aphara that an expedition was in 
contemplation to sail up the Thames and destroy the English 
shipping. Quickly was this news conveyed to London; but 
the ministers were incredulous ; and Aphara's note was 
only laughed at, and shown with expressions of derision to 
some who especially ought not to have seen it. Those clever 
statesmen! Had they only paid proper attention to a 
woman's words, the nation might have been saved the hu- 
miliation which was consummated ' while Charles was feast- 
ing with the ladies of the seraglio, and was amusing himself 
with hunting a moth about the supper-room.' Had they 
only acted with common prudence, Eochester might never 
have had occasion to write : — 

" MistSi storms, short victuals, adverse winds, 

And once the navies^ wise Division, 
Defeated Charles his best Designs, 

Till he became his Foes' Derision. 
But he had swinged the Dutch at Chattam, 
Had he had ships but to come at 'em." 

Not meeting with the respect due to her from the govern- 
ment at home, Aphara no longer troubled herself about 
political affairs, but during the remainder of her stay at 
Antwerp devoted herself to the pleasures of society. The 
beautiful Englishwoman, mirthful (sometimes boisterously 
so), with quick wit, rich and free with her money, a poetess 
and a travelled personage, soon became the rage of the place. 
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Lovers flocked round her by scores : and good fun she made 
of the whole of them. One old gentleman, a rich merchant, 
fat, short-winded, unwieldy, and pompous — a caricature of 
Dutch awkwardness and absurdity — a friend of Yander 
Albert, implored her to jnarry him. The letter in which he 
made this offer is worth the trouble of perusal. The mag- 
nificence of thought and diction displayed in this effusion 
must be accounted for by the fact, that the wriler was im- 
pressed with the belief that so great a genius as Mrs. Behn 
would not be gratified by any ordinary epistle. 

" Most Transcendent Charmer, 

** I have strove often to tell you the tempest of my heart, and with 
my own mouth scale the walls of your affections ; but terrified with the 
strength of your fortifications, I concluded to make more ■ regular 
approaches, and first attack you at a farther distance, and try first what 
a bombardment of letters would do ; whether these carcasses of love, 
thrown into the sconces of your eyes, would break into the midst of your 
breast, beat down the court of guard of your aversion, and blow up the 
magazine of your cruelty, that you might be brought to a capitulation 
and yield upon reasonable terms. Believe me, I love thee more than 
money ; for indeed thou art more beautiful than the ore of Guinea. 
♦ ♦ • Oh ! thou art beautiful in every part, as a goodly ship imder 
sail from the Indies ; thy hair is like her flowing pennons, as she enters 
the harbour, and thy forehead bold and fair as her prow ; thy eyes are 
bright and terrible as her guns ; thy nose like a rudder tiiat steers my 
desires ; thy mouth like a well-wrought mortar whence the granadoes of 
thy tongue are shot into the gun-room of my heart and shatter it to 
peces ; thy teeth are the grappling-irons that fasten me to my ruin, and 
of which I would wish to get dear in vain ; thy neck is curious and 
small like thft very top-mast head, beneath which thy lovely bosom swells 
itself like the main-sail before the wind. ♦ * * ♦ Oh that I could 
once see thy keel above water ! And is it not a pity that so spruce a 
ship should be immanned, should lie in the harbour for want of her 
crew ? Ah ! let me be the pilot to steer her by the Cape of Good Hope 
for the Indies of Love. But oh I fair Englishwoman ! thou art a fire- 
ship gilded and sumptuous without, and dnven before the wind to set 
me on fiire ; for thy eyes indeed are, like that, destructive, though like 
brandy bewitching ; alas ! they have grappled my heart, my forecastle's 
on fire, my upper decks are consumed, and nothing but the water of 
despair keeps the very hulk from combustion ; so you have left it only 
in my choice to drown or bum. Oh! for pity's sake take some pity, for 
thy compassion is more desirable than a strong gale,, when we have got 
to the windward of a Sally-man ; your eyes, I say again and again, like 
a chain-shot, have brought down the main-mast of my resolution by the 
board, cut aU the rigging of my discretion and interest, blown up the 
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powd6r-room of my affections, and shattered all the hulk of my bosom ; 
80 that without the planks of your pity, I must inevitably sink to the 
bottom. This is the deplorable condition, transcendant beauty \ of your 
undone vassalt 

"Van Bbuin/* 

Positively Aphara did not capitulate ! She never mar- 
ried again. One rich merchant had given her enough of 
xnatrunony.^ 

On quitting Antwerp, Aphara went to Ostend ; and &om 
that place she proceeded to Dunkirk, where she took ship 
for England. One of her fellow-passengers was Sir Bernard 
G-ascoign. " Sir Bernard had brought with him from Italj 
several admirable telescopes and prospective glasses ; and 
looking through one of them, when the day was very calm 
and clear, espied a strange apparition floating on the water, 
was also seen by all in their turn that looked through it ; 
which made them conclude that they were painted glasses 
that were put at the ends, on purpose to surprise and amaze 
them that looked through 'em ; till after having taken 'em 
out, rubb'd and put 'em in again, they found the same thing 
floating toward the ship, and which was now come so near 
as to be within view without a glass. * * * The flgur« 
was this, a four-square floor of various coloured marble^ 
from which ascended rows of fluted and twisted pillars, 
embossed round with climbing vines and flowers, and waving 
streamers, that received an easy motion in the air ; upon 
the pillars a hundred little cupids clambered with fluttering 
wings. This strange pageant came almost near enough for 
one to step out of the ship into it before it vanished ; after 
which, and a short calm, followed so violent a storm, that 
having driven the ship upon the coasts, she split in i^ght of 
land ; but the people, by the help of the inhabitants and 
boats from shore, were aU saved ; and our Astrea arrived 
safe, though tired, to London from a voyage that gained her 
more reputation than profit." The marvel of the " great 
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searBerpent" sinks into insignificance when compared with 
this " strange apparition." 

Perhaps the reader wonders what may be the meaninig of 
Astrea in the above passage. It was Aphara Behn's nom 
de plttme. It was then much more the fashion, eyen than 
now, for ladies stepping out of the usual path and becoming 
authors or wits to shroud themselves under an assumed 
name. Orinda, Eosania, Leucasia, Ardelia, an«fr scores of 
like elegant appellations, including the ever famous Stella 
and Vanessa, are as familiar to our ears as Currer Bell. 

With the exception of the Duchess of Newcastle, England 
had never seen so voluminous a female writer as Astrea. — 
A great lyric Tom-Moorish sort of poem, called " A Voyage 
to the Island of Love," and innumerable smaller effusions of 
a like kind — congratulatory odes to royal personages on the 
birth or anticipated birth of babies — ^novels, some taken 
straight from the ^French without a profession of alteration, 
and some the productions of Scarrow and other Erench 
writers of that date served up with slightly different and 
perchance stronger spices — and plays which are best de*- 
Bcribed by saying that the age liked them, constitute the 
works on which she confidently rested her claim to the 
applause of posterity. ^ 

Her " Pindarick Ode on the Death of our late Majesty,'* 
i.e. Charles 11., ought no longer to remain in oblivion. She 
compares his late Majesty to Moses, and James II. to Joshua. 
On his death-bed Charles 



Blest his stars that in an age so vain, 
Where jealous mischiefe, frauds, rebellions reign, 
Like Moses, he had led the murmnring crowd, 
Beneath the peaceful rule of his almighty wand ; 
Pulled down the golden calf to which they bowed. 
And left 'em safe, entering the promised land : 
And to good Joshua now resigns his sway, 
Joshua, by heaven and nature pointed out to lead the way^ 
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And now tlie fatal hour came on, 

And all the blessed pow'rs above, 

In haste to make hun all their own, 

Around the royal bed in shining order move. 

Once more he longs to see the breaking day, 

The last his mortcd eyes shall ere behold. 

And oft he asked if no kind ray 

Its near approach foretold. 

And when he found 'twas dawning in, 

(With the cold tide of death that flowed all o'er) 

" Draw, draw,'* said he, " this cloud that hangs between, 

*' And let me take my last adieu ; 

'' Ah, let me take my last, last view, 

"For I shall never, never see it more." 

And now — 

Officious angels catch his dying sighs, 
And bear 'em up in triumph to the skies, 
Each forms a soul ! of the Divinest dress ! 
For new-bom kings and heroes to possess. 
The last that from the sacred Fabrick flew 
Made Charles a god ! and James a monarch too !" 

Her " Congratulatory Poem to her most sacred Majesty 
on the universal hopes of aU loyal persons for a Prince of 
Wales " — ^that is, to James the Second's queen, is not less 
good : — 

Like the first sacred infant, this will come, 
With promise laden from the blessed womb. 
To call the wand'ring, scattered nations home. 
Adoring princes shaU arise from far, 
Inf orm'd by angels, guided by his star, 
The new-bom wonder to behold, and greet ; 
And kings shall ofler incense at his feet. 

* * * • * • * 

The poem concludes with this address to James — whilom 
Joshua : — 

Behold with joy three prostrate nations come ; 
Albion, Hibemia, and old Caledon 
Now join their interests, and no more dispute, 
With sawcy murmurs, who is absolute ; — 
Since from the wonders of your life 'tis plain, 
You will, you shall, and must for ever reign. 

And this was written in 1688 ! ! ! 
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The reader perhaps thinks this poetry pitiful and impious 
trash. Our ancestors thought it superior to anything Milton 
had 'written! 

As a poetess^ Astrea was most felicitous in ballad-writing. 
To collectors of ballads her sheets in grim black-letter ar^ 
well known. The following may honestly be praised. 

SCOTS SONG. 

When Jemmy first began to love, 

He was the gayest swain 
That ever yet a flock had drove, 

Or danced upon the plain. 
Twas then that I, weyp me poor heart, 

My freedom threw away ; 
And finding sweets in every smart, 

I cou'd not say him nay. 

And ever when he talked of love 

He wou^d his eyes decline ; 
And every sigh a heart wou'd move, 

Good faith, and why not mine ? 
He'd press my hand and kiss it oft. 

In silence speak his name, 
And whilst he treated me thus soft, 

I wish'd him more to blame. 

Sometimes to feed my flocks with him 

•My Jemmy wou'd invite me ; 
WhSre he the gayest songs wou'd sing 

On purpose to delight me. 
And Jemmy every grace displayed. 

Which were enough I trow 
To conquer any princely maid. 

So did he me I vow. 

• 

But now for Jemmy must I mourn, 

Who to the wars must go ; 
His sheep-hook to a sword must turn ; 

Alacft, what shall I do ? 
His bag-pipe into warlike sounds 

Must now exchanged be ; 
Instead of bracelets, fearful wounds ; 

Then what becomes of me ? 

Against Astrea's novels the charge of immorality has 
been brought, and it is difficult or rather impossible to 
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rebut it. The only defence that can be made for them, is 
to be found, in the fact that they did not run against the 
taste of the times in which they were written. Indeed, 
whea compared with the indecencies of the Italian, Spanish 
and French novels, which were the models of Mrs. Behn's 
productions, the most objectionable passages in the memdrs 
of the " Court of King Bantain," and " Oroonoko " are 
very trivial offences. Steele passed sentence on her as one 
'who understood the practick part of love better than 
the speculative.' Still her fictions so little shocked the 
feelings of our ancestors, that every young lady of fashion 
who could read, read them, and the French editor of " Agnes 
De Castro " said it was constructed so as to present " le vice 
^us les traits les plus odieux, et d, faire respecter le vertu." 
But it cannot be denied that no man of common respec- 
tability would, in our days, permit these works to lie on the 
table of his drawing-room. Their very faults, however, 
become valuable historical features. Sir Walter Scott in a 
note to his Life of Swifb says, " The editor was acquainted 
with an old lady of family, who assured him that, in her 
younger days, Mrs. Behn's novels were as currently upon 
the toilette as the works of Miss Edgeworth at present ; 
and described with some humour her own surprise when 
the book falling into her hands after a long interval of years, 
and when its contents were quite forgotten, she found it 
impossible to endure at the age of fourscore, what at fifteen 
she, like all the fashionable world of the time, had perused 
without an idea of impropriety." Some may ask whether 
this faculty of detecting impurity where formerly none had 
been discernible proves an increase in refinement of taste p 
Few will hesitate as to an answer. 

If Aphara's novels are open to censure, on the score of 
their indelicacy, her plays are yet more so, and may more- 
over be sentenced as stupid. Her dramatic works did not 
escape severe reflections from her contemporaries. Still 



they did not sin bo mnch against the laws of propriety, as 
the comedies of the great poets of that era. Dryden, 
Wycherley, Southeme, Etherege, and a score other men, 
were applauded for compositions which no one can now read 
without disgust ; but Astrea, who only imitated the men, 
called down upon herself vehement reproof. How came 
this ? She answered the question in her way in the preface 
to The iMcky Ghcmce, " But I make a challenge to any 
person of common sense and reason — ^that is not wilfully 
bent on iQ-natttre, and will, in spite of sense, wrest a double 
entendre from every thing, lying upon the catch for a jest 
or quibble, like a rook for a cully, but any unprejudiced 
person that knows not the author — ^to read one of my 
comedies and compare 'em with others of this age, and if 
they can find one word that can offend the chastest ear, I 
will submit to all their pevish cavills ; but, right or wrong, 

they must be criminal hecemse a woma/rCs And 

this thing I venture to say, though against my nature, 
because it has a vanity in it, that, had the plays I have 
writ come forth under any man's name, and never known 
to have been mine, I appeal to all unbyast judges of sense, 
if they had not said that person had made as many good 
comedies as any one man that has writ in our age ; but a 
devil on't, the woman damns the poet ^ 

In part, Aphara was right. ( The abuse she was favouredT 
with she would not, in all probability, have received had she 
not been a woman. For though the age saw nothing unfit 
mmen^s writing immoral plays, and acting them in the 
presence of ladies, its taste revolted from the sight of ^ 
female author for the stage. We all know how an ingenious 
lady cured her husband of the reprehensible habit of snuflf- 
taking, by starting a peculiar snuflT-box of her own, and 
taking a pinch whenever her husband regaled himself with 
one. As the snu%- husband could not endure seeing his 
wife take " high-dried Scotch," so the filthy play-wrights 
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were shocked by a woman imitating them. That the 
beautiful, witty Aphara, gentle and refined in appearance 
as she was generous at heart, could put her signature to 
ribald comedies, and that she was only a pupil painting 
after a copy, were truths that wounded and humiliated the 
wits of the theatres.^ Pope lashed the offender — 

The stage how loosely does Astrea tread ; 

and dedicated his greatest work to Mr. Congreve, whose 
comedies, though brilliant as wit can make them, are 
certainly not free from impurity. 

"WTien the first stone had been thrown at poor Astrea, 
the number of her accusers became numerous. Her own 
sex was especially severe on her.^ Virtuous "ladies," as 
the victim herself said, " taking up the scandal from some 
conceited sparks who would in spite of nature be wits and 
beaus," cried fie in most edifying tones, and then retired to 
their closets to enjoy the songs of D'Urfey, and the satires 
of "Wilmot. (Men, too, who were her personal friends, 
' played her false. I " I cannot omit to tell you," she writes, 
"that a wit of the town, a friend of mine, at "Will's coffee- 
house, the first night of the play, cry'd it down as much as 
in him lay, who before had read it, and assured me he never 
saw a prettier comedy. So complaisant one pestilent wit 
will be to another, and in the full cry make his noise too." 
Poor Aphara ! what great pain can a little, mean heart, and 
a smooth tongue work ! Let us hope that to balance against 
this mortification, she had the joy of having repeated to her 
the praises poured on her in her absence, by some blunt, 
rugged friend, who coidd not applaud her to her face. 

She fought a brave fight with her enemies. The men 
were astonished at finding her strong enough to hurl them 
down. The ladies, although she was fighting their battle 
as well as her own, were jealous of a sister so superior to 
themselves. It was, indeed, a novel contest. Hitherto it 
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had been received as a fact not to be questioned, that any 
woman was the inferior of almost every man, and that any 
weaker vessel who took it upon herself to figure in litera- 
ture, was to be very modest in her manner of doing so — ^to 
depreciate the powers of her sex — ^to " invoke the muse " 
with a confession of her utter unworthiness — and to take 
every opportunity to exalt the lords of the creation. The 
delightful Duchess of Newcastle could never allude to 
women in general, without attacking their ignorance and 
mean tempers, and calling them " a kind of mountebanks." 
Katherine Philips, the chaste Orinda, who had been formed 
by* a strict Presbyterian education, to whom Cowley 
wrote— 

We allowed you beauty, and we did submit 

To all the tyrannies of it ; 

Ah ! crud sex, will you depose us too in wit ? 

> 

produced a very meagre poetry, and made humble apologies 
to the men — ^not for her innumerable sins against the laws 
of grammar, but for writing at all — ^being only a woman ! 
The same timidity characterized nearly all the female writers 
of the close of the seventeenth and opening of the 
eighteenth centuries. Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
certainly had no diffidence ; and some of her verses would 
make a shoe-black blush ; but she was a woman of the 
world and of rank, and naturally courageous. 

It was Astrea who first refused to be bound by any flimsy 
distinctions, and said boldly — "Whatever it is right for 
you men to do, it is right for me to attempt." The clwllenge 

was answered, the conflict began, and lasted long- ^the 

lady returned, and usually with interest, every blow she 
received. Her power of raillery and her spirit were ad- 
mitted. " She was of a generous and open temper, some^ 
thing passionate, very serviceable to her friends in all that 
was in her power, and could sooner forgive an injury than 
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do one. She had wit, honour, good-humour, and judgment. 
She was mistress of all the pleasing arts of conversation ; 
but used them not to any one but those who loved plain- 
dealing.'* This is the testimony of her most intimate female 
companion. 

It would be difficult to give anything like an accurate 
picture of Astrea's daily life, that would not horrify modem 
refinement. No imputation approaching dishonour rests 
on her name ; but her amusements and tastes were those of 
her age. In Charles's Court, " ladies highly born, highly 
bred, and naturally quick-witted, were unable to write a 
line in their mother tongue without solecisms and faults of 
spelling, such as a charity girl would now be ashamed to 
commit." In the public promenades of the capital, they would 
grimace, ogle, and flirt with strangers : at the theatres they 
would call out in a loud voice to their own acquaintance, 
and bandy jokes with them: at balls they romped and 
roUicked with the sparks, pouring forth badinage which a 
maid-servant in any reputable household would now bo 
ashamed to utter : their habitual discourse was garnished 
with a disgusting imprecation, which would not now be 
heard from the lips of the most debased, and was on topics 
most displeasing to feminine delicacy. Satirists and grave 
chroniclers agree in their accounts, when describing the 
manners of the period. In such a society as Evelyn, Pepys, 
and Grrammont delineate, a lady might live the pace, and 
y^et cause no scandal.^ Aphara availed herself of the 
license in such manner as suited her temperament. She 
encouraged the addresses of young noodles, conceited 
enough to think no woman safe against their attacks ; and 
when their impertinences became dangerous, she had them 
unceremoniously kicked out of her house. 

She had not passed the middle age, and was still 
young in the buoyancy of her spirits, when she died 
on the 16th of April, 1689. Her death, we are in- 
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formed, was occasioned by an unskilful physician — a fact 
wliicb seems to strike ber biographer, whom we have 
often quoted; as singular! She was interred in West- 
minster Abbey, Gerard Langbaine, the second, gives, in 
his ** Account of English Dramatic Poets," the following 
as the inscription on her tablet, beneath her name and the 
date of ber death ; — 

Here lies a proof that 'wit oan be, 
P^ence enough agamst xnortalitie 

Another biographical work has the following lame, though 
more orthodox, version of the foregoing lines : — 

Here lies a proof that wit can never be 
Pefenpe against mortality. 
Great poetess, O ! thy stupendous lays 
The world admires, and the Muses praise. 

Aphara's last achievement was the translation of the 
sixth book of Cowley's "Plants." "Westley makes her 
exertions on this work the cause of her death : — 

But why should the soft sex be robb'd of thee ? 

Why should not England know 

How much she does to Cowley owe ? 
How much to Boscobel's ever sacred tree ? 

The hills, the groves, the plains, the woods, 

The fields, the meadows, and the floods : 

The flow'ry world, where Gods and Poets use 

To court a mortal or a muse ? 
It shall be done. But who ? ah ! who shall dare 

So vast a toil to undergo, 
And all the world's just censure bear. 

Thy strength, and their own weakness show ? 
Soft Afra, who had led om" shepherds long, 

Who long the nymphs and swains did guide. 

Our envy, her own sex's pride. 

When ail her force on this great theme she'd try'd, 
She strain'd awhile to reach the inimitable song-r- 

She strain'd awhile, and wisely dy'd. 

Let US now say farewell to Aphara Behn. Her dust is 
mingled with the ashes of kings, bards, and patriots, in that 
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noble temple in which our Byron has no statue, — ^in that 
temple, the walls of which, it was once said, would be pro- 
faned should they be inscribed with the name of him who 
sung — 

0, welcome, pure-eyed faith, white handed hope, 
Thou hoveriiiff angel, girt with golden wings ; 
And thou, unbleiuflh'd f onn of chastity ! 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



DAKIEL DE POi:. 



Few lives have been more active, and more finiitful of results 
than was that of Daniel De Poe. He was a hero from the 
day he left school at Newington, till he died full of years 
and worn by poverty. But he had to share the fate that 
many not less noble men had experienced before and have 
toiled under since his time.l His heroism was misunderstooJT^^ 
His moral constitution, like his wit, was beyond his era, 
and he was doomed to undergo the ill as well as the good of 
that fortune. Enemies hated him, and friends mistrusted 
him. In his life he without doubt knew many who admired 
him, like honest Dunton, for his honesty, his subtlety, his 
daring, and his perseverance, but very few were the educated, 
men who sincerely wished him well. He has been dead over 
a hundred and twenty years, and has now plenty of de- 
fenders, — Hazlitt, Lamb, Forster ! "What living (much more 
dead) man can want more applauders P We may wonder 
if, in the unknown land, he takes pleasure in thinking how 
he has been righted. Perhaps he looks on and says, " I 
knew it would be so ;" or maybe he mutters, " a pity these 
pleasant compliments did not come a hundred and fifty 
years sooner — at Guildhall and St. James's." 

Daniel De Foe was bom in 1661, in the parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate. His grandfather was a substantial yeoman at 
Elton, rich enough to keep hounds. His father carried on 
the degrading vocation of a butcher. So did Wolsey's 
father. Mrs. Nickleby asks how this comes, whether there 
may not be something in the suet. The butcher, however, 

YOi. i» V 
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did his utmost to be a good man ; he was a rigid dissenter ; 
and died rich. 

Daniel was eariy indoctrinated into the religious princi- 
ples of his parents, by the presbyterian Dr. Annesley, the 
ejected parson of Cripplegate. It was a common thing in 
that age for clergymen to relinquish their benefices rather 
than act against conscience, and their doing so was held as 
a matter of course ; but now such a divine is a rarity, and 
newspapers enlarge on him as a miracle of probity. This 
good doctor inspired his pupil with jio little fervour for ihe 
gospel. A panic spread amongst Gbd-fearing nonconformists 
that the arm of the law would strip them of their Bibles ; 
so forthwith, all the country over, there were simple families 
hard at work making copies of the Scriptures, so that if the 
printed word should be taken from them, they might still 
have the blessed books in manuscript. Little Dan, then 
quite a child, copied out the whole of the Pentateuch, and 
then — stuck fast. Poor little Dan ! Cannot one see at this 
day his inked finger-nails, and imagine how his wee hands 
ached ? Perhaps, moreover, when the young scribe stopped, 
and said he could not go on fiirther. Pastor Annesley re- 
proved him and called him lukewarm ! 

At fourteen years of age, Daniel De Foe (or Foe as he 
was then called) entered the once famous dissenting academy 
at Newington ; and after four years' study left that nursery, 
by no means a good classic — ^which of course he would have 
been had he been educated at Oxford. 

At twenty-one years, he dipped his pen in the ink, and 
sat down to do battle. The title of his book ran, " Speculum 
Crape-gownorum ; or, a Looking-glass for the young Acade- 
micks, new foyled, &c. By a guide to the Liferior Clergie. 
London ; 1682." Eoger L'Estrange, who was the author 
of the " Guide to the Inferior Clergy," was deeply obliged 
by the attention. " Oh, pray, don't mention it," Daniel 
replied, " one good turn deserves another," 
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Tkis was in 1682. Eichard Stede imd AddiBon were 
r^s^ctively about eleven and ten years of age. 

In 1685) Charles II. died. By this ev^t De Foe was 
doubtless not a little Siffected. A oleaiwheaded, sa^jadoua 
young man, of pure masxners, and enthusiastic fw reli^ouB 
liberty, was one likely to cherish a livdiy affection for a 
p^ut^ rou€. Doubtless when he read Mrs. Behn^s elegy 
on the sainted Ohaiies, he formed a due ^timate of its 
merits. 

'Tis June, 1685. King James and non-Fesistance have 
scarcely been preached up in the London pUlpits, whei^ the 
Bake of Monmouth lands at Lyme, in Dorsetshire. In the 
Duke's army is Daniel Foe. Anything to knock down ike 
enemies of religious liberty. 

That contest ended iu favour of the worse side ; and the 
land was chastened and corrected for its impiety, by its 
divinely appomted ruler. Daniel Foe escaped to the Con- 
tinent. Where he went, one cannot exactly say. But he 
was, ere he died, what was accounted in those times a very 
travelled man, being familiar with iVance, Oermaliy, and 
Spain. On returning from foreign lands, which he did after 
an absence of not many months, he eith^ commenced or 
resumed business as a hose-factor, in Freeman's-court, 
Gomhill. His political enemies deemed this a highly con- 
temptible proceeding. What! sell stockings behind a 
counter ? Pope and Gay shuddered at the thought ; Swift, 
who had never occupied a position lower than that of a 
menial in a great man's house, gave a grin of contempt ; 
and a pack of ignorant rogues, who tried to cover their 
moral turpitude under the name of literature, and who had 
not among them a decent pair of stockings, wrote ungram- 
matical doggrel on the hose-factor's degradation. De Foe^ 
probably only out of pure mischief andjust to give his pursuers 
the slip for a few seconds, replied, '' But, I don't sell stock- 
ings. You're in the wrong, gentlemen ; I am not so base 

f3 
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a thing as a retail dealer, but a negociator between the 
manufacturer and the small merchant." " Just hearken to 
him," exclaimed the gentlemen, who a day before had said 
anybody ought to blush to deal in stockings, &c., "just 
hearken to him ! The man is ashamed of his calling," It 
was also about this time De Poe put the prefix of De before 
his name. What led him to do so it would be hard to say. 
Probably he fancied De made Toe sound prettier. This 
step again brought on him a vast amount of ridicule; 
although it was then the custom for gentlemen to alter the 
spelling of their names, to put in an a or take it out, just 
as the whim took them. We could point to many unaffected 
and honourable gentlemen of that time, who changed from 
one mode of spelling their names to another, much in the 
same way as they might take a new wine into favour for 
habitual drinking. 

In 1688, he becomes a liveryman of London. 

In 1688 also, other events, almost as important, take 
place. William the Third lands, and James, king of Eng- 
land, jv/re divino, runs away. The young London trader 
was up again. On to the death for freedom of thought ! 
He was one of those who guarded William at Henley, and 
in 1689 he rode amongst the guard of honour who sur- 
rounded William and Mary, when they paid a visit to the 
city. The great William had a cordial admiration for his 
sagacious, active, and truly noble subject. The hose-factor 
participated largely in the secret councils of his sovereign, 
and was honoured with employment on more than one im- 
portant service. 

Just about, and for some time after, the revolution, De Foe 
resided at Tooting, where he was surrounded with the signs 
of prosperity, and moreover kept his coach.* At Tooting 
he exerted himself successfully to bring the dissenters of 
the place into a regular congregation. At this period of 
his life he was involved in commercial affiiira— as a city-man 
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on Comhill, as a Spanish merchant (or peddler, as his 
opponents suggested), and as a large proprietor in the tile- 
kiln and brick-kiln works at Tilbury, Essex. The exact 
points of time when he entered into these two latter 
speculations cannot be fixed. 

Severe reverses in business soon befell him— from what 
cause it cannot be said, but certainly not firom want of in* 
dustry on his part. In 1692, he failed; and retired to 
Bristol to be for a while out of the way of his creditors. 
It is by the world's treatment of a man when in adversity 
that we best see some features of his character. Creditors 
neither are nor ever have been a very merciful class of men; 
but De Poe's, so high a sense had they of his honour, took 
his personal security for the amount of composition on his 
debts. But being legally freed from liabilities was with 
De Foe very dijQferent from being morally liberated. A 
large portion of his laborious existence was devoted to dis- 
charging debts from which his composition had in the eye 
of the law absolved him. No less a sum than 12,000J, 
earned by continued labour, did he thus pay away. 

Prom 1695 to 1699 he had the post of accountant to the 
Commissioners of the Glass Duty. 

In the January of 1701 appeared one of his most famous 
productions, " The True-bom Englishman," a satire of the 
first order of merit. Bugged the verse is without doubt, 
but the language is as manly as the sentiment, and the 
sarcasm is sharp as a needle, pierces to the marrow, and 
then bums like caustic. 

It has been said that the two first lines of a poem will 
usually show whether it is worth reading. The two first of 
" The Tme-bom Englishman," are 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there. 

Let the reader continue, — or rather, with the poem before 
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him, let him diseontinue reading it if he can. Maay couplets 
will cling to the least tenacious memory : — such as 

Great famiKes of yesterday we show, 

A&d lords whose parents were, the Lord knows who. 

The poem sold rapidly. The author puUished nine edi- 
tions, ajad it was issued to the world twelye times without 
his coxicurrence. Of the cheaper numbeira 80,000 were sold. 
]E!ngUshmen lesj^ned, and with fair graee acknowledged the 
truth of the lesson, that their national extraction instead 
of being ^wre^ was obscure and confused in the extreme. 
If ever again were Dutchmen sneered at for not beiog txue- 
bom Englishmen. 

In March, 1702, the great Bong William died. Times 
were now to change* Intolerant churchmen were to gain 
a passing adoendancy,, and conscientioua diis^enters were to 
>_J?e^ pcrseouted. At this crisis I>e Foe sent fcnrth^s most 
n^otprious, and, perhaps, his most briUiant political pam- 
phlet—the " Shortest Way with the Dissenters ; a Proposal 
for the establishment of the church. London: 1702." 
Those who l^ave studied the powers of irony displayed in 
this and other similar writings of De Foe, will not, however 
much they continue to admire Gulliver's Travels, be inclined 
to rate the Pean's irony as pre-eminent for originality. But 
irony is a dangerous weapon to use. What with fools who 
cQflmot, and rogues who vMl mt understand, it too frequently 
wounds him who wields it not less than those, against whom 
it is employed. "But consider, my dear lad, that fools 
cannot distinguish this,— and that knaves will not," said 
Eugeniu^ to Yorick. Sown^. churchmen were delighted 
with the barbarous proposals, found in " the shortest way," 
for the treatment of non-conformists ; grave clergymen said 
the book ought to be bound with the sacred Scriptures. 
Gilie dissenters were not less affected — but in a different 
way : in the anonymous author of the tract they saw only 
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a blood-thirsty foe. At last the secret was discovered; — 
the churehmen were furious at the blow they had received, 
so deeply humiliating to them as Christiaus and people of 
intelligeBce ; the dissenters were far from being pleased — 
they could not forgive their advocate the possession of 
talents so superior to their own ; and they never ceased to 
remember with bitterness the ridicule they had incurred by 
being hoaxed by their ownhoax. But though the churchmen 
were the laughing stock of all but their own partisans, they 
were powerfiil^and had the means of vengeancein their hands. 
Ii6t US read tiie London Gazette, Jan. 10th, 1702-3 : — 

'* Whereas Daniel De Foe, alias Be Fooe, is charged with writing a 
aoandaloxis and seditious pamphlet, entitled '' The ^ortest Way with 
the DisBeoateni ;*' he la a middle-sizedy spare man, about forty years old; 
of a brown complexion, ajiddark brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig ; 
a hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near his mouth ; 
was bom in London, and for many years was a hose-factor, in Freeman's 
Yard, in Com Hill, and now is owner of the brick and pantile works 
near Tilbuiy Fort, in Egsex ; whoever shall discover the said Daniel De 
Foe to one of her Majesty's principal secretaries of state, or any one of 
her Majesty's justices of the peace, so as he may be apprehended, shall 
have a reward of fifty pounds, which her Majesty has ordered imme- 
diately to be paid on such discovery." 

De Foe having disappeared from the storm, the bookseller 
and printer were taken into custody. On this, the author 
surrendered himself into the hands of the Philistines. On 
Pebruary 24th, 1703, he was indicted for libelling the Tory 
party, and he was tried at the Old Bailey in the following 
July ; he was found guilty ; and the sentence was, that he 
should pay 200 marks to the Queen ; «tand three times in 
the pillory ; be imprisoned during the Queen's pleasure ; 
and find sureties for his good behaviour for seven years. 

It may not be omitted, moreover, that the House of 
Commons, February 25th, 1702-3, resolved with regard to 
" The Shortest Way," " that this book, being full of false 
and scandalous reflections on this parliament, and tending 
to promote sedition, be burnt by the hands of the common 
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hangman, to-morrow, in New Palace-yard." Poor book! 
Poor honourable members ! They little thought what waa 
the principal thing that fire destroyed ! 

Let us now read the London Onzette,lSo. 3,936, Thursday, 
July 29th, to Monday, August 2nd, 1703: — "London, 
July Slst. On the 29th instant, Daniel Poe, alias, De Poe, 
stood in the pillory before the Eoyal Exchange in Corn- 
hill, as he did yesterday near the conduit in Cheapside, and 
this day at Temple-bar," Ac, &c. But to the great morti- 
fication of enthusiastic admirers of religious intolerance, 
the mob did not annoy this hose-factor when exposed in the 
pillory, but closing round him protected him from all 
annoyance, sang his songs in compliment to him, drank his 
health, and pelted him — ^not with rotten eggs, but with 
flowers. Eeally and truly, the House of Commons, and all 
the bigoted ecclesiastics of the kingdom, were the ones 
pilloried, and not the courageous writer. Pope wrote in 
the Dunciad : — 

" Fearless on high stood unabashed Be Foe." 

But the poet lived to repent the line, and to leam (to use 
the happy words of an eminent author) that in attempting 
to murder he had committed suicide. Swift spoke of De Poe 
as " the fellow that was piUoried : I forget his name :" but 
a cruel punishment was in store for that selfish, bad, dis- 
honest man. The martyr himself wrote, while in Newgate, 
an ode to the pillory, containing the following lines : — 

Hail ! hi'rofiflyphick state machine, 
Condemned to punish fancy in : 
Men, that are men, can in thee feel no pain, 
' And all thy insignificance disdain. 

Contempt, that false, new word for shame, 

Is without crime an empty name — 

A shadow to amuse manlund, 

But never frights the wise or well-fixed mind : 

Virtue despises human scorn 

And scandala innocence adorn. 
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This trial stripped DePoe of £3,500, again reducing him, 
with a wife and family, to penury. But while in prison he" 
worked hard. The greater the difiB.eulties around him, the 
greater became the man. He commenced his newspaper, 
"the Beview" the parent of the Tatler, Spectator, Eambler. 
At first it only came out twice a week ; but soon an addi- 
tional weekly number was added. Of this periodical, De Poe 
was the sole writer. In prison and out of prison, in sick- 
ness and health, he supplied the papers : an unparelleled 
instance of industry ! But this was only a portion, and a 
small one, of his toil. Besides " the JReview" which lasted 
for thirteen years, no less than one hundred and eighty- 
three separate works — ^poems, novels, political essays, his- 
tories, and expositions of moral questions — ^unquestionably 
came from his pen ; and fifty-two more are, with suflElcienlL. 
reason, attributed to him. iBut a change in his lot is at 
hand, ^ov nc3 / 

^^itC^ln 1704, he is released from prison by the influence of 
Harley. 

In 1705, he is sent abroad by Harley on a secret mission. 

In 1706, he makes the first of a series of visits to Scot- 
land, to negociate and forward the Union ; in bringing 
about which iordmirable measure he was mainly instru- 
mental. 

In 1708, he entered Godolphin's service — ^that is, he 
remained in the Queen's with Harley's warm approval. 

Again he is indicted for writings : the only fault of which 
was, that they were addressed to blockheads and dishonest 
men. Again he has to pay-dear for his indulgence in irony. 
He is fined £800 and thrown into Newgate. But after a 
few months' confinement, he is released, November, 1713. 

In July, 1714, Anne dies ; and with her death, a pension 
De Eoe had received for his services in Scotland ceases. 

In 1715, De Foe retired from political life, and took his 
farewell to party strife in " an Appeal to Honour and Justice, 
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though it be of his Wovst Enenxies. Bj Daniel Se Poe. 
Being a true account of hia conduct in public aSabs. 
London^ 1715." While he was employed in revising the 
work, he was struck with apoplexy. 

But soon the lioa-hearted man re^iyed^ and he was at 
work agaiu with hifi pen» 

In 1719 (wheu the author was fifty-eight years of age) 
appeared Bobinson Crusoe. 

From his retirement from the arena of politics, history 
says Uttle of him, saye that which his immortal works tell 
us. In 1724 he was Hying in c^ulence and with dignity, 
at a house in Chureh-street, Newinjgton — ^which is at the 
present day an object of curiosity, as haying been the 
residence of the celebrated writer and patriot. He was 
then a hearty old gentl^nan, — distressed certainly by 
bodily ailments, but with a yigorous intellect, and a heart 
kindly as ever. It was about this time that one Thomas 
Webb wrote : — " And poor distressed I, left alone, and no 
one to go and speak to, save only Mr. De Poe, who bath 
acted a noble and generous part towards me and my poor 
children. The Lord reward him and his wife with the bless- 
ings of the upper and nether spring, and with the blessings 
of his basket and store." 

A fresh reverse comes. And in 1730, the aged De Foe is 
in a debtors' prison. 

Yet another blow ; — ^the steel enters to the heart. His 
son, in whom he trusted, dishonours his name I Let us 
read De Foe's letter to his son-in-law, Mr. Baker, the cele- 
brated naturalist :— 

" Bear Mr. Baker, 

" I have your very kind and affectionate letter of the let, but not 
Come to my hand tUI the 10th ; where it had been delayed I know not, 
as your kind manner, and kinder thought from which it flows (for I take 
all you say as I believe you to be, sinoere and Nathaaiel-like, without 
guile) waa a particular satisiaction to me : so the stop oi a letter, how- 
ever it happened, deprived me of that cordial too many days, consider- 
ing how much I stood in need of it, to suppwt a mind ainkiBg under 



tiie weighik ol ao alSictioii too ksav; f ot miy ttr^ag^ and lookiog en 
mysell as abaodojoed of eyeiy cozofort, erery friend, and eYery relatiiTQ^ 
escept such only as ace able to give me no assistanco. 

'* I am soiry you sbould say at the beguuoang ol.yoiir letter you vers 
debarred a&eas^ me. Depend on my sincerity for this: I am far from 
debarring you. On the contrary, it will be a greatflr eomfort. to ma 
than sfiy I now enjoy, that I could have your agreeable visits with 
safety, and could see both you and my dearest Sophia^ could it be with- 
out giving her the grief of seeing her father m tmuinis, and under the 
load of insupportable sorrows. I am sorry I must open my griefs so far as 
to teUher, A is not the blow I received from a wicked, purjnred, and 
eontemptible^Bemy that has broken in upon my spirit ; which, as she 
well knows, has carried me on through greater disasters than these. 
But it has been the injustice, unkindness, and, I must say, inhuman 
dealing of my own son, which has both ruined my family, and, in a 
word, has broken m^y heart ; and as I am at this time under a very 
heavy weight of illness, which I think will be a fever, I take this occa- 
sion to vent my grief hi the breasts, who I know will make a prudent 
use of it, and tell you, nothing but tins has conquered or could conquer 
me. St tu. Brute. I depended upon him — I trusted him — I gave up 
my two dear, unprovided children into his hands ; but he has no com- 
passiosy and suSI»» thmn and their poor dyiog mother to beg their 
bread at his door, and to crave, as if it were an alms — what he is boimd 
under hand and seal, and by the most sacred promises, to supply them 
vdtik— himself at the same living in a profusion of i^nty. It is too 
much for me. Excuse my infirmity ; J can say no more ; my heart is 
too full. I only ask one thing of you as a dying request. Stand by 
thflim when I am gone^ and let them not be wronged while h» is able to 
do them right. Stand by them as a brother : and if you have anything 
within you owing to my memory, who have bestowed on you the best 
gift I had to give, let them not be injured and trampled on by false 
pretences and unnatural reflections. I hope they will want no hdp but 
that of comfort and counsel ; but tiiat they will indeed want, being too 
essie to be managed by words and promises. 

** It adds to my grief that it is so difficult to me to see you. I am at a 
distance from London, in Kent ; nor have I a lodging in London, nor 
have I been at that f^e in the Old Bailey since I wrote you I was 
removed from it. At present I am weak, having had some fits of a 
fever that have left me low. But those things much more. 

" I have not seen son or daughter, wife or child, many weeks, and 
know not which way to see them. They dare not come by water, and 
by land here is no coach, and I know not what to do. 

" I would say (I hope with comfort) that 'tis yet well. I am so near 
my journey's end, and am hastening to the place where the weary are at 
rest, and where the wicked cease to trouble ; be it that the passage is 
rough, and the day stormy, by what way soever He please to bring me 
to the end of it, I desire to finish life with this temper of soul in all 
cases. Te Deumi laudamiu. 

• • • • • • ° • 

** It adds to my grief that X must never see the pledge of your mutual 
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love, my little grandson. Give him my blessing, and may he be to yoti 

both your joy in youth and your comfort in age, and never add a sigh to 

yoiir sorrow. But, alas ! that is not to be expected. Kiss my dear 

ISophy once more for me ; and if I must see her no more, tell her this is 

from a father that loved her above, above all his comiortB to his last 

breath.— Your unhappy 

D. F. 

" About two miles from Greenwich, Kent. 
Tiieada7, Aug, 12, 1780." 

The brave old man*s work was almost accomplished. 
His suflferings were at their bitterest ; but, thank Q-od ! 
near their termination. 

To the very last he appears to have exerted himself. At 
the close of 1729, he was engaged on a work of imagina- 
tion, sending revised sheets to his publishers, asking pardon 
for a delay in returning them, caused by " exceeding illness," 
and promising to be prompt with the remainder. There is 
no evidence that this last effort was ever published. The 
manuscript was in the possession of Mr. Dawson Turner, of 
Suffolk. 

On April 24, 1731, he was taken by death in Eopemaker's- 
alley, Moorfields, in the parish of St. Giles's; Cripplegate — 
the same parish in which he first drew the breath of life. 
Whether he expired in a decent lodging, or in a dismal 
garret — ^whether alone, or tended in his last moments by 
his wife and children, it is impossible to say. The Parish 
Eegister contains the fullest account extant of his inter- 
ment: — "1731, Daniel Defoe, gentleman. To Tindall's 
(Lethargy). April 26." Tindall's was the general burial- 
ground for Dissenters. 

A twinge shakes the nerves as we read that ambiguous 
word gentleman. It is such a petty title to give Daniel 
De Toe. 

The man who, when a beardless youth, saw the truth, 
and fearlessly declared it — who risked his life for what he 
felt to be his duty — who fought zealously, and without 
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Minting, for freedom, and was, without doubt, an inBtrament 
in the haude of Providence for the preservation of our 
national religion — for in tfaoae days of perU, when tbd 
weight of a feather would at times have turned the balance 
in &vour of Bomanism, ProteBtantism was guarded not by 
the Anglican priesthood (for they betrayed her), but by 
the great champions of spiritual freedom, the Noncon- 
formiatB — the man who laboured effectually in consolidating 
the sieter countriea of England and Scotland ; who was the 
cause of innumerable sociid reforms, amongst which the 
removal of the abuses of the sanctuary at Whitefriara 
(Alaatia), and the Mint, may be mentioned ; who raised his 
voice gainst the cruelties of slavery, devised schemes for 
the amelioration of the poor, and continually ui^ed that 
woman, bo formed by nature to elevate man, ahould be 
raised from the depths of ignorance, which was her lot in 
m<»t cases ; the man who tried so many fields of literature, 
and gained distinction in them all ; he who, honourable, 
single-hearted, fierce in the day of battle, was worthy the 
r^ard and confidence of England's last great king, William 
III. — was Daniel De Foe, gentleman ! 

Not many insights do we get into De Poe'a domestic life. 
He was married twice ; firstly to Mary ; and, secondly, 
to Susannah, but the maiden surname of neither is known. 
In the year 1706, he had seven children ; but in 1707, his 
daughter Martha died. One son, Daniel De Foe, emigrated 
to Carolina, carrying with him, as his father's representa- 
tive, a Ijbend contribution to that stock of Anglo-Saxon 
intellect (or true-bom Unylish /) that has made our Trans- 
atlantic cousins (of whom we are bo naturally proud) a 
nation beloved and honoured wherever our common tongue 
is spoken. Another son, Bernard, took the name of Norton, 
and was mentioned by Pope in the " Dunciad." He was 
editor of " The Flying Post," and was the author of " A 
, Complete Dictionary, by B. N. De Foe, Gent., 1735," a 
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" Memoir of the House of Orange,*' and ** IThe Life rf 
Alderman Barber." The daughters managed tx> recover 
i^eir property from their despicable brother, and settled 
oomfoitably in life — Hannah as a maiden lady, Henri^a 
as the wife of a (gentleman of condition. Sophia's {Mtb> 
Baker's) son lived to be the author of " The Companion to 
tiie Play-house." A great grandson of 3>e Eoe was hanged 
at Tyburn, Jan. 2, 1771 ; and another great-grandson was, 
in 1787, cook on the Savage, sloop-of-war. These two last, 
we may presume, were the descendants of the wretch who, 
whilst " living in a profusion of plenty," allowed his moth^ 
and sisters to be in want ! From this branch came ^' the 
poor descendant from De Foe," to support whose old age 
there has lately been an appeal to the charitable in the 
columns of the Tiin^. 

El what estimation are we to hold De Foe as a writer of 
fiction ? And for what is the English novel indebted to 
him ? The latter question can be answered in a few words 
and with great precision. De Foe brought into the domain of 
imaginative prose-writing graphic description of scenes, 
events, and mental emotions, and quick-pointed conversa- 
-tion. 

Of " Eobinson Crusoe," what necessity is there to speak P 
Who is not familiar with its pages ? What school-boy has 
not undergone a whipping for leaving his lessons unstudied 
while he haa been sitting in the Solitary's hut, or spending 
an afternoon with "man Friday P" How many in the 
decline of life have over the leaves of that wonderful book 
grown young again ! Charles Lamb saysj " Next to the 
Holy Scriptures, it may be safely asserted that this delight- 
ful romance has, ever since it was written, excited the first 
and most powerftd influence upon the juvenile mind of 
England, nor has its popularity been much less among any 
of the other nations of Christendom*" He might have 
^ded; ^'and out of Christendom too." It has been trans- 
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Itttod into Arabic; and BuicUufft ^'heard it read aloud 
aixmug tbe wandering tribes in the cool hoars of evening." 
** nai iBlflnd," a beautiful writer has observ^ ^^ placed 
^ fiu* amidst the mdancholy main ' and remote £rom the 
track of human wanderings, remains to the last the greenest 
spot in memory. At whatever distance of time, the scene 
expands before us as clearlj and distinctly as when we first 
beheld it ; we still see the green savannahs and silent woods, 
which mori^ footstep had never disturbed; its birds of 
strange wing, that had never heard the report of a gun; its 
goats browsing securely in the vide, or peepiug over the 
heights, in alarm at the first sight of man. We can yet 
follow its forlorn inhabitant on tiptoe with suspended breath, 
prying curiously into every recess, glancing fearfully at 
every shade, stazting at every sound, and then look forth 
with him upon the lone and boisterous ocean with the sick- 
ening feeling of an exile cut off for ever from all human 
intercourse. Our sympathy is more truly engaged by the 
poor shipwrecked mariner, than by the great, the lovely, 
and the illustrious of the earth. We find a more effectual 
wisdom in its homely reflections than is to be derived from 
the discourses of the learned and the eloquent. The interest 
with which we converse with him in the retirement of his 
cave, or go abroad with him on the business of the day, is 
as various and powerful as the means by which it is kept up 
are simple and inartificial. So true is everything to nature, 
and such reality is there in every particular, that the 
slightest circumstance creates a sensation, and the print of 
a man's foot or shoe is the source of more genuine terror 
than all the strange sights and odd noises in the romances 
of Mrs. Eadcliffe.'* ^ 

Children are charmed with the atoiy of " Robinson 
Crusoe ;" men of thought are not less delighted with the 
narrative ; but they have recourse to it also as a book in- 
structing them in some of the most valuable truths of 
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philosophy. He must possess a far lower than a merely 
ordinary -mind who leaves the perusal of this wonderful 
book without having acquired from it a new insight into 
his own nature, the means of avoiding the evil, and attaining 
to the good,— without having perceived how many in&nt 
faculties of his being might by training be made to assume 
grand proportions, and be endowed with vast strength. It 
is a great religious poem. It is "the drama of solitude ;" 
the object of which is to show that in the most wretched 
state of desertion there still remains within the human 
breast a power of life independent of external circumstances; 
and that where man is not, there God especially abides. 

Why did not De Poe, with such an unexampled capa- 
bility as a writer of fiction, occupy himself earnestly in his 
art ? Why did he not expend thought, toil, and long years, 
in elaborating two such works as " Eobinson Crusoe," or 
the commencement of" Colonel Jack," instead of scribbling 
page after page, without consideration enough to avoid 
dulness, stories replete with obscenities he must have dis- 
approved, and nonsense that he must have grinne^-«t with 
contempt even while the pen was in his hand ? (Po^t^, in 
his graphic and fascinating sketch of De^e and nis times, 
bids us remember, when judging of /"^lloll Flanders" aud 
^"^Eoxana," the tone of society at the time of their appear- 
ance. Without a doubt, measured by the standard of the 
vicious literature of the Restoration and the two succeeding 
ages, they do not especially sin against purity of morals. 
But in this we cannot find a valid apology for De Eoe, who, 
in composing them, put his hand to works that all serious, 
men of his own religious views must have regarded with 
warm disapproval^ De Poe was not by profession amongst 
the frivolous or godless of his generation ; he was loud in 
his condemnation of the stage, of gambling, and of de- 
bauchery ; he not only knew that voluptuous excess was 
erimiiuki, but he raised his voice to s^ame it out of society^— * 
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and yet he exercised his talents in depicting scenes of 
sensual enjoyment, which no virtuous nature can dwell on 
without pain — ^no vicious one without pleasure. What was 
his motive P Money. — ^ 

. Drelincourt's book of " Consolations against the fears of 
Death," — one of the heaviest pieces of literature religion 
has given to the world (and that is saying no little) — ^hung 
on hand, so that the publisher, much downcast, informed 
De Foe he should lose a considerable sum. '^ Don't fear ! — 
I'll make the edition go off," said De Foe ; and sitting down 
he wrote " A True Belation of the Apparition of one Mrs. 
Veal, the next day after her death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, 
at Canterbury, the 8th of September, 1705, which apparition 
recommends the perusal of Drelincourt's book of * Conso- 
lations against the fears of Dearth.' " The ghost story 
startled and took captive the silly people the author in- 
tended, and he knew so well how, to hoax. A true, honafide 
ghost of a respectable Mrs. Veal had urged on mankind the 
study of Drelincourt. Forthwith the publisher's shop was 
crowded with purchasers, and the edition rapidly left his 
shelves. It is strange how De Foe's biographers and 
admirers delight in this story. It may show De Foe to 
advantage in an intellectual point of view, leading a crowd 
of John Bulls astray, and all the while laughing at them ; 
but as a p]4>of of his mental power such testimony is value- 
less, because unnecessary. That Mrs. Veal's apparition was 
ingeniously told, no one will deny ; but then it was a wilful 
fedsehood, all the same for its cunning construction, and was 
framed to puff a bad book. Such a deed would aid the 
" Woolly Horse " and " Fejee Mermaid " in giving^,grace to 
a Bamum's life ; but to think that De Foe couTd tell lies 
for a trade purpose is more than' common pain. 

And here we find the secret of this great man's shame. 
He was a man of somewhat expensive habits, continually 
entering into rash monetary speculations, and burdened 
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with debts, which in honour he felt himself bound to dis- 
charge. Of all men he was just the one to be called upcm 
for large sums of wealth, and to have little in hand to meet 
such demands. His pen was a ready one at earning money ; 
he could turn off any composition with facility: and as, 
just then, tales (highly seasoned) met with the best prices 
in the market, he wrote them as fast as his pen could run 
over the paper, and spiced them up to the palates, of his 
employers. And what trash (dishonest quack gibberish 
ta get pennies &om the crowd) poured in unceasing flow 
&om him, it grieves one to reflect. " The History of tiie 
Life and Adventures of Mr. Duncan Campbell; a gentleman 
who, though deaf and dumb, writes down any stranger's 
name at first sight ; with their future contingencies of for- 
tune. Now living in Exeter-Court, over against the Savoy 
in the Strand." Mr. Duncan Campbell was the arch-im- 
postor in the magic line of his day. AU that table^tuniing, 
hat-spinning, spirit-rapping, and Mormonism are to us, waa 
Mr. Duncan Campbell to the addled-pates of his generation. 
At every drum in the fashionable world ladies spoke in 
ecstacies of *<that duck of a Mr. Duncan Campbell," how 
he knew everything, was a medium, and a gentleman by 
birth ; and how no one of ordinary sagacity doubted his 
powers. De Foe, in his *' Life and Adventures," of course 
declaa^d his belief in the feUow ; a book exposing the man's 
tricks would not have sold. Steele mentioned this Cwnphell 
in " the Tatler ; " and Eliza Heywood (the authoress of 
" Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy," " The IVuitless Enquiry," 
and "Betsey Thoughtless,") wrote a work similar to De Foe's, 
called " A Spy on the Conjuror ; Memoirs of theFamous Mr. 
Duncan Campbell." By the way, have any of the readers 
of these pages perused Eliza Heywood's other works — ^her 
" Letters on all occasions lately passed between persons of 
distinction," of which Letter IV. is entitled " Sarpedon to 
the ever-upbraiding MyrtiUa," and XI., « The repenting 
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Aristus to the cruel, but most adorable Panthea," and 
XLIV., " Bellisa to Philemon, on perceiving a decay of his 
affection ? " If the ladies are unacquainted with this litera- 
ture, let them be advised and remain in their*ignorance. 

Smollett pursued a better course with regard to the 
"famous Mr. Campbell," in making him the object of 
laughter and the source of instruction to the town under 
the name of Cadwallader. But then Smollett was a long 
age posterior to De Poe. 

Similar to the " Life of Dijncan Campbell," was De Poe'a 
sietch of " Dickory Cronke, the Dumb Philosopher," &c., 
&c. Alas ! alas ! and it was only for a morsel of bread. 

We have stated our thanks are due to De Poe for giving 
the English novel, graphic descriptions, and quick, pointed 
conversations. In one of the qualities of a novelist he was 
unaccountably deficient — not even coming up to his pre- 
cursor, Mrs. Behn. To the construction or the most vague 
conception of a plot he seems to have been quite inadequate. 
This may be accounted for, partly by the fact that, from 
abstaining on religious grounds from the theatres, his mind 
had not been duly educated in this most difficult department 
of his art ; and partly by the rapidity with which his " his- 
tories" were evolved. "Whatever may be the cause of the 
fault, that it exists few will be so rash as to question. All 
De Foe's novels, long as they are, are but a string of sepa- 
rate anecdotes related of one person, but having no other 
connection with each other. In no one of them are there 
forces at work that necessitate the conclusion of the story 
at a certain point. One meets with no mystery, no denoue- 
ment in them. They go on and on (usually at a brisk pace, 
with abundance of dramatic positions), till it apparently 
strikes the author he has written a good bookful, and then 
he winds up with a page and a half of " so he lived happily 
all the rest of his days," intermixed with some awkward 
moralizing by way of apology for the laxity of the bulk of 

Gt2 
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the work. For example, " Eoxana" might as well have been 
twice or half as long as it is. 

One feature more of De Poe as a novelist. May he not 
be regarded as the first English writer of prose-fiction who 
pointed out the field of history to imaginative literature ? 
His " Journal of the Plague Tear ;" his " Memoirs of a 
Cavalier ;" and " The Memoirs of an English Officer who 
served in the Dutch "War in 1672, to the peace of Utrecht 
in 1713, &c. &c. By Captain Greorge Carlton," were the 
pioneers of that army of which the Waverley Novels form 
the main body. The great Earl of Chatham used, before 
Tie discovered it to be fiction, to speak of the " Memoirs 
of a Cavalier " as the best account of the civil wars extant. 
And of " Captain Carleton " there is the following anecdote 
in Boswell's Johnson. " The best account of Lord Peter- 
borough that I have happened to meet with is in * Captain 
Carleton's Memoirs.' Carleton was descended fipom an 
officer who distinguished himself at the siege of Derry. He 
was an officer, and what was rare at that time, had some 
knowledge of engineering. Johnson said he had never 
heard of the book. Lord Elliot had a copy at Port Elliot ; 
but, after a good deal of enquiry, procured a copy in London, 
and sent it to Johnson, who told Sir Joshua Eeynolds that 
he was going to bed when it came, but was so much pleased 
with it that he sat up till he read it through, and found in 
it such an air of truth that he could not doubt its authen- 
ticity, adding, with a smile, in allusion to Lord Elliot's 
having recently been raised to the peerage, ' I did not think 
a young lord coidd have mentioned to me a book in the 
English history that was not known tg me," 
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CHAPTEE V. 



DE LA RITIEBE MAIfLET. 



One of the many hundreds of noble-hearted Englishmen 
who did and suffered much for Charles I., and received 
nothing in return, save a careless "thank you," from 
Charles II., was Sir Roger Manley. He was governor of 
Guernsey, or one of the small islands thereabouts ; and be- 
sides being all that a pun on his name proclaimed him, he 
was a soldier and a writer of no ordinary merit. He pub- 
lished a Latin work, " Commentaria de Rebellione Anglicana 
ab anno 1640 ad annum 1685," and " A History of the 
late Wars of Denmark." 

This good knight had for one of his children a daughter, 
named De la Riviere. In what year this lady was bom the 
present historian cannot state positively. Perhaps she 
intended there should be somewhat of mystery on the 
point ; ladies have been known to olyect to having their 
ages made common talk. But as Swift mentioned her in 
his journal to Stella as " about forty," in the January of 
1712, we can, in this case, make a sufficiently accurate 
guess. 

Sir Roger died when his two daughters were still young, 
and dying he left them to the guardianship of their first 
cousin, whom he had reared like a son, and benefited with 
unwearied care. This nephew accepted the trust, and 
acquitted himself of it hj feigning that his wife was dead, 
and begging De la Riviere to take her place. The girl 
accepted the offer — ^was married — and was then cast off by 
the villain who had ruined her. 
As her misfortunes had made her an especially fit object 
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for commiseration and tenderness, the world treated her 
with disdain and neglect. At this juncture the Duchess of 
Cleveland (Charles the Second's mistress) chanced to meet 
the poor woman, conceived a liking for her, and took her 
into her warm friendship for full six months, and then 
broke with her. General Tidcourb now took pity (let us 
hope his sympathy was pure of aught unworthy) on De la 
Riviere, and invited her to his country seat. She declined 
to avail herself of his goodness ; and retiring to a seclusion 
of her own choosing, devoted herself to study and writing. 
The fruit of her application was a tragedy, called "The 
Royal Mischief," which was acted at the Theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn ^Fields, in 1696, seven years after the death of Aphara 
Behn. In 1696 appeared also another of her dramas, 
" The Lover Lost ; or the Jealous Husband." And in 
1717, her " Lucius " — ^to which Steele wrote the prologue, 
and Prior the epilogue — ^was represented. But it was by 
her novels that she achieved her reputation; "Bath In- 
trigues," in four letters ; " A Stage Coach Journey to 
Exeter," in eight letters to a friend ; " The Secret History 
of Queen Zarah, from her Birth to the conclusion of her 
Eeign ;" " The Adventures of Eivella ;" " Secret Memoirs 
and Manners of several persons of quality of both sexes,' 
from "Neyr Atalantis, an island in the Mediterranean, 
written originally in Italian, and translated from the third 
edition of the French ; " Memoirs of Europe, towards the 
close of the Eighteenth Century," written by Olgis- 
modus, secretary and favourite to Charlemagne, and done 
into English by the translator of the " New Atalantis ;" and 
" Court Intrigues," in a collection of original letters from 
the island of N'ew Atalantis, by the author of .those 
memoirs* 

Such are the names of the best known of her productions. 

The " New Atalantis " made a great noise in the world. 
It is an immoral performance, and could have proceeded 
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from no wmnan not of vicious tastes. The work was a 
compilation of all the most displeasing scandals of the 
British Court ; only the authoress was prudent enough 
tq screen herself from punishment, by giving fictitious 
names to the real actors and places, of which her story 
Isfeated. No one was spared. Her personal enemies, and 
her political foes (the Whigs), were lashed with severity : 
but none met with mercy, the turning whom to ridicule 
could make the book more amusiog. The great men in 
power were furious. The printer and publisher were seized 
under a warrant, from the Secretary of State, Lord Sunder- 
land. On this, De la Biviere heroically gave herself up, 
appearing before the Court of King^s Bench as the author* 
Lord Sunderland wanted to know who had supplied her 
with the information for her publication. She supposed 
^^impiration had guided her, because knowing her mno- 
eence, she could account for it in no other way." His 
lordship returned, that " inspiration used to be on a good 
account ; but that her writings were stark naught." To 
this the lady retorted, that ^^his lordship's observation 
might be true; but as there were evil angels, as well as 
good, that what she had wrote might still be by inspiration." 
His lordship, being thus foiled, ordered her to be locked 
up ; and she was confined in a messenger's house without 
pen, ink, or paper. But her counsel, suing out her 
" habeas corptis " at the King's Bench bar, she was admitted 
to bail. Eventually, proceedings were dropped; but not 
till she had several times opposed the court, before the 
bench of judges. 

Having escaped thus easily, in the case of the " New 
Atalantis," she continued to write on the same plan. In 
" The Adventures of Eivella," which is her autobiography 
she gave her version of all the incidents and contentions 
of her life, only throwing over the discreditable revelations 
the flimsy coyering of false names. " The Secret History 
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of Queen Zarah,'^ is the history of the notorious Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough. Her grace's maiden name was 
Jennings ; so Queen Zarah's mother's name is Jenisa. In 
the s^e way, celebrated characters are dealt with in tbe 
" Memoirs of Europe," and "Court Intrigues." 

Little can be said in praise of these works. They con- 
tain in a most active and mischievous form, all the vicious 
qualities of "the Satirist." Certain passages they have 
which display agreeable powers of description, but they are 
never employed, save when the writer desires to embellish 
a picture peculiarly offensive to decency. It would be 
difficult to find in the whole course of English literature, 
Lord Eochester and his fraternity not excepted, an author 
so immoral, and so delighting in voluptuous license as De 
la Biviere Manley. She imitated and caricatured the 
worst points of Aphara Behn, and must ever be a name 
used to support the position that pre-eminent amongst the 
vicious scribes of every nation, are women. 

Besides her works of fiction (founded on fact), Mrs. 
Manley was a political writer under the guidance of Swift. 
A very able " Vindication of the Duke of Marlborough," 
came from her pen. And when Swift relinquished "The 
Examiner," it was the authoress of the " New Atalantis " 
who succeeded him in its management. 

In her life, as in her writings, Mrs. Manley followed in 
the footsteps of Mrs. Behn. Avowedly a woman of plea- 
sure and intrigue, she passed from one lover to another, 
received bountiful measures of flattery from a large circle of 
admirers, and spent her days in that dissipation which was 
the mode of the age. Swift, in his journal to Stella, con- 
tinually made mention of her, but scarcely ever vrithout 
associating her name with ombre, claret, and jolly evenings. 

In that celebrated diary, kept by the Dean, there is a 
passage worth reading. "Jan. 28, 1711-12. Poor Mrs. 
Manley, the author, is very ill of a dropsy and sore leg : the 
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printer tells me he is a&aid she cannot Uve long. I am 
heartily sorry for her : she has very generous principles for 
one of her sort, and a great deal of good sense and inven- 
tion ; she is about forty : very homely and very fat.' 

De la Biviere did not regard herself with the Dean^s eyes, 
if we may trust her own description of her personal charms 
in " The Adventures of Bivella." By the bye, it is worth 
taking some trouble to get hold of the " Adventures," if it 
be only to admire the frontispiece, a picture of Somerset 
House, and the garden in which stand the Chevalier 
d'Aumont, and Sir Charles Lovemore conversing about 
Bivella, and enjoying the breeze which comes from the 
Thames, in which river are swimming two swans with ex- 
quisitely gracefiQ necks. The passage alluded to is the 
following :— 

" Her person is neither tall nor short ; from her youth she 
was inclined to fat, whence I have often heard her flatterers 
liken her to the Grecian Venus. It is certain, considering that 
disadvantage, she has the most easy air that one can have ; 
her hair is of a pale ash colour, fine, and in large quantity. 
I have heard her friends lament the disaster of her having 
had the small-pox in such an injurious manner, being a 
beautiful child before that distemper ; but as that disease 
has now left her &ce, she has scarce any pretence to it. 
Few, who have only beheld her in public,f could be brought 
to like her ; whereas none that had been acquainted with 
her could refrain from loving her. I have heard several 
wives and mistresses accuse her of fascination ; they would 
neither trust their husbands, lovers, sons, nor brothers, with 
her acquaintance, upon terms of the greatest advantage. 
But to do Bivella justice, till she grew, fat, there was not, I 
believe, any defect to be found in her body ; her lips admi- 
rably coloured, her teeth small and even ; a breath always 
sweet : her complexion feir and fresh ; yet with all this, you 
must be used to her before she can be thought thoroughly 
agreeable. Her hands and arms have been publicly cele- 
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brated : it is certain, that I never saw any so well turned ; 
her neck and breasts have an established reputaticm for 
beauty and colour ; her feet small and pretty." 

And it was this fascinating Sivella, with a neck of '^ an 
established reputation/' that the Dean could write of as 
"very homely, and very fat." Was he honest ? Or, did he 
artfully assume a tone of kindly contempt, so that dear little 
Stella might not be jealous ? 

On the eleventh of July, 1724, De la Biviere expired at 
the house of Alderman Barber (with whom she had been 
living for years) on Lambeth Hill. She was interred in the 
middle aisle of the church of St. Bennet, Paul's Wharf, 
where a marble stone was erected to her memory. , 

Why has this poor woman been draped up from the 
grave with all her sins hanging loosely about her like her 
cerements, and been made to figure before the correct 
public of our own day P Because, though not a writer of 
the highest genius or acquirements, she made her iMuenee 
felt amongst wiriters of fiction. From her. Swift took 
many ahint for elaborating hip '^G-ulliver's Travels," insatiriz- 
ing the foibles and vices of the men and parties amongst 
whom he lived, and gratified his inordinate passion for 
hating. TSie Dean was not indebted more to "Eabelais" than 
he was to Mrs. Manley. And, without doubt, the " New 
Atalantis " was the parent of Smollett's admirable political 
satire, "the Adventures of an Atom."— ^Again it was Mrs. 
Manley who brought into fashion the plan of writing novels 
in the form of letters. Probably, she was first instigated to 
construct letters for publication by the popularity of the 
amatory epistles between our old friend Astrea and Lycidas. 
The scheme was good ; Eliza Heywood (whose '' Court of Ari- 
mania," and " New Utopia," are imitations of the Mrs. M^an- 
ley's "New Atalantis,") Smollett, Bichardson, and a host of 
others, adopted it. And it is in the correspondential ehtape 
that we have some of the best achievements of Mr. Thackeray. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



HENRY FIELDIIfa. 



"OiiT immortal Eielding," says Q-ibbon, "was of the 
younger branch of the Earls of Denbigh, who drew their 
origin from the Counts of Hapsburgh, the lineal descendants 
of Eltrico, in the seventh century, Dukes of Alsace. Far 
different have been the fortunes of the English and German 
divisions of the family of Hapsburgh; the former, the 
knights and sheriffs of Leicestershire, have slowly risen to 
the dignity of a peerage. The latter, the Emperors of 
Germany and Kings of Spain, have threatened the liberty 
of the old, and invaded th^ treasures of the New World. 
The successors of Charles V. may disdain their brethren of 
England ; but the romance of * Tom Jones,' that exquisite 
picture of human manners, will outlive the palace of the 
Escurial, and the Imperial eagle of Austria." 

Henry Eielding was bom April 22, 1707, at Sharpham 
Park, near Glastonbury, in Somersetshire. The man who 
is generally known as " the father of the English Novel '* 
was a babe puling in his long clothes, when Jonathan Swift, 
Alexander Pope, Richard Steele, and Joseph Addison, were 
in the prime of their days, between thirty-five and forty 
years of age. He was a young gentleman unusually pre- 
cocious in his " habits," if he was breeched by the time Sir 
Eoger was introduced by the " Spectator " into the families 
of our ancestors. His father, Lieut- Greneral Relding, a 
grandson of the first Earl of Denbigh, was guilty of matri- 
mony no less than four times, and had as large a family as 
he deserved. 

Little Harry Fielding waa placed, while yet in very 
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tender years, under the dominion of a clergyman who 
treated him according to the light of the age — certainly no 
better. The pupil squealed and cried out the period of 
torture, and in after life took the sweet vengeance of 
making the pedagogue one of the most contemptible and 
absurd characters in "^ Joseph Andrews." A long list might 
be made' out of men of letters who paid off in this coin 
their early " foes of the rod." 

It was not long, however, before the child was picked out 
of the frying-pan and put into the fire ; he was removed 
jfrom the despotic sway of the Eev. Mr. Oliver, and placed 
at Eton, where he had an agreeable change of tyrants, and 
for schoolmates, Lord Lyttleton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Sir 
Charles Hanbury "Williams, and Mr. ^Wilmington. A 
goodly band ! The foundation of the fame of the great orator 
exists almost entirely in tradition ; " Jonathan Wild" and 
" Amelia" are ours at this day, and improved by the keeping. 

On leaving Eton he went in his eighteenth year to the 
university of Leyden, to study law. If we are to believe 
his biographers, he made great advances in legal learning, 
and was a most industrious pupil. As we cannot prove 
anything directly in opposition, it would be unworthy to 
pick holes in so fair a reputation ; but it is no easy task to 
conceive of Henry Eielding, in his nineteenth yfear, as a 
model youth. That our nation was well and favourably 
represented by him, amongst the lads of the university, 
there can be no doubt; for he was a magnificent fellow, 
&ank in bearing, agile as a trained wrestler, rather exceeding 
six feet in height, with a face both by aristocratic features 
and gallant expression remarkably engaging, with a fresh, 
slightly ruddy complexion, and a winning smile of the most 
mirthful intelligence, with an air, commanding, but free from 
the slightest taint of haughtiness, and lastly, with a dispo- 
sition, as well endowed as his mind, — generous and truly 
noble as became one sprung from the seed of kings ! 
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He did not, however, continue long at Leyden. His 
father of course had never a guinea for him, and life cannot 
be maintained even at a German university without a slight 
influx of coin : so the lad was compelled to stop short in 
his course of education and return to England in 1727. 

Immediately upon his appearance in London he com- 
menced writing for the stage, and was received into the 
best society. His old schoolfellow. Lord Lyttleton, became 
his firm ally : men of letters received him as one of their 
body ; the Dukes of Eichmond, Eoxburgh, and Argyle were 
amongst his acquaintances. Professedly he was a gentleman 
upon town, living on a modest, but ample, allowance paid 
him by his father. Eor the lieut.-general liberally promised 
him £200 per annum, but, probably because he saw that 
his son would get just as deep in debt with an income as 
without one, omitted to pay that sum, or any part of it. 
Young Harry was not at all annoyed at the non-appearance 
of his allowance ; he made it a subject for a laugh, as he 
did of all, even the most vexatious circumstances of his 
life. But funds must be had somewhere. Clearly he 
must get them by his pen ; so to work he falls at play- writing, 
as though it were the easiest work imaginable. In his 
twentieth year (1727) he produced his first comedy " Love 
in several masques," in the next year, 1728, (the year in 
which Oliver Goldsmith was bom) he brought out " The 
Temple Beau," and before his thirtieth year he had composed 
eighteen theatrical pieces, besides a few which appeared to 
the world some time after they were written. In this cen- 
tury he would have constructed a brilliant — perchance 
mystic — novel, in three volumes, or have obtained a connec- 
tion with the journals, and dashed off articles of satiric 
vehemence. He had no especial power for dramatic writing, 
it would appear that he was scarcely ambitious of success ; 
he applied himself to it because it was the best literary 
work society offered him. 

^e managed to achieve tolerable eaniizigS; but, of course, 
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he spent a great deal more than he won, for he had a pre- 
dilection for magnificence, and was a feature of the fashion- 
able world. The richness and splendour of his laced suits, 
and the lavish manner in which he scattered his money— 
when he had any — ^were remarkable. Bucks felt it was 
impossible to vie with him, and paid themselves for their 
mortification, when his back was turned, by picking holes 
in his reputation; but their ill-humour could not stand 
before the audacious frolic of the young man who mimicked 
and ridiculed their fine airs (aatiliey yawned out, " Positively 
Bill, I protest;" "May I perish everlastingly;" "Toi;i 

honoiir;" "D ine,") and then, clapping them on the 

back, took them off to spend a jolly evening. None coi4d 
long be foes with him. His triumph over the good-will of 
his associates was complete ; men of his own years, and even 
his seniors, proclaimed him their chief. In the coffee-room 
his joke was waited for — but never for long,* and always 
elicited roars of applause. On one occasion, in a conversa- 
tion on the comparative merits of certaia great wits — of 
Gongreve, Pope, Swift, Addison — Lord Lyttleton cried out 
that " Harry Fielding had more wit and humour than all 
the persons they had been speaking of^ put together." 
These compliments to the lad were repeated, and were any- 
thing but pleasing to those of the old school who were alive 
to hear them. Had they grown to such gigantic stature 
and strength, only to be hurled down by a stripling armed 
with a ding and a stone ? In due time came the Dean's 
vindictive snarl : 

"For instance, when you rashly think 
No rhymer can like Wellsted sink, 
His merits balanced you shall find 
That Fielding leaves him far behind." 

* A good and .well-known story of the readiness of Fielding's wit is 
told. " Being one day in company with the Earl of Denbigh, and it 
being noticed that Fielding was also of the Denbigh family, the JEarl 
asked him the reason why they spelt their names diSerently : the Earl 
spelling it with the E first (Feilding), and Henry Fielding with the I 
first " I Qftn't tell my lord/' was the author's reply, "except it be that 
my branch of the faouly first learned how to speU." 
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In a very brief space, yoimg Melding was moit creditably 
involved in debt, but all the inconveniences of impecuniosity 
were to him merely sourcea^ of amusement), and he had 
vigorous hopes that the state would stand in need of his 
parts, and pay himlibenJly. In the year 1830, when only 
in his twenty.fourth year, he sent his famous epistle to Sir 
Eobert Walpole. 

<^i While at the hehu of state you ride, 
Our nation'fr eavy and its pride ; 
While foreigu courts with wonder gazoy 
And curse Qiose coimcils which they praise ; 
Would you not wonder, sir, to view 
Your bard a greater man than you? 
Which that he is^ you cannot doubt. 
When you have read the sequel out. 

You know, great sir, that ancient fellows, 
Philosophers, and such folks tell us, 
No great analogy between 
Greatness and happiness is seen. 
If then, as it might foUow straight, 
Wretched to be, is to be great ; 
Forbid it, Gods, that you should try 
What 'tis to be so great as I. 

The family that dines the latest, 
Is in our street esteem'd the greatest ; 
But latest hours must, surely fall 
'Fore him who never dines at all. 

Your taste in architect, you know. 
Hath been admired by friend and £oe ; 
But can your earthly domes o<»npare 
With all my castles — in the air ? 

We're often taught, it doth behove us 

To think those greater who*re above us ; 

Another instance of my glory, 

Who live above you twice two story ; 

And from my garret can look down 

On the whole street of Arlington. 

Greatness by poets still is painted 

With many followers acquainted ; 

This, too, doth in my favour speak ; 

Your levee is but twice a week ; 

From mine I can exclude but one day. 

My door is quiet on a Simday. 

Nor in the manner of attendance. 

Doth your great bard claim less ascendanoe. 
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Familiar you to Admiration 
May be approached by all the nation ; 
Wlule I, like the Mogul in Indo, 
Am never seen but at my window. 
If with my greatness you're offended, 
The fault is easily amended ; 
' For 111 come down, with wondrous ease, 
Into whatever phce you please. 

I am not ambitious, little matters 
Will serve us great, but humble creatures. 
Suppose a secretary o' this isle, 
Just to be doing with a while ; 
Admiral, gen'ral, judge, or bishop ; 
Or I can foreign lareaties dish up. 
If the good genius of the nation 
Should call me to negociation, 
Tuscan and French are in my head, 
Latin I write, and Greek — I read. 

If you should ask, what pleases best ? 
To get the most, and do the least. 
What fittest for ? — You know, I'm sure, 
I'm fittest for — a sinecure." 

• 

The application was, however, of no avail. Perhaps Sir 
Eobert thought it was best to let well alone, and not take 
so joyous a poet out of his proper element. The days came 
when Fielding bore no good-will to the great statesman, for 
in " Pasquin," which was acted for the first time in April, 
1736, and in " The Historical Eegister for the year 1736 " 
which was first acted in 1737, Sir Eobert Walpole is treated 
with severity. One of !Pielding's dramatic pieces called 
"The G-olden Bump," was taken possession of by Sir 
Eobert, just in time to prevent its public representation. 
It afterwards came into the hands of Horace Walpole, who 
rendered filial respect to his father's memory by speaking 
of Eielding on all possible occasions with contempt and 
aversion. That he really had a low opinion of Fielding's 
merits, there is no room for doubt, but then, it should not 
be forgotten that he thought Eichardson "stupid," and 
Smollett " a worthless man," whose history was, "irash," and 
that while he held Mr. W. Whitehead, Sir Chas. H.Williams, 
and Mr. Soame Jenyns to be amongst the first English 
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writers, he could thus speak of Dr. Johnson, " with a lumber 
of learning and some strong parts, Johnson was an odious 
and mean character. By principle a Jacobite, arrogant, self- 
sufficient, and overbearing by nature, ungrateful through 
pride, and of feminine bigotry, he had prostituted his pen to 
party, even in a dictionary, and had afterwards, for a pension, 
contradicted his own definitions. His manners were as 
sordid, supercilious, and brutal, his style ridiculously 
bombastic and vicious, and, in one word, with all the 
pedantry, he had all the gigantic littleness of a country 
school-master.'* There is in this description just enough 
truth to make the venom poisonous. Walpole's judgments 
on his contemporaries are very amusing. More than mere 
good fun, it is to see him pause in the narrative of his 
history, and explain to posterity, that Pielding was " a 
favourite author of the age." 

ToEielding's plays no greater praise is due than that 
which is bestowed by saying they were up to the average of 
the time, though immeasurably inferior to Congreve's, and 
others of the previous age. The author took no pains to 
make them good ones, for he used to dash them off without 
consideration, under the spur of poverty, and frequently on 
the paper in which his tobacco had been wrapt. The applause 
they got he knew they did not merit, and consequently 
thought the town composed of fools incapable of discern« 



ing the faults of his productions. On one occasion this con- 
tempt was the cause of disaster. Garrick, then a young 
man, begged Fielding, when " The Wedding Day " was in 
rehearsal, to cut out a certain very objectionable passage* 

" No d *em," replied the author, " if the scene is not a 

good one, let them find that out." So the piece was pre- 
sented without alteration, and, as had been foreseen, the 
house expressed with vehement hissing, their displeasure 
with the bad passage. Garrick hurried* from the stage to 
the green room, where he found Fielding over a not full 
TOL. I. n 
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bottle of champagne, and w;ith streams of tobacco juice 
trickling from the comers of his mouth. " Wliat's the 
matter, G-arrick ? what are they hissing now ?" 

" Why, the scene I begged you to retrench. I knew it 
would not do ; and th'ey have so frightened me, that I shall 
not be able to collect myself again the whole night." 

"Oh, damn 'em," replied Pielding coolly, "they have 
found it out, have they ?" 

A most characteristic story is told of Voltaire's conduct 
upon the first representation of his " GEdipe." He was at 
that time a youth plunged in the wild excesses of the French 
capital, and was so little fearful of failure or anxious for 
success, that he appeared on the stage, carrying in mockery 
the train of the High Priest. Madame la Marechale de 
Villars, then,the leader of Parisian fashion, asked who that 
young man was, who appeared as if trying to have the play 
damned. On being told that the young man was the author 
himself, she was so delighted with his re(5fless daring, that 
she ordered him to be presented to her. Fielding was 
scarcely less audacious than the boy- writer of the " CEdipe." 
However, Fielding was not a stripling when the " Wedding 
Day " appeared, for the first representation of that play was 
years subsequent to the author's marriage. 

In the twenty-seventh year of his age (a.d., 1734) he 
married a Miss Cradock, and set up as a country squire in 
Dorsetshire. The funds he had for this most laudable pur- 
pose were £1,500 (his bride's fortune), and the small estate 
at Stower, on which he resided, and which, when he first 
inherited it from his mother, was worth £200 per annum. 
Fielding's plan of life, when he married the lovely woman 
^the original of his heroine, Amelia), was a wise one. He 
wished to pass in the country a life of easy exertion in 
literature, diversified by such amusements as his means 
could compass. He had a vision before him of performing 
certain great works, more worthy of record than the come- 



dies and farces of which his pen had already been so prolific 
— " works which might obtain a more permanent hold upon 
the public favour." With his wife, to whom he was ever 
passionately devoted, and those dear babes he trusted soon 
to have, he would lead a simple and a worthy life ; but un- 
fortunately he did not keep his good resolution. 

He had that £1,500 in hand, and he was forced to get rid 
of it. So the young couple set up their coach ; at first they 
drove it moderately, but, ere they had finished, furiously. 
Dogs, horses, cases upon cases of choice wines, and those 
many "jolly good fellows," who scent such a battle-field 
from afar, foundtheir way into the squire's modest residence, 
which was now made to do the duty of a baronial hall. The 
servants of the establishment were made to figure in yellow 
liveries, which got dirty, and had to be renewed almost every 
month. Just as Beau Eielding, whose inimitable picture, by 
Dr. Doran, we are all familiar with, and have laughed over 
dozens of times, wasted his treasures in the purchase of Aus- 
trian liveries, so did Henry convert his coin into gear of the 
same hue. It is almost incredible, and yet true, that Fielding 
waB such an utter fool as to squander, in the short space of 
three years, his wife's fortune and his own little estate, down 
to the last penny. There is the very essence of the ridi- 
culous in this royal money-spending spirit in a man with not 
five hundred poimds a-year. " I and the Hapsburgs — con- 
found the expense — ^more liveries!" This absurd conduct 
has an historical interest, and gives us a strange insight 
into the times, full as much as into the man. The veriest 
young idiot now-a-days, ujile.ss at the universities, or 
in the army, would — ay, could not so dissipate his 
means. A young married man who commenced doing so 
would be cried shame of the whole country over, and would 
be whipped into some slight appearance of honesty. But 
that Fielding, the clear-headed, sagacious man, should so 
run amuck ! Of course he bitterly repented his madness in 
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after life ; and (what is not equally a matter of course) he 
had the manfulness to take all the blame to himself, and 
to declare his wife had no share in the guilt. 

In his thirtieth year, Fielding found himself penniless, 
toitJiout a profession (save authorship), and with a wife and 
young children. Already the life of excess, which he, in 
common with gentlemen of that time, led, had made cruel 
inroads into his constitution. Late hours, much drinking 
and feasting, violent corporeal exercise, continual excitement, 
and hard study (for Fielding in the most idle passages of 
his life was always at work) had shaken his noble frame. 
But his spirits were fresh as a child's. If he were downcast 
for one hour, during the next eleven he was the happiest 
mortal on the face of the earth ; and in his poor lodging he' 
was as blessed with his darling wife, who saw nothing but 
the heroic in him, notwithstanding all his errors, as a king 
on a throne. 

Under these circumstances Fielding determined to go to 
the Bar. Without delay, he entered himself a student at 
the Inner Temple, and applied assiduously to legal studies, 
and omitted no opportunity of making business connections. 
It was a change. In 1734 he married, and became a country 
gentleman (keeping up, however, an intimate alliance with 
the metropolis ; for in 1735 he was manager of a company 
of comedians, who were intended to act under the title of 
" the Great Mogul's Company of Comedians," at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket) — and now in 1738 he was a law 
student. 

In due time he was called to the Bar, and joined the 
Western Circuit. His success was not by any means great in 
his profession ; but complete failure, except in purse, was out 
of the question with him. His dignified carriage and com- 
manding, as well as conciliating air, ensured him a fair 
reception wherever he went. In those roistering times, 
when gentlemen, immediately they rose from bed, proceeded 
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to make themselves tipsy, personal advantages were es- 
pecially valuable. Any man, but one of more than ordinary 
comeliness and style, speedily began to wear a frowsy 
aud mildewed aspect under the influence of continual 
toping. In this epoch of moderation a man's position 
in life is not marred by the curse of a weak stomach. The 
physical organization is mercifully permitted to husband its 
small resources — to keep the brain clear for study, and the 
poor nerves fit for action. But a hundred years ago the 
most unmerciful social laws existed, to which all were 
compelled to render obedience ; and such an unintermitting 
jollity was the mode that none but very highly favoured 
mortals could bear it long. Sad days they were for that 
smug respectability which now is continually seen creeping 
into high places. 

But Fielding's many mental and personal advantages did 
not gain him that golden harvest in the legal profession 
which he had hoped for. Thirty years is an advanced age 
for one commencing a vocation, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances ; and Fielding was not only half-a-dozen 
years senior to men of his own professional standing, but he 
was greatly their inferior in respect of health. His vigorous 
constitution and buoyant spirits had led him into excesses 
for which he was now to pay the penalty in the sufterings 
of an enfeebled frame. He soon found himself so weakened 
by gout, and perhaps by the first symptoms of that terrible 
malady which was the principal cause of his death, that he 
was incapable of the exertion of constant attendance at 
Westminster, and of appearance amongst men of his own 
calling. His ambition of acquiring competence at the Bar, 
he quickly discerned could never be realized. His pen was 
the only sure means he had of providing for his wife and 
children. In 1742 appeared his first novel, "Joseph 
Andrews." He commenced this by no means perfect pro- 
duction in a fit of healthy and violent ridicule of the in- 
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delicate delicacy of Eichardson's " Pamela," and it has all 
those faults which naturally came to it fronx the temper of 
the writer, as well as a full proportion of that inelegancy 
and stiffness which invariably mark an author (even an ex- 
perienced one) when attempting a new style of composition. 
But in this novel there is much that is beautiful, as well as 
much that was indicative of Pielding's intimate knowledge 
of character and his power of depicting it ; and there can 
be no doubt that we are deeply indebted to it, and all the 
circumstances that contributed to its existence. For, in 
working out that story, begun under the unamiable in- 
fluence of contempt of another, Yielding discovered powers 
in himself that he had not thought in his possession ; and 
discovered that which he had long been in search of — his 
proper work for mankind. In an insolence of mirth, which 
no one would now hesitate to call immoral, he began to 
sketch the fortunes of a young footman, placing such a hero, 
at the very outstart of the narrative, in a situation as dis- 
gusting as can well be conceived ; but before he finished, to 
his great surprise, he caught himself writing about this 
servant's virtues and trials with earnestness, and with 
tearful eyes. He was no longer in uncertainty as to what 
should be the form of those " great works," the accomplish- 
ment of which he had often vaguely meditated. 

Now the man had satisfied himself as to what his work 
ought to be, he did it with all his might. He was thirty- 
six years old ; his health was so broken, that his life had 
become, like Pope's, " a long disease ;" already he saw that 
his existence on earth could not be a long one, and the 
difficulties of poverty (which, if they stimulate the young 
and vigorous, depress those of enfeebled bodily powers 
more than almost any other calamity), stared him in the 
face ; but all this mattered not ; his duty lay before him, 
and that made all things clear and bright. 
^ ThiEtt whfch hfts ma<Je Fielding fan)ou0, was all aehiev^d 
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after the publication of " Joseph Andrews." His " Journey 
from this World to the Next," his " History of Jonathan 
Wild " (one of the most remarkable books in the literature 
of the world); " Tom Jones," and " Amelia," all followed his 
"satire on Pamela." Of these works, " Tom Jones " has been 
the most generally praised ; " Jonathan Wild," has been 
generally regarded as a mere Newgate calendar sketch, 
which Fielding disgraced his respectability by drawing, 
(Sir Walter Scott has not hesitated to call it clumsy and 
inartificial) ; and " Amelia " has been spoken of with toler- 
ance, rather than admiration. To us, "Amelia" has always 
appeared as greatly superior to " Tom Jones," and much 
of the particular approval bestowed on the latter work has 
seemed erroneous. In every encyclopaedia or critical dic- 
tionary in which the merit of " Tom Jones " is discussed, 
the reader is told that one of its chief points of excellence 
is, that it contains no chapter that does not in some degree 
tend to the advancement of the story. Now, if it has one 
defect more cruel to the reader than another, it is to be 
foiind in the continual digression from the narrative, and 
the obtrusion of matter not necessary to the tale ; one of 
the more frequeJnt forms of which latter fault is the way 
in which Fielding, after placing his characters in a position 
of great interest, which any fairly intelligent person can 
immediately account for, goes back to the past, and explains 
with wearisome prolixity how the position was brought about 
— a plan by which the story is delayed, and the reader is 
deprived of a field for the exercise of his own imagination. 
But it is not difiicult to account for any unreasonable 
praise the world bestowed on "Tom Jones." Men were 
delighted with it on its first appearance : a new source of 
enjoyment had been discovered by an original genius, and 
they were happy — even those who felt it wrong to acknow- 
ledge the "new " could be " good." After the first tumult 
of tbeir gratification had subsided, the curious began to as]^ 
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for the causes of their excitement, and when curious gentle- 
men set about answering a question, and happen at the 
same time to be of a slightly dogmatic tendency, they are 
apt to utter strange doctrine ; and all doctrine, when once 
uttered with a loud and authoritative voice, is sure to be 
repeated and, in time, if it only be proclaimed again and 
^ again, gets the stamp of orthodoxy placed on it. If, how- 
ever, many of the suggestions advanced to account for the 
wide popularity of " Tom Jones " are absurd, never was 
book the parent of a more rational enthusiasm. Byron so 
admired it, that he denominated its author "the prose 
Homer of human nature." Coleridge said of it, " There 
is a cheerful, sunshiny, breezy spirit that prevails every- 
where, strongly contrasted with the close, hot, day-dreaiE- 
ing continuity of Richardson." Charles Lamb loved the 
harum-scanmi hero of the novel as he did every one who 
was genuine. And Groethe applauded the author as 
" artistic." It is satisfactory to know, that Fielding ob- 
tained a considerable though, when compared with the 
work, insignificant sum for his great fiction. Millar, the 
bookseller, gave him 600/. for the copyright, and on its 
great success, sent him an additional 1001. 

MiUar was so well pleased with his bargain for " Tom 
Jones " that he gave Fielding 1,000Z. for "Amelia," which 
novel was published in 1751, when its author was in his 
forty-sixtli year. This, his last novel, has always appeared 
to us very superior to "Tom Jones," although one of his 
biographers complacently asserts that it is pregnant with 
symptoms of the setting sun, Le,, decay of the intellect. 
It is not, perhaps, of a construction so adapted to please 
pedantic critics ; there are no philosophic chapters initiatory 
to diiferent books ; there is less reference throughout the 
work to classic models and classic authority than in its precur- 
sor ; but it shows a greater knowledge of our human nature, 
more especially of that which is noble and of that which is 
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mean in men, and of that which is best in woman — their 
gentleness, their purity, their devotion to the good, their 
unconscious greatness ; and everywhere an artistic facility 
is displayed, which is not so fully evinced in the author's 
previous writings. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague said, '' there was a great 
similarity between his character (Fielding's) and that of 
Sir Bichard Steele. He had the advantage of learning, 
and, in my opinion, genius." Of Steele, Mr. Thackeray, to 
whose writings we are very deeply indebted for instruction— 
and not on this subject only — ^has observed : ^^ Posterity has 
been kinder to this amiable creature ; all women especially 
are bound to be grateful to Steele, as he was the iirst of 
our writers who really seemed to admire and respect them. 
* • # * Of a woman whom Congreve had also admired 
and celebrated, Steele says, that ' to have loved her was a 
liberal education!' " This side of Eielding's character, his 
love of woman, as the heat as well as the most beautiful of 
God's creatures, appears most forcibly in " Amelia." In 
"Tom Jones," he evidently intended Sophia to be an example 
of the gentle, simple, high-minded girl. He always intro- 
duces her with some such reverential gesture as a priest 
might make when taking the veil from before the image of 
his G-od ; and she never is guilty of an act calculated to 
raise in us any hostile feelings ; but still she neither says 
nor does aught to arouse our admiration. Indeed, except 
on one occasion, she never gives expression to a sentiment 
that might not as well have emanated from a well-conducted 
waiting-maid. Fielding never allows her to talk, and insists 
emphatically on her excellent modesty in never opposing 
her superiors, and in taking her opinions from men. Per- 
haps he mistrusted his power to delineate a young girl's 
mind, her generous confiding love, her thousand sunny 
jBmcies and winning ways; perhaps « he deemed himself, 
tainted as he was with the grossnesa of his tavern-haunting 
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age, unworthy to attempt such a subject. If this diffidence 
restrained his pen when delineating his Sophia, it did not 
fetter the historian of Amelia. The love he bore to the 
original of his heroine gave him nerve to utter forth his 
fervid poetry ; for " Amelia" was the true womanly creature, 
dead ere he painted the picture, who had been the wife of 
his manhood and the mother of his babes ; the woman 
with whom he had run a course of ostentatious extrav^igance 
in the short three first years of their married life, and who 
in his long after-struggle had cheered him with that deep 
tenderness which is woman's peculiar gift. At times he had 
lacked in consideration for her ; but his lively conscience, 
and not her words, had always made him repent and ask 
forgiveness with manly tears. She always granted the 
pardon with an assurance that she had nothing to overlook 
in him ; for she knew he so loved her he could not really 
wrong her. 

An artist at his work is ever a fit object of reverence; 
and to us there is something truly affecting in the thought 
of Fielding employed in describing the virtues of his dead 
wife and his own sad errings ; the drops stealing down his 
manly cheeks as his pen goes faster and faster! More 
recent and most accomplished -wTiters have refined (5n 
Fielding's art, and have discovered many tricks of handling, 
unknown to him ; and modem taste, happily different from 
that of a century back, will not permit the novelist to treat 
of many topics which are freely discussed in the pages of 
Fielding; but all the change of time has not robbed 
" Amelia" of its interest. Dr. Johnson read it through, 
lengthy as it is, at a single sitting ; and we at this time, 
though we smile at obsolete forms of endearment, and are 
shocked at the broadness, even coarseness, of many ex- 
pressions in constant use in its leaves, are not less charmed. 
"Women may like the story well enough, and be pleased 
with it ; bu^ 'tis to men that ijj especially speaks, and 'tis 
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the very best of nien who are the most aiFected by it. As 
long as there are simple, generous men with semshness and 
moral infirmity enough to act at times in contradiction to 
their purer ju^:ment, so long will there be men like 
^Fielding to make the full confession of a broken and a 
contrite heart to the compassion of good women. 

There is, too, in this "Amelia," to whatever part of it we 
turn, a manifestation of the placid benevolence and unob- 
trusive magnanimity of Eielding's nature; into whatever 
company he takes us we feel we are in the society of one of 
Nature's true gentlemen. There is in the man such a lively 
sense of the good, and on all occasions he pays such manly 
obeisance to honesty, and gives so gracefully his protection 
to the weak. The littleness of human follies, of the poor 
confentions and animosities of sinful men, is not a phrase ' 
on his lips, but a sentiment which colours all his pictures 
of vice, and softens his language when giving his moral 
lessons. His eye never falls on empty pretension but he 
immediately sets to work to pull down such sham greatness ; 
still, he cannot work himself into the fury of hate for such 
a paltry antagonist; the weapon with which he chastises it is 
• not angry invective, but a humour that smiles up at the 
wayfarer like a flower in the dew ; however cruel may be 
the wrong that he regards, he cannot help viewing it with re- 
lation to the nobility of that humanity which effected it, and 
then so smitten is he with commiseration for the sinner that, 
with Othello, he exclaims — " The pity of it." 

Pielding's character has been assailed by all those unfair 
means which are always brought to bear against a satirist 
by those to whom he is obnoxious. Every writer who 
attacks the vices of society must make up his mind to have 
many (and sometimes amiable people) judge him as one, the 
hue of whose picture of life comes from his own jaundiced 
eye, and whose professions of devout aspiration ought only 
to be regarded as polite apologies to offeod^ci ; decency, 
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The rebuked impenitent finds the satisfaction of revenge in 
so representing his castigator; and to simple, kindly-hearted 
mortals it is less painful to believe in the existence of one 
writer of diseased mind than in the existence of the many 
bad characters of whom he speaks. To make the charge in 
Fielding's case wear a more than usual appearance of 
truth the displeasing features of his private life were 
dragged before the world ; his fondness for the bottle (at a 
time when every gentleman of position was daily in- 
toxicated), and his dissipated habits and extravagance 
(when the recklessness of tavern excess pervaded all ranks 
of London society) were pointed to as proof of guilt in the 
accused. There are not many people now to be found in 
the world who would mention Fielding as an immoral 
writer, or as beneath the moral standard of his age in* his 
actions ; there are few who would not advance that the 
exact reverse was the case. What Coleridge said, when 
speaking of the morality of " Tom Jones," is noteworthy. 
" If I want a servant or mechanic, I wish to know what he 
does, but of a friend I must know what he is. And in no 
writer is this momentous distinction so finely brought for* 
ward as by Fielding." By this light we must regard Field- 
ing, both as a writer and a man. In his books we find 
that the marmers of polite society in his day were scarcely 
more like those of our time than are the fashions of the 
West End this year like those of Shoreditch ; the \'ices of 
Blanche Amory and Lady Kew are of our time; the 
depraved tastes of Lady Bellaston were the faults of 
Fielding's age. They both alike required exposure and 
chastisement ; why, then, should a Jack Ketch ignominy 
attach to him who did then, or to any one who does now, 
perform the duties of executioner ? Who dares say that 
the frailties, of which Fielding makes " Tom Jones " the 
subject (and the author always mentions them as serious 
defects) J are reaUy greater than those which disfigure the 
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comeliness of our promising young men? It was Pielding's 
duty f speak truths, and he did so ; but we never find him 
exulting in a lamentable one. He viewed the misconduct 
of his heroes with as quick a displeasure as we do ; but he 
loved them, as we love them, in spite of what they did, for what 
they were, 'Tis the same with the man. We do not, because 
he committed grave faults (who does not commit many P) 
cease to love him ; we do not seize hold of his misdeeds and 
proceed to measure their enormity; but we gaze at his 
virtues, his disinterested devotion to the good, his sympathy 
with the weak, his healthy discernment of what was 
admirable in the high-bom and the humble, and his detesta- 
tion of what was mean in both ; and when at length we 
turn away, it is to look for such a one for our friend. 
Where shall we find him ? 

The year before the publication of " Amelia," Eielding, 
then in his forty -fourth year, and so worn out in health as 
to require constant nursing, was appointed to the bench of 
acting magistrates of Westminster ; a post requiring great 
exertion from its occupant, and to which was attached but 
little pay, but an almost boundless privilege of benefiting 
by corruption. The last four years of his life were Spent in 
the prosecution of the arduous and even disgusting duties 
of his office. He had to arbitrate for the poor, to adjudicate 
on the squabbles of the lowest refuse of the Westminster 
population, and to protect the oppressed — ^a work which such 
a man could not carelessly perform. One of his predecessors 
made £1,000 per annum in the place : but Fielding, who 
would never receive a penny not legally due to him from the 
poor wretches who came as accusers and accused before him, 
never achieved an income beyond a bare £350. He received 
a small pension, in addition to this amount, from the Govern- 
ment ; but he was still a poor man, for his family was 
considerable, and he had contracted a second marriage. His 
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second wife was an excellent woman in disposition and mental 
capacity, who had been the devoted servant of his first wife ; 
she was a person qualified to attract and attach any man of 
superior discernment and taste, and so intimately united 
was she to Fielding's afiections, by her love for her late 
mistress and the children, that Fielding's making her his 
wife was a natural step, and therefore pleasing for us to 
contemplate. Small as his means were, many men would 
have found them ample : but he was a bad economist, he was 
too prone to give a guinea where he gave a tear ; he would 
surrender to a friend the entire sum of money he had with 
difficulty raised to pay his arrears of taxes ; and when his 
pocket was full of money he spent it mth lordly magnifi- 
cence. He was therefore put, at times, in the undignified 
positions with which poverty abounds. The refined Horace 
Walpole exulted over every fresh proof he could obtain of 
Fielding's being in want of money. That gentleman of 
letters informs us that two friends of his, Rigby and Peter 
Bathurst, bursting into Fielding's apartment, in opposition 
to the. servant's request, found the author of " Amelia" sup- 
ping with a Mind man, three Irishpien, and another bad 
character, on* some cold mutton and a hone of ham, which 
viands were displayed on a very dirty cloth ; Fielding looked 
haughtily at the intruders, but they did not care, for one had 
seen Fielding " co7ne to heg a guinea of Sir G. H. Williams, ^^ 
and the father of the other had often given Fielding a 
dinner, or, as Horace Walpole expresses it, ^^ victuals P I can 
pardon the cold mutton and the bone of ham; a lenient 
judge may pass over the fact of the three Irishmen, — but 
how could Fielding so far forget himself as to admit a hlind 
man to his table ? — especially as this blind man was his 
brother, afterwards Sir John Fielding, who succeeded him 
in his magisterial office. 
Fortunately, Fielding had a friend more generous th^m 
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Horace "Walpole was uncharitable in his enmity. Ealph 
Allen, of Prior Park, of whom Pope made the beautiful and 
well-known couplet, — 

" Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame ;" 

and of whom Dr. Grainger spoke in his " Ode to Solitude," 

" Nor yet imrecompensed are virtue's pains, 
Good Allen lives, and bounteous Brunswick reigns," 

was ever ready to assist him, and even sent him a present of 
£200 at one time, before he was personally acquainted with 
him. This good Allen, at his death some ten years after 
Fielding's decease, left to Mrs. Fielding and her children 
£100 a year each. 

Labour as a magistrate, and continued exertions as apoli- 
tical journalist, soon told on Fielding. Dropsy in its most 
aggravated form, gout, and jaundice, assisted by other mala- 
dies, brought him down to a condition of most pitiful dis- 
tress. He became emaciated and pallid ; his fine form was 
bent with weakness, and at times he could scarcely stand on 
his limbs. " In the beginning of August, 1753, when I had 
taken the Duke of Portland's medicine, as it is called, near 
a year, the effects of which had been the carrying off the 
symptoms of a lingering, imperfect gout, I was persuaded 
by Mr. Banby, the King's premier serjeant-surgeon, and the 
ablest advice, I believe, in all branches of the physical pro- 
fession, to go immediately to Bath. I accordingly \^Tit 
that very night, to Mrs. Bowden, who, by the next post, 
informed me she had taken me a lodging for a month certain. 

" Within a few days after this, whilst I was preparing for 
my journey, and when I was almost fatigued to death with 
several long examinations relating to five different murders, 
all committed within the space of a week by different gangs 
of street-robbers, I received a message from his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, by Mr. Carrington, the King's messen- 
ger, to attend his Grace the next morning, in Lincoln's Inn 
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Fields, upon some business of importance ; but I excused 
myself from complying with the message, as, besides being 
lame, I was very ill, with the great fatigues I had lately 
undergone, added to my distemper. 

" His Grace, however, sent IVIr. Carrington, the very next 
morning, with another summons, Mrith which, though in the 
utmost distress, I immediately complied; but the Duke, 
happening, unfortunately for me, to be then particularly en- 
gaged, afber I had waited some time, sent a gentleman to 
discourse with me on the best plan which could be invented 
for putting an immediate end to those murders and robberies 
which were every day committed in the streets ; upon which 
I promised to transmit my opinion, in writing to his Grace, 
who, as the gentleman informed me; intended to lay it before 
the Privy Council. 

" Though this visit cost m^ a very" severe cold, I, not- 
withstandiug, set myself down to work ; and in about four 
days sent the Duke as regular a plan as I could form, with 
all the reasons and arguments I could bring to support it, 
drawn out in several sheets of paper ; and soon received a 
message from the Duke by Mr. Carrington, acquainting me 
that my plan was highly approved of." 

Fancy it ! Fielding, sick to death, having to wait in one 
of the outer rooms of that mean, shuffling imbecile, the 
Duke of Newcastle! His Grace was the man whose 
soubriquet, given him by Sir E. Walpole, was " Perfidy ;" of 
whom H. Fox, the first Lord Holland, said, " he has no 
friends and deserves none ;" whom Lord Halifax used to 
revile as " a knave and fool ;" of whom Lord "Wilmington 
said, "the Duke of Newcastle always loses half-an-hour in 
the morning, which he is running after the rest of the day 
without being able to overtake it ;" and to whom Pitt said, 
" fewer words, my lord, if you please, for your words have 
lono; lost all weight with me." For a term of years, wanting 
little of half a century, he held some of the highest appoint- 
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ments in the state, and was addressed in his capacity of 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, by Robert 
Lloyd, as " Aonii diuoque deeusque chori" and yet when he 
was Secretary of State for the Southern Department he used 
to address letters to "the island of New England," and 
could not tell but that Jamaica was in the Mediterranean. 
When General Ligonier hinted to him that Annapolis ought 
to be defended, he replied with a lisping hurry, " Annapolis ! 
Annapolis ! oh ! yes, Annapolis must be defended ; to be 
sure Annapolis must be defended — where is Annapolis?" 
and when he was informed that Cape Breton was an island, 
he exclaimed, " Cape Breton an island ! wonderful ! — show it 
me in the map. So it is, sure enough ! My dear sir, you 
always bring us good news. I must go and tell the King 
that Cape Breton is an island." And this wa« the man on 
whom Fielding had to wait! It is satisfactory to know 
that the Duke's calm judgment hi^hl^ approved Fielding's 
plan. 

When at length Fielding was at liberty to go to Bath he 
did not think it advisable to make that trip. But some 
change was necessary ; death impended him in England ; his 
friends and wife implored him to fly for it to another land* 
For their sakes he consented, and after some discussion 
determined on a voyage to Lisbon. He well knew his end 
was approaching, but the hopefulness of his temperament 
made him think it probable that he might for another year 
enjoy the pleasures of life ; for with all his suffering, and 
notwithstanding his freedom from fear of death, he was not 
anxious to die, but on the contrary found greater happiness 
in existence than is experienced by mqst people blessed 
vdth health, and wealth, and liberty. When Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, his cousin and early acquaintance, was 
certified that he was no more, she wrote, " I am sorry for 
Henry Fielding's death, not only as I shall read no more 
of his writings, but because I believe he lost more than 
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others, as no man enjoyed life more than he did ; though 
few had less occasion to do so — ^the highest of his preferment 
being raking in the lowest sinks of vice and misery. I 
should think it a nobler and less nauseous employment to 
be one of the staff-officers that conduct the nocturnal 
weddings. His happy constitution (even when he had, 
with great pains, half demolished it) made him forget every 
evil, when he was before a venison-pasty, or over a flask of 
champagne ; and 1 am persuaded that he has known more 
happy moments than any prince upon earth. His natural 
spirits gave him rapture with his cook-maid, and cheerful- 
ness when he was striving in a garret." (By his cook'^maid 
her ladyship means the second Mrs. Fielding.) In this 
unusually happy constitution, in all probability, lay the cause 
of Fielding's many imprudences ; most men can only get 
an occasional glimpse of sunshine, an occasional taste of 
felicity — ^and that only by wise calculation and provision ; 
but how could Fielding, with such a well of gladness in his 
breast, deem it necessary to husband his resources, his 
means for procuring creature comforts, and the grosser 
materials for bliss P Anyhow this gleefulness of heart sent 
him cheerily (bravely he would have gone — even had he 
been sad as sad could be) on his voyage to death. 

He went on board the vessel which carried him to Lisbon, 
on June [26, 1754. In the journal he kept of his voyage, 
there is the following passage : — " On this day the most 
melancholy sun I had ever beheld arose, and found me 
awake in my house at Fordhook. By the light of this sun I 
was, in my own opinion, last to behold and take leave of 
some of those creatures on whom I doted with a mother- 
like fondness, guided by nature and passion, and uncured 
and unhardened by all the doctrine of that philosophical 
school where I had learned to bear pains and despise death. 

" In this situation, as I could not conquer Nature, I sub- 
mitted entirely to her, and she made as great a fool of me aa 
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she had ever done of any woman whatsoever; under the 
pretence of giving me leave to enjoy, she drew me in to 
suffer the company of my little ones during eight hours ; 
and I doubt not whether, in that time, I did not undergo 
more than in all my distemper." 

Afber much pain he managed to get on board the vessel 
at Eotherhithe. " I think/' he writes, " upon my entrance of 
the boat, I presented a spectacle of the highest horror. 
The total loss of limbs was apparent to all who saw me, and 
my face contained marks of the most diseased state, if not 
of death itself. Indeed, so ghastly was my countenance 
that timorous women; with child had abstained from my 
house, for fear of the ill consequences of looking at me. In 
this condition I ran the gauntlope (so I think I may call it) 
through rows of sailors and watermen, few of whom failed 
to pay their compliments to me by all manner of insults and 
jests on my misery." And then he goes on and states with 
his own simplicity that he did not conceive " any personal 
resentment at this behaviour ; but it was a lively picture 
of that cruelty and inhumanity in the nature of men which 
I have often contemplated with concern, and which leads 
the mind into a train of very uncomfortable and melancholy 
thoughts." 

Every one should read his narrative of his voyage to Lis- 
bon. It contains no line that would be better removed ; it 
is valuable from some sketches of character, in a more mas- 
terly style and finished with greater delicacy than any in 
his novels; and while it affords evidence that Fielding's 
intellect, instead of becoming weaker had grown more 
vigorous with the progress of his disease, it makes the 
reader intimately acquainted with the grandeur of his 
nature. Lying in severe bodily anguish, having for hours 
no companion to converse with (for sea-sickness fell severely 
on the three ladies — his wife, his eldest daughter, and their 
companion — ^who sailed with him), he derived amusement 

X 2 
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from all those troubles of his situation which affected only 
himself. His mind was active as ever; great schemes for the 
future at times rising before his imagination. The trifling 
incidents of that long and weary voyage, during which he 
had to undergo a painful surgical operation, he made the 
means of diverting his friends. Yet, one can scarcely be- 
lieve that the humour displayed in that journal came from 
a dying man, not that it has the slightest tincture of un- 
hallowed mirth — ^for it is all soft and playfrd as a child's 
smile, and is pervaded by that consideration for others which 
we are accustomed to think is almost solely possessed by 
women. 

One night there was a terrible storm, and it was manifest 
by the captain's manner that the ship was in danger. " The 
frequency of these sunmions, as well as the solicitude with 
which they were made, sufficiently testified the state of the 
captain's mind; he endeavoured to conceal it, and would 
have given no small alarm to a man who had not either learned 
tohat it is to die, or know what it is to be miserable. And my 
dear wife and child must pardon me, if what I did not con- 
ceive to be any great evil for myself, I was not much terrified 
with the thoughts of happening to them ; in truth, I have 
often thought they are both too good and too gentle to be 
trusted to the power of any man I know, to whom they 
could possibly be trusted. 

"Can I say, then, I had no fear? Indeed I cannot. 
Eeader, I was afraid for thee, lest thou should'st have been 
deprived of that pleasure thou art now enjoying ; and that 
I should not live to draw out on paper that military cha- 
racter which thou didst peruse in the journal of yesterday." 
A true artist's anxiety ! 'Tis thus he fears death and loves 
life ! Lord, ere I die, let me do this work ! 

Much of the time during which he was alone he passed 
in looking out upon the vast ocean, and listening to the 
voices of its depths. There is in his journal the following 
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passage, which has arrested every thoughtful reader: " Wed- 
nesday, July 3. This morning, I awaked at four o'clock, 
for my distemper seldom suffered me to sleep later. I 
presently got up, and had the pleasure of enjoying the sight 
of a tempestuous sea for four hours before the captain was 
stirring." 

Henry Fielding died at Lisbon, October, 1754, in the 48th 
year of his age. 



\ 
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CHAPTBE VII. 



SAMUEL . BICHABDSOir. 



At the commencemeiit of the last century, that is, rather 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago, there dwelt in a 
secluded village of Derbyshire, a joiner, who, by honest toil in 
his humble vocation, maintained a wife and a family of 
children in decent comfort. Of one of his progeny, a lad bom 
into the world in the year 1689, the poor man was very proud ; 
and, in the dreams of his paternal ambition, he designed him 
for the church. This boy, at thirteen years of age, was the 
wonder of his acquaintance. Such good use had he made 
of the meagre instruction bestowed upon him, that he was 
regarded amongst the poorer people of the parish as " the 
scholar," was employed to read aloud to assembled neigh- 
bours through winter evenings, and was made a recipient of 
their love confidences by three of the callage beauties. 
What occupation in life these maidens carried on, history 
does not precisely declare ; but we cannot be far wrong in con- 
jecturing they were the sempstress of the rustic society, the 
squire's lady's lady's-maid, and the pretty niece of the widow 
lady who kept the Dragon. Of the young ladies this much 
is certain — ^they were, one and all, smitten with the darts of 
love, and had recourse to their little friend, Sammy Eichard- 
son, and got him not only to sympathise with them in their 
perplexities, but also to indite amatory epistles for them, 
and to give them directions how to entice and angle for 
their heroes, how to throw their flies of artifice, and play 
with them. Each damsel urged on the urchin the neces- 
sity of secresy^ and so honourable was he in keeping sacred 
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the trust reposed in him that no one of his fidr friends ever 
suspected him of being tutor-in-the-afiections to her com- 
panions. On one occasion a joyous girl — joyous for she 
was well steeped in love — begged the services of his pen. 
" What shall I write for you ?» " Oh," said she, blushing* 
" how can I tell you ? But you can't be too kind in what 
you-say to him/' And yet the foolish thing did not wish 
the letter to be very passionate, fearing that if " he " saw 
how she adored him he might not think so much of her ! 

A few years passed over Sammy's head, and then his 
worthy father, with much grief, found himself* unable to give 
him the means of pushing his way into holy orders. So, 
instead of being reared for a Levite, it was determined in 
the family council that the boy should be bound 'prentice 
in London. Old Richardson himself had lived in the great 
metropolis, and rather adventurously for a joiner ; having 
been so much concerned in the affairs of the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth, that he deemed it proper, when his 
Grace lost his head, to retire tb Shrewsbury, " apprehen- 
sive, perhaps," suggests Scott, " of a fate similar to that of 
College, his brother-in-trade, well known in those times by 
the title of the Protestant joiner, who was executed for 
high treason in the reign of Charles II." 

In the year 1706, Samuel came to London, and was 
bound to Mr. John Wilde, printer, of Stationers' Hall. 
For many years after this event, but little is known of his 
life, save that it is clear his course was such, that he 
might well have given a hint to Hogarth for his industrious 
apprentice. Mr. John Wilde was a sharp disciplinarian, 
but: Sam rarely incurred his displeasure, and all the little 
leisure the young nian had was devoted to mental culture. 
At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he remained in the 
service of his master, working as a compositor and corrector 
of the press to a printing office, for five or six y6ars. By 
attention to business, obliging demeanour, and superior 
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intelligence and literary prowess (for he had remarkable 
facility in the composition of "honest dedications") he 
gained the good-will of his employer, and was able to make 
good earnings, of which he was wise enough to lay up 
considerable savings. Eising by degrees, he took up his 
freedom, and commenced business on his own account in 
a court leading out of Fleet Street ; from which spot on the 
increase of his connection, he moved to Salisbury Court 
(i. e. Square), to which locality his name is as inseparably 
connected, as Johnson's is with Gough Square. 

On his circumstances promising fair, he took that step 
which all young men persist in taking directly they find 
themselves in a way to be warm — a wife ; and he wedded 
Martha, a daughter of Mr. Allington Wilde, printer of 
Clerkenwell, thus imiting himself with his old master by a 
family tie. She died in 1731, after having presented to 
her husband, five sons and a daughter, all of whom died 
young. 

Samuel Eichardson continued to strive. A sagacious 
tradesman, he kept a keen look-out for business, and took 
it, not being over-nice what it was, so long as he was paid 
for it. When the libertine Duke Wharton made a stir in 
the city, and became a member of the Wax Chandlers' 
Company, Eichardson, though opposed to his Grace's 
political opinions, printed " The True Briton," which 
appeared twice a week — ^taking good care though that his 
name should not appear. Informations were speedily 
lodged against Payne, the publisher, for vNos. 3, 4, 5 and 
6, but the cautious Eichardson pocketed his pay, and 
suffered no injury in reputation. It was purely a mercantile 
transaction. 

His second wife was Elizabeth, a sister of Mr. Leake, 
bookseller, of Bath. By her he had a son and four daughters ; 
of which second fomily the boy died young, and the four 
girls survived their father — Mary being mairied in 1757 to" 
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Mr. Ditcher, a surgeon, of Bath ; Martha becoming, in 1762; 
the wife of Edward Brigden, Esq., F.E. and A.S.S. ; Sarah 
being united in wedlock to Mr. Crowther, surgeon, of 
Boswell Court ; and Anne remaining single. 

Up to the year 1741, Bichardson's career was merely one 
of successful industry in a respectable but not especially 
dignified calling. With a reputation for being civil and 
persevering in business, and for having amassed an easy 
competence, he lived in the regard of his fellow citizens as 
a sagacious and prosperous man ; but not as one giffced with 
any extraordinary genius. But a change was at hand. The 
London bookseller, now fifty and more years of age, was 
persuaded by two brothers in trade to try his powers at the 
composition of some letters for the edification of servants 
and young women in the lower ranks of life. Eichardson 
commenced the task, found pleasure in it, was pleased with 
the talent he discovered himself to possess, and finished by 
throwing aside (to be published at an after day) his first 
modest attempt for the good of housemaids, and by sendi&g 
forth to the world his " Pamela," which appeared in 1741. 
A rage immediately seized the town for this famous work 
of fiction ; and it was speedily as great a favourite in Frauce 
and Grermany as in its native country. Here is the title, 
" Pamela ; or, Virtue Eewarded. In a series of familiar 
letters from a beautiful young damsel to her parents. Now 
first published in order to cultivate the principles of Virtue 
and Beligion in the minds of the youths of both sexes — a 
narrative that has its foundation in Truth and Natti/re ; and 
at the same time that it agreeably entertains by a variety of 
various and affiBcting incidents is entirely divested of all 
those images which, in too many pieces calculated for amuse- 
ment only, tend to iftflame the minds they should instruct" ! ! ! 
All classes and kinds of men combined in extolling the ex- 
cellence of "Pamela," the beautiful young damsel, who 
positively histd suffilci^iit virtue to withstand the attempts of 
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her master, who desired to ruin her, and sufficient delicacy 
to marry the filthy fellow directly he was fool enough to 
offer to be her husband. What an insight, more than pages 
and whole libraries of histories could give, does this fact 
afford us into the morality of the a^e ! Divines of the most 
distinguished position recommended "Pamela" from the 
pulpit. Qrave fathers placed it with tearful eyes in the 
hands of their sons. The ladies were in raptures. On the 
Mall, in the Park, at Eanelagh, they were in the habit of 
holding the volumes up to one another, to show that they 
were not behind-hand in the fashion. To do justice to the 
times, it must be stated that there were a fe^, though a 
very few, whose morality and delicacy were offended with 
the gross pictures the book contained. Dr. Watts, to whom 
the author sent the volumes, in the letter acknowledging 
the present said that the ladies of his acquaintance could 
not read them without blushing. And Melding with his 
audacious ridicule of the absurdities of the work, in his 
" Joseph Andrews," sent all England, Sichardson excepted, 
into a convulsive fit of laughter. Was ever satire more 
intensely comic ? In the new book for the promotion of 
" the principles of Virtue and Eeligion in the minds of the 
Youth of both sexes," there was no wicked, fine gentleman 
trying to seduce or force the chastity of an innocent serving 
girl; but a naughty rich lady laying her snares for a handsome 
young footman. Eichardson never forgave the cruel blow ; 
he retained his friendship for, and intimacy with Miss Sarah 
and Miss Patty Fielding ; but never ceased to rail at and 
back-bite their noble brother. 

The curiosity of the ladies as to whether there "really 
was any foundation in fact for Pamela's history," was (will 
it be believed of the ladies?) very great. "The author," 
Mrs. Barbauld tells us, " received anonymous letters from 
six ladies, who pressed him to declare upon his honour — 
which, they were sure, he was too much of a gentleman to 
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?iolate— whether the story was true or false ; and they hoped 
Mrs. B, — ^if there was such a lady — ^would not be against 
satisfying a request which redounded so much to her honour. 
They tell him, also, that they have taken an oath to keep the 
secret, if he will entrust them with it ; and that they will 
nerer cease writing till he has obliged them. He tells them, 
in his answer, it was never known, since the world began, 
that a secret was kept which had been entrusted to "six 
ladies." So much for "Pamela," which altered the pro- 
nunciation of the name from Pope's, 

**irho gods to curse Pamela with her prayers.'* 

In 1842, appeared two more volumes under Pamela's pro- 
tection, being " A Series of Letters from a beautiful Young 
Damsel to her Parents ; and afterwards, in her exalted con- 
dition, between her and persons of figure and quality, upon 
the most important and entertaining subjects in genteel life.'* 
But these, comparatively, were &ilures. 

The triumphs of authorship did not make Eichardson in- 
Attentive to his shop. A prudent man, past the middle age 
of life, he was not likely to neglect that which supplied him 
with the means to keep up a comfortable town-house in 
SaliiBbury Court, and another residence in the country (first 
at North-End, Hammersmith, and afterwards at Parson's 
Green). Amongst other important business transacted in 
his ofiice was the printing of the journals of the House of 
Commons, 26 vols., folio, which employment came to him 
through the interest of the Speaker, Mr. Onslow. In 1754, 
he was elected to the respectable and lucrative office of 
Master of the Stationers' Company ; and in 1760 he bought 
fc moiety iofc the patent of law printer to his Majesty, his 
partner being Miss Catherine Lintot, afterwards wife of 
'EjBsxry El^tcher, Esq'., M.P. for Lancashire. 

After the second bai^eh of " Pamela," Eichardson pub- 
]iA/&i (as: aiithor) nothing of importance till his " Clarissa 
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Harlowe " appeared ia 1749, which created almost as much 
excitement as " Tom Jones," which came out at nearly the 
same time. Ddring the few months that intervened between 
the sending forth the first four and last four volumes, the 
public grew frantic with curiosity. How was it to end? 
"Were they to marry ? Was Clarissa to live happily for the 
rest of her days ? Was that dear, wicked thing, Lovelace, 
to be reformed ? The ladies (God bless them — are they not 
always merciful ?) wrote passionate entreaties to the author 
to act the part of a man and a Christian. Lady Bradshaigh, 
under the name of Belfour, implored him to he merciful, and 
not to award eternal misery to those whom he nad created. 
" Pray, sir, make her happy ; you can so easily do it ! Pray 
reform him ! Will you not save a soul, sir?^^ 

Richardson was so pleased with Mrs. Belfour's epistle, 
that he answered it. She immediately favoured him with 
another billet, and a romantic correspondence ensued 
between him and his incognita. They arranged to iheet in 
the park, and didn't ; they fell out, and feU in with each 
other ; they were playful till they grew angry, and then 
made it up again. Interesting creatures ! He was a little 
pompous, podgy old man of sixty years ; and she — ^well, she 
was not too old to make a fool of herself — upwards of fifty ! 
The fascinating Belfour wished to know how she might dis- 
tinguish him in the park.' He thus described himself — 
" Short, rather plump ; about five feet five inches ; fair wig; 
one hand generally in his bosom, the other a cane in it, 
which he leans upon under the skirts of his coat, that it 
may imperceptibly serve him as a support when attacked 
by sudden tremors and dizziness; of a light brown com- 
plexion; teeth not yet failing him." What a Lovelace! 
How did Belfour enchain him ? As woman ever has mad^ 
and ever shall make a fool of man, by flattering him even' 
to contentment. *' As to ' Tom Jones,' " she wrote, " I am 
fatigued with the name, haying lately fallen into the company 
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of several young ladies who had each a * Tom Jones ' in 
some part of the world, for so they call their favourites ; 
and ladies, you know, are for ever talking of their favourites. 
Last post, I received a letter from a lady who laments the 
loss of her Tom Jones : and from another who was happy 
in the company of her Tom Jones. In like manner, the 
gentlemen have their Sophias.^ A few days ago, in a circle 
of gentlemen and ladies, who had their Tom Jones's and 
Sophias, a friend of mine told me he must show me his 
Sophia, the sweetest creature in the world, and immediately 
produced a Dutch mastiff puppy." 

To this Richardson replied, "* * * go long as the 
world will receive, Mr. Pielding will write. HLave you 
ever seen a list of his performances? Nothing but a 
shorter life than I wish him can hinder him from writing 
himself out of date. The ' Pamela,' which he abused in 
his * Shamela,' taught him how to write to please, though 
his names are so different. Before his ' Joseph Andrews,' 
(hints and names taken from that story, with a lewd and 
ungenerous engraftment) the poor man wrote without being 
read, except his * Pasquins,' &c., aroused party attention." 
And these mean, malevolent observations were made on his 
rival, in a letter to a woman whose very name he was 
ignorant of! But his jealousy displayed itself even yet 
more offensively than in this instance. To his French 
translator he wrote, " * Tom Jones ' is a dissolute book. 
Its run is over, even with us. Is it true that France had 
virtue enough to refuse to license such a profligate per- 
formance ?" And again, " I have not been able to read any 
more than the first volume of 'Amelia.' Poor Fielding. 
I could not help telling his sister that I was equally sur- 
prised and concerned for his continued lowness. Had 
your brother, said I, been bom in a stable, or been a runner 
in a sponging house, we should have thought him a genius, 
and wished he had had the advantages of a liberal educa- 
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tion, and of being admitted into good company ; but it is 
beyond my conception that a man of family, and who bad 
some learning, and who really is a writer, should descend 
so excessively low in all his pieces. Who can care fpr any 
of his people ?" 

^^ I could not help saying to his skier ^ When Eielding 
paid off old scores with his enemies, he did not do so by 
disturbing the content, and happiness, and natural pride of 
their sisters by malicious insinuations. 

Yet Sichardson was far from being a man of an ignoble 
disposition. His well-stocked purse was the liberal dis- 
tributor of assistance to the aJQiicted ; he was one of the 
first promoters, if not the originator, of the Magdalen Hos- 
pital ; when Letitia Pilkington, once the friend of Swift, 
and the wife of a clergyman, sank into the lowest degrada- 
tion of vice and beggary, he supplied her with money and, 
yet more, with kind words ; and he would take a poor girl 
from the streets, anxious to amend her ways, into his house 
till she was able to get a situation. The poor men of 
letters, when they got into difficulties, had recourse to him, 
and were certain of an attentive and kind hearer of their 
stories. " I remember writing to him," said Johnson,'" from 
a sponging house; and was so sure of my deUverance, 
through his kindness and liberality, that, before his reply 
was brought, I knew I could afford to joke with the rascal 
who had me in custody, and did so, over a pint of adul- 
terated wine, for which, at that instant, I had no money to 
pay." In his own famHy, too, he was a respectable and 
weU-meaning, though perhaps disagreeable fellow. The 
domestic, and especially the nursery arrangements, were 
just what those of a model and devout citizen of old London 
town ought to be ; but his demeanour was pompous, and 
he exacted homage from all within his gates. His children, 
according to the manner of the day, were continually called 
upon to honottr and obey him ; they were very dutiful and 
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respectful children, but it would seem they did not love 
him ; in his presence they lost their tongues, and they 
never approached him without trembling. " My girls are 
shy little fools," he used to say. Lady Bradshaigh told 
him that his daughters' letters, with the " honoured sir," 
and " ever dutiful," were cold and formal. He replied, " I 
had rather (as too much reverence is not the vice of this 
age) lay Sown rules that should stiffen into apparent^ duty, 
than make the pert rogues too familiar with characters so 
reverend." When a father ^desires reverence rather than 
love from a child, he usually gets neither. Eichardson 
added also, "I could wish from the respectful manner 
(avoiding formality and stiffness as much as possible), in 
letters to a parent, let my eye fall on what part of the 
letter it would, to be able to distinguish it from one 
directed to a playmate." 

Not a very good understanding seems to have existed 
between him and his wife. In his letters he almost invari- 
ably speaks of her with cold commendation very different 
from the warm eulogy he bestows on his fair correspondents. 
Of the society of ladiep he was very fond. They understood 
his works ; they saw their beauties so much more readily than 
men could ; and, as gratitude is one .of their dominant 
virtues, and a proneness to express it one of their amiable 
weaknesses, they of course were frequently thanking the 
bestower of their enjoyments. One, two, three, or more 
ladies were always staying in his house, admiring his genius. 
"The author of* Clarissa,'" says Mrs. Barbauld, "was always 
fond of female society. He lived in a kind of flower-garden 
of ladies ; they were his inspirers, his critics, his applauders ; 
connections of business apart, they were his chief cor- 
respondents. He had generally a nimiber of young ladies 
at his hbuse, whom he used to engage in conversation on 
some subject of sentiment, and provoke, by artful opposition, 
to display the treasures of intellect they possessed." These 
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selected women were honoured with the appellation of " his 
daughters," and very complimentary letters they were in the 
habit of sending him. Miss Sarah Fielding smiles on him 
in this fashion, " * * * * never did I so much wish for 
it as in this daring attempt of mentioning ' Clarissa* ; but 
when I read of her, I am all sensation ; my heart glows ; I 
am overwhelmed ; my only vent is tears ; and unless tears 
could mark my thoughts as legibly as ink, I cannot speak 
half I feel." Poor Letitia Pilkington burst forth, " What 
can I pay thee for this noble usage but grateful praise ? So 
heaven itself is paid ; and you, truly made in the image of 
God, will, I hope, accept of the low, but sincere oblation of 
a thankful spirit." It was an evil day for Eichardson's 
reputation when his correspondence was issued to the world. 
What hero, even though his valet would speak a good word 
for him, could stand the pubKcation of whatever nonsense 
he has written to ladies ? Where do men so egregiously 
commit themselves as in epistolary correspondences with 
intellectual women ? And Eichardson was the vainest of 
vain men. The little fellow swelled with pride, and 
blushed to his ears when he was told a lady of rank, or a 
royal duke had called him an amusing fellow. A writer in 
the Edinhirgh Review says these letters show how exactly 
in the same style are the letters of " Misses" of that day and 
this. But this sneer is unfair. The women with whom 
Eichardson passed his life instead of being common-place 
" Misses," were the superior women of their generation. 
Amongst them were Mrs. Chapone, Miss CoUier, Mrs. 
Carter, and Miss Sarah Fielding. It is true that Miss 
Fielding's novels are forgotten, and they contain little of 
instruction for the present age ; but it must be remembered 
that she was almost alone amongst women in being able to 
write them, and they were much admired by those who first 
read them. Again, the Boswellism of these ladies deserves 
commendation ; for it was not then the fashion, as it is now, 
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for girls fresh taken from the nursery to the drawing-room 
to offend the judgment and taste of " literary men in society" 
with flimsy adulation ; but, on the contrary, women then 
ran the risk of being well laughed at by their brothers and 
sisters, if they declared themselves ambitious of the friendship 
of a man of genius. In those days it was ill-breeding for 
ladies to have a respectable stock of scholastic information ; 
it was utter abandonment to display it. Lady Bradshaigh, 
for a long time, had not courage to confess to her friends 
that she was corresponding with the celebrated Eichardson. 
And when he sent her his portrait, she said it was the 
likeness of her valued acquaintance, Mr. Dickenson. And 
Mrs. Delany objected to the words intellects and ethics, in 
one of the conversation-pieces in " Grandison,*' as too 
scholastic to proceed from the mouth of a female. 

Of Eichardson's vanity Boswell teUs us a good story. 
''A literary lady has favoured me with a characteristic 
anecdote of Sichardson. One day at his country-house at 
Northend, where a hirge company waa assembled at dinner, 
a gentleman, who wba just returned from Paris, wishing to 
please Eichardson, mentioned to him a flattering circum- 
stance, that he had seen his " Clarissa " lying on the King's 
brother's table. Eichardson, observing that part of the 
company were engaged in talking to each other, aflected 
then not to attend to it : but, by and bye, when there was a 
general silence, and he thought that the flattery might be 
fully heard, he addressed himself to the gentleman ; " I 
think, sir, you were saying somewhat about " — 'pausing in a 
high flutter of expectation. The gentleman, provoked at 
his inordinate vanity, resolved not to indulge it, and with an 
exquisitely sly air of indifference, answered, " A mere trifle, 
sir, not worth repeating !" The mortification of Eichardson 
was visible, and he did not speak ten words more the whole 
day. Dr. Johnson was present and appeared to enjoy it 
mneh'^ Dr. Johnson always did enjoy seeing people made 
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uncomfortable through their feelings : if men were such fools 
as to "kdiXG feelings, they ought to smart for it! And of 
Richardson, as a man, the Doctor rarely spoke kindly, 
though he admired him as an author. Boswell says of one 
conversation, — " I only remember that he (the Doctor) ex- 
pressed a high value for his talents and virtue. But that 
his perpetual study was to ward off petty inconveniences, 
and to procure petty pleasures ; and his love of continual 
superiority was such that he took care always to be sur- 
rounded by women, who listened to him implicitly and did 
not venture to contradict his opinions : and that his desire 
of distinction was so great that he used to give large vails 
to Speaker Onslow's servants that they might treat him with 
respect." Johnson spoke with acrimony of Richardson's 
surrounding himself with women, and well he might ; for 
the Doctor himself was fond of the idolatry of the softer 
sex, and some of the members of his intellectual harem had 
gone over to Eichardson's tea-pot sentimentality. Amongst 
the original anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, communicated to Mr. 
Croker, is one from Miss Reynolds, who says — "The first time 
I was in company with Dr. Johnson, which was at Miss 
Cotterel's, I well remember the flattering notice he took of 
a lady present, on her saying that she was inclined to esti- 
mate the morality of every person according as they liked 
or disliked ' Clarissa Harlowe.' He was a great admirer 
of Richardson's works in general ; but of * Clarissa ' he 
always spoke with the most enthusiastic praise. He used 
to say that it was the first book in the world for the know- 
ledge it displays of the human heart. Yet of the author I 
never heard him speak with any degree of cordiality, but 
rather as if impressed with some cause of resentment 
against him ; and this has been imputed to something of 
jealousy, not to say envy, on account of Richardson's 
having engrossed the attentions and affectionate assiduities 
of several very ingenious literary ladies, whom he used to 
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call his adopted daughters, and for whom Dr. Johnson had 
conceived a paternal affection (particularly) for two of 
them, Miss Carter and Miss Mulso (now Mrs. Chapone), 
previous to their acquaintance with Eichardson; and it 
was said that he thought himself neglected hy them on his 
account." It was only natural for the poor doctor to feel 
resentment, and to take aU occasions of putting his trium- 
phant adversary in a ridiculous light, to lead him on to 
talk magniloquently, or, in the Doctor's language, to make 
Mm rear I And little ingenuity was requisite for malice to 
convert Richardson into a butt. Bred amongst common 
people, he never acquired the manners of good society ; nor 
was he generally admitted into those polite qircles, an 
entree into which distinguished writers can generally 
obtain. Lady M W. Montague informs us " the doors of 
the great were never opened to him ;" and that meant much 
more in her ladyship's time than in our own. He was 
painfuUy oppressed with a sense of himself; always uneasy 
when unobserved, and miserable, save when fed with praise. 
He retained, also, many of the most ungenerous prejudices 
of the working classes, from which he rose. The nobly 
bom he could not address with composure; and he was 
morbidly afraid of acting subserviently when he was re- 
quired to pay deference to rank. Lady Echlin wished him 
to become acquainted with her daughter, a lady of fashion. 
" The advances must come from her. She is the superior 
in rank, and often ladies of the west-end of the town do not 
wish to pass Temple Bar," was the ill-bred answer. There 
is, moreover, good evidence that he was ashamed of his 
humble origin, for he kept as a profound secret the town- 
ship in which he was bom and reared; and he always 
avoided discussion of the particulars of his family history. 
The following is the account he was pleased to give of him- 
self. " My father was a very honest man, descended of a 
family of middling note in the county of Surrey ; but 

K 2 
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which, having for several generations a large nnmber of 
children, the not large possessions were split and divided, 
so that he and his brothers were put to trades, and tbe 
sisters married to tradesmen. My mother was also a good 
woman, of a family not ungenteel ; but whose father and 
mother died in her infancy, within half-an-hour of each 
other, in the London pestilence of 1665. 

" My father's business was that of a joiner, then more 
distinct from that of a carpenter than now it is with us. 
He was a good draughtsman, and understood architecture. 
His skill and ingenuity^ and an understanding superior to 
his business, with his remarkable integrity of heart and 
manner, made him personally beloved by several persons 
of rank, among whom were the Duke of Monmouth and the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, both so noted in our English 
history, &c." What a specimen of weak dishonesty is this 
stuff about a family of middling note which, having a great 
number of children for several generations (six generations 
and he was in the 15th century), had their not large jposses^ 
sions split up, and the lady of a not ungenteel famihf! 
When a man puts in a false claim for descent he ought to 
lie right royally about the matter. 

Yet to Richardson's credit, be it said, he did not neglect 
his poor relations. The orphan children of an unfortunate 
brother he befriended with paternal care ; and in a thousand 
pleasing ways, an unostentatious benevolence ornamented his 
life. He was a considerate master in the full sense of the 
word. To encourage early risiag amongst his workmen he 
used to hide half-crowns among the type, so that the one 
earliest at work might discover them and have them as 
rewards ; and in like manner he frequently brought fruit 
up from his counrtry-seat and distributed it to those servants 
who merited expressions of his favour. All children, 
except his own, were very fond of him. " My first recol- 
lection of him," writes a lady to Mrs* Eorbauld, " is in the 
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centre of Salisbury Square, or Salisbury Court, as it was 
then called ; and of being admitted, as a playful child, into 
his study, where I have often seen Dr. Young and others — 
and where I was generally caressed, and rewarded with 
biscuits and bonbons of some kind or other, and sometimes 
with books, for which he, and some more of my friends, 
kindly encouraged a taste, even at that early age, which 
haa adhered to me all my life long, and continues to be the 
solace of many a painful hour. I recollect that he used to 
drop in at my father's, for we lived nearly opposite, late in 
the evening to supper ; when he would say, he had worked 
so long as his nerves and eyes would let him, and was come 
to relax with a little friendly and domestic chat. I even 
then used to creep to his knee, and hang upon his words, 
for my whole family doated on him ; and once, I recollect, 
that at one of these visits, probably about the year 1753, 1 
was standing by his knee, when' my mother's maid came to 
summon me to bed ; upon which, being unwilling to part 
from him, and manifesting some reluctance, he begged I 
might be permitted to stay a little longer; and, on my 
mother's objecting that the servant would be wanted to 
wait at supper, for in those days of friendly intercourse and 
real hospitality, a decent maid-servant was the only attendant 
at his own and many creditable tables, where, nevertheless, 
much company was received, Mr. Eichardson said *I am 
sure Miss P — is now so much a woman, that she does not 
want any one to attend her to bed, but will conduct herself 
with so much propriety, and put out her candle so carefully, 
that she may henceforward be indulged with remaining with 
us till supper is served.'" 

The last years of Bichardson's life were spent in bodily 
affliction. Por many years he was compelled to discontinue 
attendance at public worship, because he coxdd not bear a 
crowd ; and he was ever under medical treatment. His 
malady, a nervous one, increased so updn him, that for long 
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before his death he could not lift the quantity of a small 
glass of wine to his mouth, ^though put into a tumbler, 
without assistance. Mrs. Chapone, in her "Ode to Health," 
wrote — 

" Hast thou not left a BichardBon unblest ? 
He woes thee still in vain relentless maid, 
Though skilled in sweetest accents to persuade, 
And wake soft pity in the savage breast ; 
Hini virtue loves, and brightest fame is his ; 
Smile, thou, too. Goddess, and complete his bliss." 

The poor man, in obedience to Bishop Berkely, took tar 
water, but it did him no more good than it did to poor 
Harry Fielding. For seven years he tried a vegetable diet, 
took regular exercise on a chamber horse, and frequented 
Tunbridge in the season ; but aU to no good. On July 4, 
1761 (about eight years after the publication of his last 
great work, " Sir Charles Qrandison," and the year after he 
purchased the property of the patent of law printer), he was 
struck with apoplexy at his country house, and died at the full 
age of 72. He was buried near his first wife in the middle 
aisle of St. Bride's church. Fleet-street. 

On his death the language of lament for his loss, and of 
admiration of his genius, went up from every land of Europe; 
and nowhere was the mourning more passionate than in 
France. Diderot in his elegy on Eichardson, exclaimed, *"Ah\ 
Eichardson ! thou singular genius in my eyes ! thou shalt ] 
form my reading in all times. If forced by sharp necessity, 1 
my friend faUs into indigence; if the mediocrity of my- 
fortune is not sufficient to bestow on my children the/ 
necessary cares for their education, I wiU sell my book^ 
but thou shalt remain ; yes, thou shalt rest in the sapiie 
class with Moses, Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles, to oe 
read alternately. 

" Oh, Eichardson, I dare pronounce that the most veri- 

* This passage is of >Ir. pisraeli's translation. 
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table history is full of fictions, and thy fictions are full of 
truths. History paints some individuals; thou paintest 
the human species. History attributes to some individuals 
what they have neither said nor done ; all that thou attri- 
butest to man he has said and done. History embraces but 
a point of duration, a point on the surface of the globe ; 
thou hast embraced all places and all times. The human 
heart, which has been and ever shall be the same, is the 
model which thou copiest. If we were severely to criticise 
the best historian, would he maintain his ground as thou ? 
In this point of view, I can venture to say, that frequently 
history is a miserable romance ; and romance, as thou hast 
composed- it, is a good history. Painter of nature thou 
never liest ! 

" I have never yet met with a person who shared my en- 
thusiasm that I was not tempted to embrace, and to press 
him in my arms ! . 

" Itichardson is no more. His loss touches me as if my 
brother was no more. I bore him in my heart without having 
seen him, and knowing him but by his works. He has not had 
all the reputation he merited. Richardson ! if living thy merit 
has been disputed, how great wilt thou appear to our chil- 
dren's children, when they shall see thee at the distance we 
now see Homer ! Then who will dare to steal a line from 
thy sublime works ? Thou hast more admirers amongst us 
than in thine own country — and at this I rejoice." 

The iPrench, unquestionably, were his especial applauders. 
Eousseau was scarcely less vehement in his admiration than 
Diderot. Horace Walpole, who thought the author of 
" Clarissa" very " stupid," was much irritated at finding all 
the salons of Paris subject to the Richardson mania, which 
turned to ridicule D*Alembert's contemptuous observation 
on the novelist, " La nature est bonne a imiter, mads non 
jusqu'a I'ennui." Mrs. Barbauld says " she well :femem - 
bered a 'Frenchman who paid a visit to Ham^stead for 
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the sole purpose of finding out the house in the JUuik^walh 
where Clarissa lodged, and was surprised at the ignorance 
and indifference of the inhabitants on that subject. The 
Jtdtsk'Walk was to him as much classic ground as the roeks 
of Meillerie to the admirers of Eous8eau ; and, probably, if 
an English traveller were to make similar inquiries in Swit- 
zerland, he would find that the very rocks of Meillerie, and 
the chalets of the Valais, suggest no ideas to the inhabi- 
tants but such as are connected with their dairies and 
farms.'* 

To us the enthusiastic homage rendered to Eichardson, if 
we do not use all historical aids whereby to move oiuwelves 
backward into his times, is altogether incomprehensible. 
Such a book as Pamela, no respectable milHner would now 
peruse, and Pamela with all its prestige no lady now 
likes to confess having read. And yet it was so delicate ! 
its heroine so chaste and pure ! She could not refleist that 
she was made with legs without blushing ! — Vide letter No. 
VII. to her parents : — 

" Dear Father — Since my last, my master gave me more 
fine things. He called me up to my lady's closet, and pulling 
out her drawers, he gave me two suits of fine Elanders 
lac'd headcloths, three pair of fine silk shoes, two hardly the 
worse, and just fit for me ; for my old lady had a very little 
foot ; and several ribbands and topknots of all colours, and 
four pairs of fine white cotton stockens, and three pairs of 
rich stays, and a pair of rich silver buckles in one pair of 
shoes. I was quite astonished, and unable to speak for a 
while ; but yet I was inwardly ashamed to take the stockens^ 
for Mrs. J&rvis was not there ; If she had, it would have 
been nothing. I believe I received them very awkwardly 
for he smiled at my awkwardness, and said, * Don't blush, 
Pamela ; Dost thou think I don't know pretty maids wear 
shoes and stockens ? * * * ' " — 

To this the father and mother responiddd in Lett^ No. 
VIII. 
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" Dear Pamela — I cannot but renew my cautions to you 
on your master's kindness to you, and his fi:«e expressions 
to you about stockens. Yet there may not be, and I hope 
there is not anything in it.** 

When Pamela was imprisoned at B — n Hall, Mrs. Jewkes 
the housekeeper acting as turnkey, she thus tuned her harp 
to the Hundred and seventh Psalm. 

" When sad I sat in B n-hall 

All watched round about, 
And thought of every absent friendj 
The tears of grief burst out. 

My joys and hopes all overthrown. 

My heart-strings almost broke, 
Unfit my mind for melody, 

Much more to hear a joke. 

Then she to whom I prisoner was, 

Said to me tauntingly, 
* Now cheer your heut, and fung a song, 

And turn your mind to joy.' 

' Alas ! ' said I, * how can I frame 

My heavy heart to sin? ; 
Or tune my mind, while uius inthi«Il*d 

By such a wicked thing ! 

But yet, if from my innocence 

I, even in thought, should slide, 
Then let my fingers quite forget 

The sweet spinet to guide. 

And let my tongue within my mouth 

Be locked for ever fast, 
If I rejoice, before I see 

My full deliverance past. 

And thou, Almighty, recompense 

The evils I endiu«, 
From those who seek my sad disgrace, 

So causeless to procure. 

Remsmher, Lord, that Mrs* Jewkes, 

When with a mighty sound. 
She cries, Down with her chastity, 

Down to the very ground ! 

Even BO shalt thou, O wicked one. 

At length to thame be brought ; 
And happy shall all those be (caUed 

That my deHverance wrouilit. 
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Yea, blessed shall the man be called 

That shames thee of thy evil, 
And saves me from thy vile attempts, ^ 

And thee, too, from the deviL' " 

How could Byron dare to rival this in the Hebrew melodies? 
If we might be allowed to point to one passage as excelling 
the others, we should select for grandeur and sublimity the 
pathetic imprecation of the Divine anger on Mrs. Jewkes. 

Eichardson was too wise a man not to profit by the censures 
made on his first work, though perhaps he was unduly elated 
by the praise it elicited. He saw what a mistake he made in 
allowing his heroine (pattern of feminine delicacy that she 
was !) to marry the man who had made a brutal attempt on 
her virtue. In his '' Clarissa " he had made the same position 
of an attractive man plotting the destruction of a beautiful 
girl, and then on the failure of his schemes endeavouring to 
get her hand in marriage. But Clarissa was firm in her rejec- 
tion of her unworthy lover, and retired from her perplexities 
—by dying, to the deep mortification of aU readers of her 
story. — The author, however, fell into another grave error as 
a moralist. The picture of parental tyranny in old Harlowe, 
and brutality in James and Arabella Harlowe to their 
sister, is nothing short of disgusting, and could but arouse 
in the breasts of children feelings of disaffection to the 
authority of their natural guardians. How Johnson got 
over these features of the history, may well surprise us. 
But he did. Richardson, in his eye was an author above 
blame ; the Doctor used to say of Eichardson and Fielding, 
"that there was as great a difierence between them, as 
between a man who knows how a watch is made, and a man 
who could tell the hour by looking at the dial-plate," and 
he was fond of repeating, to IHelding's disparagement, 
Richardson's favourite observation, "that the virtues of 
Fielding's heroes were the vices of a truly good man." On 
one occasion the following conversation took place on 
Fielding being mentioned. 
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Johnson. — " He is a blockhead." 

(Boswell expresses astonishment.) 

Johnson. — " What I mean by his being a blockhead is, 
that he was a barren rascal." 

Boswell. — " Will you not allow, sir, that he draws very 
natural pictures of human life ?" 

Johnson. — " Why, sir, it is of very low life. Bichardson 
used to say, that had he not known who Fielding was, he 
should have believed he was an ostler. Sir, there is more 
knowledge of the heart in one letter of Bichardson's, than 
in aU *Tom Jones's.' I indeed never read * Joseph Andrews,' " 

Erskine. — " Surely, sir, Bichardson is very tedious." 

Johnson. — " Why, sir, if you were to read Bichardson 
for the story, your impatience would be so much fretted 
that you would hang yourself. But you must read him for 
the sentiment, and consider the story as only giving occasion 
to the sentiment." 

If the suf&ages of Bichardson's readers were at this time 
taken on his novels, '^ Sir Charles Grandison" would be 
triumphantly elected as the favourite ; for it has a good 
story, is populous with dramatic scenes, has a happy termi- 
nation (a great thing for the popularity of a fiction !) and 
contains an inexhaustible mine of that best part of human 
nature — woman-nature, Tlie female characters of '^ Sir Charles 
Grandison" have contributed wealth to half the good novels 
that have been composed since their coming into the world. 
Miss Byron is the least admirable of them, perhaps for the 
reason that she is determined we shall think her the best. 
Ear short of our standard of delicacy and feminine excel- 
lence does she fall, prating, as she everlastingly is, of her 
own pertections I Here is language for a young lady of 
twenty, who has never been in love, to her intimate young 
lady-friend ! " Three of his women we have heard of. And 
whose leavings is it, my dear, that a virtuous woman takes 
who marries a profligate?'' Sir Charles the immaculate is 
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also too good for a perfect man. Put him back into the 
dark ages, and place St. before his name, and he will do ; 
but to meet with his like in this world of weakness, at 
dinner parties and balls, would soon make the most for- 
tunate lot insufferable. He is respectability incarnate!* 
As a critic, his contemporary, said, " He is too fond of hearixig 
himself talk." Perdition with Sir Horgrave Pollexfen would 
be preferable to ten thousand a year at the price of spending 
ten minutes daily in Sir Charles's society. An aggravating 

prig ! Miss Byron to Lady Gt " We were told, there 

would be a crowded church this morning, in expectation of 
seeing the new humble servant of Miss Byron attendii^ 
her thither ; for it is everywhere known that Sir Charles 
Grrandison is come down to make his addresses to the yoimg 
creature who is happy in every one's love and good wishes . 
and all is now said to have been settled between him and 

us, by his noble sister, and Lord Q- , and Dr. Bartlett, 

when they were with us. You see what credit you did us 
by your kind visit, my dear. And we are to be married. 
O ! my dear Lady G , you cannot imagine how soon ! 

" Many of the neighbourhood seemed disappointed when 
they saw me led in by my uncle, and Mr. Deane leading my 
aunt, and Nancy and Lucy only attended by their brother. 
But it was not long before Mr. Greville, Mr. Penvrick, and 
Sir Charles entered, and went into the pew of the former, 
which is over against ours. Mr. GreviQe and Mr. Fenwick 
bowed low to us, severally, the moment they went into 
the pew. 

" Sir Charles had other devoirs to pa^. To false shame, 
you have said, he was always superior. I was delighted to 
see the example he set; lie paid us his second compliments 
with a grace pecuUar to hvinself, I felt my face glow on the 
whispering that went round. *! thought I read in every eye 
admiration of him, even through the sticks of some of the 
ladies' fans. 
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" What a difference was there between the two men and 
him in their behaviour, throughout both the service and the 
sermon ! Yet, whoever beheld two of the three so decent, 
so attentive, so reverent, I may say, before ? * Were all 
who call themselves gentlemen (thought I, more than once) 
like this, the world would yet be a good world.' 

'' Mr. Gieville had his arm in a sling. He seemed highly 
delighted with his guest ; so did Mr. Tenmck. When the 
sermon was ended, Mr. Greville held the pew-door ready 
opened, to attend our movements ; and when we were in 
motion to go, he taking officiously Sir Charles's hand, bent 
towards us. Sir Charles met us with that easy grace peculiar 
to himself, and offered with a profound respect his hand to . 
me!" 

A writer in the Edinbmgh Beview has observed, " The 
mansion of the Harlowes, which, before the appearance of 
Lovelace, is represented as the abode of domestic felicity, 
is a place in which daylight can scarcely be supposed to 
shine; and Clarissa, with her scrupulous devotions, her 
intolerably early rising, her day divided into tasks, and her 
quantities of needlework and discretion, has something in 
her much less winning and attractive than inferior artists 
have often communicated to an innocent beauty of seventeen. 
The solemnity and moral discourses of Sir Charles, his vows, 
his minuets, compliments, and immovable tranquilUty, are 
much more like to excite the derision than the admiration 
of a modem reader." 

The last important step of Eichardson in literature, was to 
publish "A Collection of the Moral and Instructive Senti- 
ments, Maxims, Cautions, and Beflexions contained in the 
Histories of Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison, 
Digested under proper heads, with reference to the volume, 
and page, both in octavo and twelves, in their respective 
histories." If Dickens or Bulwer were to do the like, what 
work they would have ! The volume in question is an 
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octavo, closely printed, and containing 394 pages, inclusive 
of index and letters. Bichardson hoped it would be 
generally used as a dictionary of moralit)'-, and the human 
race would be revived by the perusal of such precious truths 
as the following : — 

" A young woman, of whatever degree, who keeps men at 
a modest distance, will be sure to b^ the more valued for it, 
even by those who had formed designs upon her honour. 

" Beauty without goodness is but a skin-deep perfection, 

" Flattery and pretended admiration are the engines by 
which men make their first approaches to the hearts of 
women. 

"It cannot be a weakness to be touched at great and 
concerning events in which our humanity is concerned. 

" It is an act of tyranny to insist on obedience to an un- 
reasonable demand. 

" The blustering, craving lover cannot deserve encourage- 
ment. 

" Love — ^prostituted name ! — ^is often made a cover for all 
acts of violence, indiscretion, folly. 

" * The parturient circnmstancea are humbling and awfiil 
ones,' says Lady G-., * and yet, with such prospects, do some 
girls leap rivers, climb walls, &c.' 

" Chastity is the crown and glory of a woman." 

Why was this chastity so loudly insisted on ? How was 
it that the gross terms in which Bichardson preached it did 
not shock his readers ? In rightly answering these ques- 
tions, we should show the causes of his popularity and great 
usefulness — ^how he became famous all over the educated 
wprld, even so much so that he received a pressing invita- 
tion from the Moravians to go to Germany — so high an 
opinion had they formed of the moral tendency of his 
writings. Bichardson was truly a teacher of his age — ^not a 
year beyond it, but in it, and of it, and understanding it, 
Good taste was not offended at his coarseness, because in our 
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sense of the term, good taste can scarcely be said then to have 
existed. The women saw nothing repugnant in his descrip- 
tions of their dispositions — their want of the highest senti- 
ment, and their proneness to sensual pleasures — because his 
words were true. The pictures a teetotal lecturer draws at 
a temperance meeting of the repulsive accompaniments of 
intoxication, do not nauseate his audience because they are 
either drunkards or habituated to the unsightliness of 
inebriety. So in Pamela triumphant, there was nothing 
displeasing to our forefathers, because society was full of 
Pamelas fallen. 

It is the custom to speak of the license of the era of the 
Sestoration as a reaction from the Puritan tyranny. . This 
is an easy way of pushing back the point of inquiry, but 
nothing more. What caused the Puritan enthusiasm, 
which was as morbid in the direction of health as the dis- 
soluteness of Charles's court was in the direction of brute 
' degradation ? There is a point of uncleanness at which 
nature revolts, and the filthy wallower makes for the 
running streams. But in unconstrained godliness there is 
nothing to frighten the brave or the timid into fanaticism. 
Puritanism, far from being the cause, was an effect of dis- 
soluteness ; and the immorality that caused it was one of 
the necessary evils that sprung from that revolution which 
we still call the Eeformation ; but, misled by pedants and 
the wilfulness of our nature, are fiast contracting a habit of 
speaking of virith great disrespect. Shakspeare was the 
great expression of chivalric homage to woman, and he 
spoke of her rare loveliness as if he felt it the most fitting 
oration he could make over the age of Chivalry, then finUing 
into its dark grave. In JiU world, man is under the 
ennobling rule of woman; his very jealousy speaks her 
dignity and incomparable beauty. The fbrious OtheUo 
cannot hate, but jhi^x. 

Otfte//b.— Hang her! I do but say what she is : to delicatewith her 
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needle ! An admirable musician ! O, she will sing the savageness oui 
of a bear ! Of so high and plenteous wit and invention ! 

/a^d.*-She'8 the worse for all this. 

OtheUo.—-0, a thousand times, a thousand times! And then of so 
gentle a condition ! 

logo, — ^Ay, too gentle. 

Oth$Uo. — ^Nay, tint's certam ; InU yet ^pity qfitf logo I O, /of 9, 
the pity of it, logo* 

And DescLemona cannot even utter an unehaste word. 

Emilia. — >Alas, lago, my lord hath so bewhored her, 

Thrown such despite and heavy terms upon her. 
As true hearts cannot bear. 

Desdemona. — Am I that name, logo f 

logo. — ^What name, fair lady ? 

Desdemona, — Such as she says my lord did say I wai. 

And so, in " Measure for Measure," Isabella says : — 

'' There is a vice that I do most abhor." 

Bather than she will be stained by it, her brother must die. 
The weak Claudio pleads, 

"Death is a fearhU thing.*' 

But she answers : — 

" And shamed life a hateftiL" 

Shakspeare's mcked women extort our admiration. Lady 
Macbeth is coupled with a man as bad in purpose as 
herself ; but feeble, wavering, and inconstant. He * would 
not play false and yet would wrongly win.' She rouses 
him with her fierce scorn. It is so till nature fails ; — sleep 
betrays her weakness; her bodily strength wastes away, 
and then comes that wild cry of her women — 

3fac6e^i— Wherefore was that cry ! 
Seyton — The Queen, my Lord, is dead. 

Such was woman in the homes of old England ! Such 
were the women at whose hands Shakspeare received 
the kindly attentions that constitute our highest social 
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enjoyment! Then came new thought, to remove and 
change, — and with it, ignorance and blind violence to 
destroy. The old religion was beaten down; that which 
was shortly before held to be most sacred philosophy was 
declared error and the vain delusion or base dishonesty of 
our nature. '' K one dogma is false, why not another ? " 
cried the libertine. Holy things were desecrated. When 
man begins to lose faith in God, then commences his in^^ 
fidelity to woman. An era black beyond parallel succeeded. 
A few there were who swore to be pure amid the world of 
depravity, and they stood out, sometimes grotesquely clad 
in ignorance, but always courageous and nerved with virtue, 
— and fought even to victory. How the foul, unnatural 
crime of that era has tainted our literature ! From the 
age of Shakspeare down to Fielding, how few writers are 
there, out of the ranks of Puritanism, we should mourn 
for if their works were all destroyed ! How did " the 
gentle cavalier" in the hour of his triumph display his 
dignity of sentiment ? By degrading woman into a mere 
instrument for sensual enjoyment, and then hurling cruel 
Bcom at her aba«>ment. It required generations to efface 
the stain. And when again it became the fashion for men 
to think of, and address the mothers, and sisters, and 
daughters of their friends with decency, with what in- 
solent deference did they treat them ! " Goddess " and 
" Venus " were the words on the lips of fine gentlemen 
who prided themselves on their scholarship and taste, when 
lisping honeyed insults to their Chloes and Belindas ; but 
their hearts were incapable of a generous passion for them. 
Feminine artlessness they only knew of as something for 
them to undo ; virtue as a field for them to enter upon to 
destroy. From the revolting obscurity of Rochester, we come 
to the cold contempt of Pope, the savage disgust of Swift, 
and the amused tenderness of Addison. Cadenus 

" Sighed and languished, vow'd and writ, 
For pastime, or to thow his wit" 
?0£. I. L 
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And in showing his wit, the venerable man killed two of the 
few women worthy an earnest man's love that England 
then possessed. 

In "Sir Fopling Flutter;* Dorimantasks "Has she wit?" 
Medley answers " More than is usualin her sex, and as much 
malice,'*^ Congreve found out what a woman was good 
for. Tattle— "Ah! prithee, what's that?'' Valentine— 
"Why, to keep a secret." Tattle—" O Lord !'' Valentine— 
" O ! exceeding good, to keep a secret, for tho* she should 
tell, yet she is not to he believed^ Again, from the same 
polite man. " No, faith, but your fools grow noisy — and, if 
a man must endure the noise of words without sense, I 
think the women have more musical voices, and become 
non-sense better." Jealousy was contemptible, because no 
man of decent understanding had business to hope for an 
instant that his wife would be faithful to him. 

Here is a song : — 

" Tell me no more, I am deceived; 

That Chloe's false and common, 
I always knew (at least believed) 

She was a very woman : 
As such I liked, as such caressed, 
She still was constant, when possessed, 

She could do more for no man. 

But oh ! her thoughts on others ran. 

And, that you think a hard thing ; 
Perhaps die fancied you the man, 

And what care I one farthing ? 
You think she's false, I know E&e's kind, 
I take her body, you her mind, 

Who has the better bargain ?" 

"Would you like another from the superb Mr. Congreve 
(who, by-the-bye, wrote a novel that Johnson said he would 
rather praise than read) ? He will si^g it to us, as he sits 
there, with his handsome open face, regular and somewhat 
aquiline features, ample forehead, inclined to fat — easy, and 
with an air of high-bred insolence ; his immense wig flowing 
in full curls over his shoulders towards the small of his 
back. 
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" Thus to a ripe consentmg maid. 
Poor, old, repenting Delia said, 
Would you long preserve your lover, 

Would you still his goddess reign, 
Never let hiioi all discover, 

Never let him much obtain. 

Men will admire, adore and die. 
While wishing at your feet they lye ; 
But admitting their embraces. 

Wakes 'em from the golden dream ; 
Nothing's new besides their faces, 

Every woman is the same«^ 

Pope now and then tried to be complimentary to women; 
but even at the very moment of urbane enthusiasm, all he 
could say in behalf of his best of the gentle sex was, that 
she was an inferior kind of man. 

" And yet, believe me, good as weU as ill. 
Woman's at best a contradiction still. 
Heaven, when it strives to polish all it can 
It's last best work, but forms a softer man." 

The friend of Stella and Vanessa made an inventory of 
the furniture of a woman's mind— 

" A set of phrazes learnt by rote ; 
A passion for a scarlet coat ; 
When at a play, to laugh or cry, 
Yet cannot tell the reason why. 
Never to hold her tongue a minute, 
While all she prates has nothing in it. 
Whole hours can with a coxcomb sit. 
And take his nonsense all for wit ; 
Her learning mounts to read a song. 
But half the words pronouncing wrong," &c. 

The poetry, of which the foregoing quotations are ex- 
tracts, may be regarded as embodying the creed of English 
gentlemen for more than a century with regard to women. 
And to do our forefathers justice, their censure was not 
unreasonable. Moery woman was the same. And when 
Sichardson wrote, though society had commenced the work 
of renovation, the world was not only willing to listen to 
plain words, but plain words only could it understand. 

ii 2 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 



TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 



" In Tebruary was tried a criminal of a still different com- 
plexion. Dr. Smollett was convicted, in the King's Bench, 
of publishing scurrilous abuse on Admiral Knowles in the 
* Critical Eeview.' Smollett was a worthless man, and only 
mentioned here because author of a * History of England,' 
of the errors in which, posterity ought to be warned. 
Smollett was bred a sea-surgeon, and turned author. He 
wrote a tragedy, and sent it to Lord Lyttelton, with whom 
he was not acquainted, Lord Lyttelton, not caring to point 
out its defects, civilly advised him to try comedy. He wrote 
one, and solicited the same lord to recommend it to the siage. 
The latter excused himself; but promised, if it should be 
acted, to do all the service in his power for the author. 
Smollett's return was drawing an abusive portrait of Lord 
Lyttelton in *Eoderick Eandom,' a novel — of which sort 
he published two or three. His next attempt was on 
the ' History of England,' a work in which he en- 
gaged for booksellers, and finished, though four volumes in 
quarto, in two years; yet an easy task, as h&ng pilfered 
from other histories. Accordingly, it was little noticed till 
it came down to the present times ; then, though compiled 
of the libels of the age and the most paltry materials, yet, 
being heightened by personal invectives, strong Jacobitism 
and the worst representations of the Duke of Cumberland's 
conduct in Scotland, the sale was prodigious. Eleven thou* 
sand copies of that trash were instantly sold ; while, at the 
same time, the University of Oxford ventured to print but 
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two thousand of that inimitable work, ^ Lord Clarendon's 
Life* — a reflection on the age sad to mention, and yet too 
true to be suppressed. Smollett's work was again printed, 
and again tasted; it was adorned with wretched prints, 
except two or three by Strange, who could not refuse his 
admirable graver to the service of the Jacobite cause. 
Smollett then engaged in a monthly magazine, caUed the 
' Critical Eeview,' the scope of which was to decry any work 
that appeared favourable to the principles of the Eevolution. 
l^ar was he single in that measure. The Scotch in the heart 
of London assumed a dictatorial power of reviling every 
book that censured the Stuarts, or upheld the Eevolution — 
a provocation they ought to have remembered when the tide 
roUed back upon them. SmoUett, while in prison, under- 
took a new magazine ; and, notwithstanding the notoriety 
of his dissatisfaction, obtained the King's patent for it by 
the interest of Mr. Ktt, to whom he had dedicated his 
history. Li the following reign he was hired to write a 
scurrilous paper, called *The Briton,' against that very 
patron, Mr. Pitt." 

Such is Horace "Walpole's picture of Smollett. 

There is another side to the story. Disraeli, in his 
" Calamities of Authors," says, " Of most * authors by pro- 
fession,' who has displayed a more fruitful genius, and 
exercised a more intense industry, with a loftier sense of 
his independence than SmoUett ?" 

Tobias George Smollett was bom in the year 1721, about 
two years after the death of Joseph Addison, and about 
fourteen years after the birth of Fielding. The place of 
his birth was the old house of Dalquhum, in the vaUey of 
Leven, iinquestionably one of the most lovely parts of 
Britain. His paternal grandfather was Sir James Smollett, 
of BonhiU, who was educated for the Bar, was advanced to 
the dignity of a Commissary (Consistorial Judge) of Edin- 
burgh, and when member of the Scottish Parliament for 
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the burgh of Dumbarton, lent his aid to dissolve that re- 
presentative body for ever, being one of the commissioners 
appointed for framing the union with England. Sir James 
married a daughter of Sir Aulay Mac Auley, of Ardincaple, 
and had by her four sons of whom Archibald was the 
youngest. 

This youngest son, Archibald, was guilty of the greatest 
act of iniquity short of parricide a son can be guilty of; 
he married a young lady against his father's will. She 
was endowed with no fortime in the shape of coin, and, 
what made the son's disobedience yet more aggravating to 
the father, she was virtuous, beautiful, and of a true 
womanly mind. Sir James did not forthwith cut his way- 
ward boy, for society would have cried shame on such a 
violent proceeding ; he allowed him the farmhouse of Dal- 
quhum for a residence, and bestowed on him something 
approaching sufficient means. Archibald, however, did not 
tax his father's liberality many years, for he died soon after 
he had constructed two sons and a daughter. 

Of this young family, left dependent on their learned 
grandpapa, the eldest embraced the military life, and 
perished at sea by the wrecking of a transport ; the girl, 
Jane, married a certain Mr. Telfer, and had a son who 
eventually inherited the Judge's estate, Bonhill ; and the 
youngest, Tobias, worked hard, and became celebrated; 
and, as a consequence of his merit, was represented by one 
half the world as everything that was infamous, and died 
worth not very many pence. 

Sir James punished the disobedience of his dead son by 
not leaving his offspring any provision. The old Commis- 
sary, doubtless, had a great admiration for patriarchal pre- 
rogative, and held that a man ought to be the god of his 
own household ; anyhow he visited the sin of the &ther on 
the children. Tobias was fully revenged on the old wretch, 
fpr in his ftoyel of "BoderiQlvBdndprn" he ci^Ued bis grand-. 
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&ther back into the life beneath the sun, and after rating 
him plentifully for the hardness of his heart, packed him off 
to that place which is never mentioned, and very rarely 
thought about, in polite society. 

Little Toby, as a child, was reared like Fielding, in 
accordance with the sentiments , of the age, being weU 
whipped every day, whether he deserved it or not ; the only 
difference in his punishments being, that he was flogged a 
good deal worse when he had not misconducted himself 
than when he had. After passing some years at the Dum- 
barton Grammar School, he went to the University of 
Grlasgow, where he studied with more than average 
diligence. In. that city, also, he was bound apprentice to 
Mr. John Gordon, a respectable surgeon, et cetera. 

In Glasgow, the youth Tobias commenced the exercise of 
his talent for sarcasm and ridicule, holding all the " unco 
guid" of the city up to laughter, and making himself generally 
disagreeable, as a clever lad of sixteen or seventeen years is 
too apt to do. He was commonly spoken of as lacking 
" decorum," and being the exact reverse of proper. " On a 
winter evening," says Dr. Moore, " when the streets were 
covered with snow, SmoUett happened to be engaged in a 
snow-ball fight with a few boys of his own age. Among his 
associates was the apprentice of that surgeon who is supposed 
to have been delineated under the name of Crab, in 
"Eoderick Eandom." He entered his shop while his ap- 
prentice was in the heat of the engagement. On the return 
of the latter, the master remonstrated severely with him for 
his negligence in quitting the shop. The youth excused 
himself by saying that, while he was employed making up a 
prescription, a feUow had hit him with a snow-ball, and he 
had been in pursuit of the delinquent. " A mighty probable 
story truly," said the master, in an ironical tone* " I wonder 
how long I should stand here," added he, " before it would 
enter anv mortal's head tg throw a snow lull at me." While 
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he was holding his head erect, with a most scornful air, he 
received a very severe blow in the face with a snow-ball. 
Smollett, who stood behind the pillar at the shop door, had 
heard the dialogue ; and perceiving that his companion was 
puzzled for an answer, he extricated him by a repartee 
equally smart and d propos,^' I don't well see how it was 
possible for Mr. Crab, or Mrs. Crab, or the little Crabs to 
like Tobias after this ! But he was a great favourite with 
the girls of the place. &irls always have a penchant for a 
naughty boy ; and then this naughty boy wrote poetry 
about their eyelashes, and kissed them on all safe occasions 
without being so rude as to ask their leave. 

In his eighteenth year, SmoUett found himself penniless, 
for his amiable grandfather died in that year without 
leaving him even a shilling to buy a rope with, and of 
course his well-to-do relations declined, to assist him. They 
all said that poverty was a fine thing for a young man, and 
comforted their luckless kinsman with the assurance that 
adversity would " bring out all the stuff that was in him." 
To hear rich relations talk to a needy petitioner, induces 
the belief that the best thing a yoimg man of fortune 
can do, is to make over his wealth to his enemy, or, if 
he has no enemy, get rid of it by placing it in the hands 
of a prodigiously religious banker. In his nineteenth 
year SmoUett went to London, without patronage and 
without money, but with a wonderful tragedy, called 
"The Eegicide," in his pocket. This drama ought, of 
course, in the author's estimation, to have made his for- 
tune ; but, what with the folly of noble patrons who 
wouldn't take it up, and the stupidity of managers who 
wouldn't present it, it did not do any such thing. 
Finding society did not just at that time stand in need 
of his dramatic genius, and that he ran a good chance of 
starving, unless he turned lacquey or pickpocket, he gladly 
accepted the appointment of surgeon's mate, on board a 
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ship of the line, in the expedition to Carthagena in 1741. 
Than such a poet none can he conceived more calculated to 
disgust a man with the remotest affinity to a gentleman. 
A surgeon's mate in those days, was treated worse than a 
Jew in " the dear old middle ages;" on hoard, the superior 
officers made him their drudge, and spoke of him, if they 
ever condescended to speak of him at aU, as they would of 
a 3nangy dog, and the common sailors naturally hated him 
for heing so despicable, and yet their better. 

Smollett was no great length of time in the service. He 
quitted it in the West Indies; and after. a residence of 
considerable duration there, he returned to London in 1746, 
four years after the appearance of !Pielding's first novel, 
" Joseph Andrews." The great result of his West Indian 
excursion was, winning the heart and hand of the beautiful 
and accomplished Miss LasceUes, whom he married, after 
his return to England, in 1747. 

On his landing in Britain after an absence of about five 
years, the news of the day was the blood-thirsty vengeance 
taken on the unfortunate Highlanders, after the battle of 
Culloden, by the blood-stained victor. The following pas- 
sage, nervous and simple in style, from SmoUett's history, 
will best teU what stories came to his ears. " In the month 
of May the Duke of Cumberland advanced with the army 
into the Highlands as far as Fort Augustus, where he en- 
camped; and sent off detachments on aU hands to hunt 
down the fugitives, and lay waste the coxuitry with fire and 
sword. The castles of Glengary and Lochiel were plundered 
and burned ; every house, hut, or habitation met with the 
same fate without distinction ; all the cattle and provision 
were carried off ; the men were either shot on the mountains 
like wild beasts, or put to death in cold blood, without form 
of trial. The women, after having seen their husbands and 
fathers murdered, were subjected to brutal violation, and 
then turned out naked with their children, to starve on 
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barren heaths. One whole family was enclosed in a bam 
and consumed to ashes. Those ministers of vengeance were 
so alert in the execution of their office that, in a few days 
there was neither house, cottage, man, nor beast to be seen 
within a compass of fifty miles ; all was ruin, silence, and 
desolation." . 

On receiving intelligence of such barbarities, his blood 
rushed 'through his heart hot as fire, and tears burnt his 
cheeks. He felt that which, when a poet feels it, he must 
speak or die. The outpouring of his indignant pity who is 
ignorant off 

THE TEARS OF SCOTLAND. 

WRITTEN IN THE TKAB 1746. 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banish'd peace, thy laurels torn ! 
Thy sons for slaughter long renown'd, 
Lie slaughter'd on their native ground. 
Thy hospitable roofs no more 
Invite the stranger to the door ; 
In smoky ruins sunk they lie, 
The monuments of cruelty. 

The wretched owner sees afar 
His all become the prey of war ; 
Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 
Then smites his breast and curses life. 
Thy swains are famish'd on the rocks, 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks ; 
Thy ravish'd virgins shriek in vain ; 
Thy infants perish on the plain. 

What boots it, then, in ev'ry clime, 
Through the wide-spreading waste of time, 
Thy martial glory, crown'd with praise, 
StiU shone with undiminish'd blaze ? 
Thy tow'ring spirit now is broke, 
Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 
What foreign arms could never quell, 
By civil rage and rancour fell. 

Thy rural pipe and merry lay 
No more shsdl cheer the happy day ; 
No social scenes of gay delight 
B^uile the dreaiy winter night; 
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Ko stnins but those of sorrow flow. 
And nought be heard but sounds of woe ; 
While the pale phantoms of the slam 
Glide n^tly o'er the silent plain. 

O ! baneful curse ! O ! fatal mom ! 

Aocurs'd to ages yet unborn ! 

The sons against their father stood, 

The parent shed his children's blood. 

Yet when the rage of battle ceas'd, 

The -victor's soul was not appeas'd ; , 

The naked and forlorn must feel 

Deyouring flames and murdering steel. 

The pious mother, doom'd to death, 
Forsaken, wanders o'er the heath ; 
The bleak wind whistles round her head, 
Her helpless orphans cry for bread. 
Bereft of shelter, food, and friend, 
She -views the shades of night descend : 
And, stretch'd beneath th' inclement skies. 
Weeps o'er her tender babes — and dies 

Smollett and some friends met in a tavern, when all the 
company settled down to cards, with the exception of the 
poet who, taking a seat apart from his companions at a 
^writing-table, occupied himself with polishing these verses. 
Graham of Gfartmore, observing the earnest expression of 
his countenance, charged him with being engaged in the 
composition of poetry. Smollett replied by reading the 
stanzas aloud. On his finishing the recitation, those pre- 
sent made their criticisms, and concurred in saying they 
were too strongly expressive of sentiments which ,would 
give offence to persons in power. At these remonstrances 
a flash of generous anger ran from SmoUet's eyes, and re* 
Buming his seat he dashed off, on the spur of the moment, 
one more stanza for a conclusion. 

While the warm blood bedews my veins. 
And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country's fate. 
Within my filial breast shall beat. 
Yes, spite of thine insulting foe, 
My sympathizing verse shaJl flow. 
Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn. 
Thy banished peftce, thy laurels tern t 
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Bravo Smollett ! It is easy and safe workr to wax in- 
dignant with wrong when supporters are ready in numbers 
to cheer and applaud ; but it requires a brave heart to &ce 
the foe when friends warily hold off, and say " be cautious." , 

"When the marriage of Miss Lascelles and Smollett took 
place, the lady was understood to be the heiress of £3,000 ; 
but all her husband ever obtained &om this source was an 
expensive lawsuit. Finding it requisite .to get funds by 
some means besides wishing, Smollett wrote " The Adven- 
tures of Boderick Bandom," in the year 1748, the success 
of which was very great. He had before, in 1746 and 1747, 
published two poetical satires, " Advice " and " Beproof " 

Erom the publication of his first novel to that of his last 
— in other words tiU his dying day — SmoUett's life was one 
of severe literary exertion. His tragedy, " The Eegicide," 
composed in youth, was published inmiediately after 
"Boderick Bandom ;" in 1751 " Peregine Pickle," appeared ; 
in 1752 he gave the world " An Essay on the External Use of 
Water ;" in 1753 came forth another novel, " The Adven- 
tures of Ferdinand Count Eathom," which was succeeded 
by " A 'New Version of Don Quixote ;" he was editor of the 
"Critical Beview;" in 1757 he compiled and published 
without his name " A Compendium of A\ithentic and Enter- 
taining Voyages," and in the same year was presented his 
comedy, " The Beprisals, or the Tars of Old England ;" in 
1758 was published his " Complete History of England ;" 
which, wonderful to be said, was composed and finished for 
the press within fourteen months ; in 1760 and 1761 ap- 
peared in various numbers of the British Magazine or 
Monthly Bepository, "The Adventures of Sir Launcelot 
Greaves ;" in 1761 was published the " Continuation of the 
History of England ;" in 1763 he assisted, at least with his 
name, in a translation of Voltaire's works ; next came his 
" Travels through France and Italy ;" in 1769 he sent forth 
his political satire, "The Adventures of an 'Atom;" and in 
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1771 was published "The Expedition of Humphry Clinker." 
When it is added that the foregoing is not a complete list 
of his works, no one will be inclined to question Smollett's 
industry. 

It wius &r harder work then to get a comfortable income 
by authororaft than it is now ; and Smollett throughout his 
career, evinced an anxiety to have other and surer means 
than the profession of letters for the support of himself and 
wife. On his return from the West Indies, he set up in 
London as "a medical man;" and about the year 1751, 
having obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine from a 
university, probably a foreign one, he made an attack on 
fortune in the character of a physician. Smollett had great 
taste for medical quackery — and so far was well fitted for 
success ; his novels team with anecdotes calcxdated, if they 
were not so coarse, to please the sisterhood of monthly 
nurses ; and^he delighted in the jargon and cant of his order, 
in talking about the "pia mater" and " dura mater," and mem- 
branes and tissues, and aU. kinds of disgusting things to simple 
people who only knew, that the gentleman was " going on" 
about what they were unable to understand. He had also 
another great requisite for success in the medical profession 
— ^a most pleasing personal appearance. If Scarron and 
Oliver G^oldsmith are instances that novelists may be very 
ugly, there are many cases to prove that nature has not 
determined that all fiction-writers must be hideous. The 
gentle Addison, the commanding Swift, the jovial Steele, the 
high-bred Pielding, the elegant Sterne, and Smollett manly 
and ardent, — ^what a band of noble creatures ! Smollett 
was eminently handsome ; his features were prepossessing 
and continually enlivened by a roguish smile, his stature 
was imposing, and his manner, though often impetuous and 
boisterous, was dignified. He was, moreover, agreat favourite 
with the ladies, and yet he did not succeed as a physician. 
The secret of his failure lay in his ebullient temper. He 
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was unable to rate a fool at his worth and not tell himwliat 
the amount was ; " nervous ladies " who came to consult 
him were requested to go to the devil, and if they demurred 
were told he would help them on the road. His temper waa 
emphatically that of a generous, undisciplined Briton ; he 
was everlastingly quarrelling with those he came in contact 
with — ^more often with his friends than his foes. One day 
he would cudgel a man in the street till the fellow was 
almost dead ; shortly after he woiild attack an obnoxious 
individual in the columns of his journal, and work away for 
a brief period at persuading the world mankind had never 
before seen such a monster of turpitude as his adversary. 
After the squabble had come to an end he was amiable 
enough to the object of his late hostility, and was always 
ready to make the amende honourable, but during the 
season of irritation his temper often displayed itself in mean 
peevishness. When' Peregrine Pickle appeared he had a 
feud with Eielding ; — so he " had at him " in the following 
gentlemanly style, in that work : — 

" I advise Mr. Spondy to give him a refusal of this same 
pastoral ; and who knows but he may have the good fortune 
to be listed in the number of his beef-eaters, in which 
case he may, in process of time, be provided for in the 
Customs or Church ; and wTien he is inclined to many hisovm 
cooJc-maidf his gracums patron may condescend to give the 
bride away, and fnay finally settle him in his old age as a 
trading Westminster justice" This taunt of the "cook-maid" 
was contemptible when made by a woman nursed amongst 
aristocratic prejudices ; what is it coming from Smollett ? 
But in his history SmoUett did justice to Fielding when he 
remarked, " The genius of Cervantes was transfused into 
the novels of Fielding, who painted the characters and 
ridiculed the foUies of life with equal strength, humour, and 
propriety." In the same way he unsaid his virulent observa* 
tions on Gkurick and Lord Lyttelton. Of men who are 
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the victims of their own irritability gome have an aptitude 
to love those they have wronged, and others to hate those 
they have passionately loved ; — Smollett was of the former 
and nobler sort. 

The course of Smollett's life is best seen by reviewing the 
list of his works, and remembering that he, a man battling 
with poverty and not blessed with good health, wrote them, 
and was also a constant worker on newspapers. He was 
always at work. After the publication of his " Don 
Quixote," for which he obtained a liberal subscription, he 
paid a visit to his native country, that he might see his 
mother, who then resided at Scotson, in Peeblesshire, with 
her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Telfer. The 
mother and son had not seen each other for more than 
fifteen years. How would ladies like to have railways 
abolished, and return to the slow locomotion of a century 
back, and be thought lucky women if their children in the 
great world paid them visits as often as once in fifteen 
years ? We know of a mother living in one of the 
sweetest, loveliest districts of England who thinks her lot a 
very hard one, if a certain scapegrace of a son she has does 
not come and kiss her at least once in every three months! 
Dr. Moore relates, "On Smollett's arrival he was in- 
troduced to his mother, with the connivance of Mrs. Telfer, 
as a gentleman from the West Indies, who was intimately 
acquainted with her son. The better to support his 
assumed character, he endeavoured to preserve a serious 
countenance, approaching to a frown; but, while his 
mother's eyes were riveted on his countenance, he could 
not refrain from smiling ; she immediately sprang from her 
chair, and, throwing her arms around his neck, exclaimed, 
' Ah,, my son ! my son ! I have found you at last.' 

" She afterwards told him that if he had kept his austere 
looks, and continued to gloom, he might have escaped 
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detection some time longer ; ^ but your old rogokh smile/ 
added she, * betrayed you at once.' " 

The most famous, and for him the most creditable con- 
test in which Smollett engaged was with Admiral Knowles, 
who, in a pamphlet, vindicated his conduct in the secret 
expedition, in 1757, against Bochfort, which was such a 
shameful failure. Smollett, in his notice of this ddence, 
as editor of the '^ Critical Eeview," said of Admiral Knowles, 
'^ He is an admiral without conduct, an engineer without 
knowledge, an officer without resolution, and a man with- 
out veracity.'* In these days of " slashers " such observa- 
tions would scarcely ruffle the temper of the persons 
against whom they might be directed ; indeed, public cha- 
racters of this generation enjoy being well " cut up," and 
men are apt to suspect they have no merit unless there are 
some envious enough to vilify and misrepresent them* 
But a hundred years ago " the liberty oi the Press " was 
not understood; Demagogue Wilkes, almosfc in our own 
times, was prosecuted for, and made famous by articles in 
the " l^orth Briton, '* which would now be held dull and 
lifeless for the want of venom and personal abuse. Knowles 
was so furious at SmoUett's attack that he prosecuted the 
printer of the Eeview, avowing that his only object in doing 
so was to discover the author of the offensive passage, that 
he might, should the writer be a gentleman, demand 
another sort of satisfaction of him. Smollett, who was a 
lion in courage and ferocity, on this came forward when 
the court was about to pronoimce judgment in the case, 
and declared himself the author. Admiral Knowles-^-he 
who was so indignant at being pronounced ^^ a man without 
veracity," — ^asserted his character by enforcing judgment 
for a fine of £100, and obtained a sentence against the 
defendant of three months imprisonment ! ! ! Jeremy 
Bentham says, " But it was a falsehood, a wilful falsehood. 
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And where is the man who, while he calls upon another to 
expiate the falsehood with his life, can boldly say that he 
has never uttered a falsehood; that he has not done so 
more than once; that he has not done so frequently P 
* The jealousy of honour,' as it is called, if pursued to its 
recesses, will be found more frequently Hxe self^convicted, 
self-condemning sense of frtulty, the exhibition of inwardly 
avowed assailableness, than the evidence of conscious 
strength and purity." 

The best and most fortunate part of Smollett's life was a 
hard struggle ; its last years were of ever increasing gloom. 
In 1763, he lost his only child — ^a lovely girl in her fifteenth 
year — to whom his devotion was unusually passionate. The 
death of that " dear one " was a blow he never recovered 
from; he continued to be capable of great intellectual 
exertion, but immediately the' excitement of labour was 
removed, his thoughts returned to that sad loss. His health, 
which had for long been in an unsatisfsrctory state, now 
failed him. From 1763 to 1766 he resided in France and 
Italy for the benefit of change. On his return, he published 
his "Travels through France and Italy." The cynicism 
and diseased state of his mind, as exhibited in this account 
of his wanderings, were ridiculed by Sterne ; — " The learned 
Smelfungus," says that sentimental writer, '^ travelled from 
Boulogne to Paris, from Paris to Eome, and so on; but he 
set out with the spleen and jaundice ; and every object he 
passed was discoloured and distorted. He wrote an account 
of them, but 'twas nothing but the account of his miserable 
feelings. I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the 
Pantheon ; he was just coming out of it ^ 'Tis nothing 
but a huge cock-pit/* said he. ^I wish you had said 
nothing worse of the Venus of Medicis,' repUed I ; for in 
passing through Florence, I had heard he had fallen upon 
the goddess, and used her worse than a common strumpeti 
without the least provocation in nature, 
vol/, h n 
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'^ I popp'd upon Smelfungus again at Turin, in his return 
home ; and a sad tale of sorrowful adventures he had to 
tell, 'wherein he spoke of moving accidents bj flood and 
field, and of the cannibals that each other eat ; the anthro- 
pophagi.' He had been flayed alive, and bedevil'd, and 
used worse than St. Bartholomew at every stage he had 
come at. Til tell it,' cried Smel&ngus, *to the world,' 
* You had better teU it,' said I, * to your physician ' " 

On his retiu*n to Britain, in 1766, he saw his mother once 

I 

more before her death, which now took place. His health 
by this time was totally broken. Constant and acute 
rheumatism and the pain of a frightful ulcer caused him 
excruciating agonies; but he still worked. In 1769, he 
published "The Adventures of an Atom," and then disease, 
yet more violent and torturing, attacked him. He was 
ordered to a warmer climate. To assist him in obedience, 
attempts were made to get him the consulship of a Mediter- 
ranean port, but of course the country refused to reward 
his merit, as he was still alive. Dr. Armstrong, however, 
a &iend and countryman, procured the invalid a house at 
Monte Novo, a village situated on the side of a mountain 
overlooking the sea, in the neighbourhood of Leghorn. 
To this charming retreat, the childless Smollett and his wife 
betook themselves, and here it was he prepared for the 
press his far best novel, " The Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker." This unspeakably excellent work was published 
in 1771, and on the 21st October, of the same year, at 
Monte Novo, expired Tobias Smollett, in the fifty-second 
year of his age. / 

Begret for his dead child, the harass of distressed circum- 
stances, the depressing prospect of dying without having 
made a provision for his wife, whom he loved with all the 
manly tenderness of his nature, and a bitter sense of neglect, 
accelerated the death of one of the bravest and most generous 
of men* 
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How was it no one helped this noble being in his dark 
decline — darker still, had it not been for that intellect that 
shone the brighter as the gloom of death drew more near P 
Did none commiserate his condition ? Oh, yes, he had 
plenty of sympathy ! though no help. His Scotch friends 
said he ought to have saved his money when he earned it ; 
that he got £2,000 for his histories, and was weU paid for all 
his work, but he would give his substance to the desolate 
and distressed, forgetting that charity begins at home ! His 
cousin, Smollett of Bonhill, had in all, two thousand pounds 
a year and not a child to inherit it. Smollett himself was 
the heir of entail to this man, and would, had he lived a few 
years longer, have possessed his landed estate, for the niggard 
quickly followed the man of genius to the unknown land. 
Why did not this wealthy cousin place an income at Smol- 
lett's disposal ? Waa be at variance with him P Was ho 
careless of the honour brought to the family by his kinsman's 
achievements P ' Did he feel it a disgrace that one of his name 
should be known to have passed through the shifts of a poor 
author, as BosweU's son blushed to think that his father had 
adored Johnson and written his life ? N9ne of these. When 
the news of Smollett's death reached Bonhill, the lord of 
that mansion mourned for the loss of his distinguished 
relative, offered the sacrifice of tears to his memory^ and 
caused to be erected in his honour, near the old farm-house 
of Dalquhum, a monument in the form of a column, which 
the combined genius of Professor Greorge Stewart, of Edin- 
burgh, John Bamsay, Esq., of Ochtertyre, and Dr. Johnson, 
adorned with what Sir Walter Scott calls a nervous and 
classical inscription ! 

What was his sister doing ? She was in opulent circum- 
stances ; how came it^she did not give aid P Her husband 
may have hindered her &om obeying the dictates of afiSsction. 
It is to be hoped such was the case, for 'tis better to believe 
in the existence often wicked men, than one bad woman. 

MS 
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But the sad story id not yet told. We will give the con- 
clusion in the words of Dr. Anderson. ^^ To add to tiie 
regret which every reader of sensibility must feel at the 
untoward fortune that attended Smollett through life, his 
widow was left in straitened circumstances in a foreign 
country. The desire of being independent had never dis« 
posed Smollett to accumulate money; and his slender 
property had been considerably diminished by the frequent 
journeys which he undertook for the recovery of hia health. 
Of the small portion which remained for the maintenanoe 
of his widow, he appointed Mr. Ghraham, of Ghurtmore, and 
Mr. Bontein, trustees. The delicacy of her constitution, 
and the neglect of his relations, induced her to prefer ihe 
climate of Italy to that of England, and to reside at Leg- 
horn, the habitation of many of his countrymen ; the scene 
of his latest connections, and the place of his dust. About 
twelve years after his death, spent in loneliness and grief, 
she was deprived of her scanty resource against the neces-* 
sities of old age, by an unavoidable calamity, which drove 
her &om her solitary dwelling, and reduced her to a deplor- 
able dependence on the accommodation and support of the 
benevolent merchants of Leghorn. To relieve her from the 
misery of extreme indigence, which it would seem might 
have been either prevented by the liberality of his cousin, 
Mr. Smollett, or removed by the well-timed application of a 
small portion of the wealth of his more fortunate sister, she 
had recourse to the aid of private charity among her friends 
at Bath.' 

And so 4he curtain falls on SmoUett*B bride, the beautifbl 
Miss Lascelles ! 

If the curses of posterity reach the soul of a bad man, 
that James Smollett, of Bonhill, is in a hell it makes one 
weep to think of. 

Said Campbell, on Smollett's failing to obtain a consul- 
ship to a Mediterranean port, <'to find the mm whm 
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genius has given exhilaration to millions, thus reduced to 
b^, and to be xefused the means that might have smoothed 
the pillow of his death bed in a foreign country, is a cir- 
eomstanoe that fills the mind rather too strongly with the 
recollection of Cervantes." 

Smollett and Fielding have always been in vague criticism 
placed side by side, and held to resemble each other. It 
would however be difficult to say in what this similitude 
consists. They both were writers in the same age, they 
both wrote in newspapers, and composed novels ; the same 
may be sai^ of Sir Bulwer Lytton and the author of the 
"Mysteries of London." A curious critic once discerned 
two points of resemblance between the poet Moore and 
Jeremy Bentham — ^they both used the paper and ink of 
the same manufacturers. — 

Sir "Walter Scott, in his very interesting memoir of 
Smollett, labours to establish this parallel in other mat- 
ters than literary qualifications and achievements. "Melding 
and Smollett," says Sir Walter, " were both bom in the 
highest rank of society, both educated to learned professions, 
yet both were obliged to follow miscellaneous literature as 
a means of subsistence." Smollett was the son of a Scotch 
farmer, and the grandson of a commissary, and M.F. for a 
burgh in the Scottish Parliament ; Fielding was the son of 
a lieut.-general in the king's army, the great grandson of an 
earl, the near relation of some of the best families in the king- 
dom, and of the same blood with the proudest of European 
royalty. Smollett was educated at the grammar-school of 
Dumbarton, and in the shop of a Glasgow apothecary; 
Fielding was reared at Eton, jfrom which aristocratic college 
he removed to reside in a foreign imiversity. Smollett 
entered life in a despised position of a profession which in 
his day was anything rather than a learned one ; Fielding, 
as a young man, burst upon town in the character of a 
man of fashion as much as one of wit — a writer of plays 
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unquestionably, but a gentleman of breeding and birth ; tbe 
intimate associate of the noble of the land. The highest 
dignity Smollett ever attained to in an organised profession 
was a physician's degree, conferred by it is not known what 
foreign university ; Fielding was a member of the English 
bar and a magistrate. Sir Walter Scott was not the man 
to underrate such distinctions as these ; his writings abound 
with evidence that he was rather too ready than too slow 
to discern and pay respect to minute gradations in social 
rank. He knew as well as any one that Pielding did, by 
birth and belongings, unquestionably appertain to the 
aristocratic ranks of British society, and that Smollett did 
not. Why then did he state that their positions in those 
respects were the same? why institute the comparison? 
Simply for this reason; Sir Walter was a Scotchman, so 
was Smollett. In like manner Sir Walter's patriotic zeal 
leads him into the strangest mistakes when considering 
Smollett's works. " To compare * Ferdinand Count Fathom' 
to the * Jonathan Wild' of Fielding, would be perhaps 
unfair to the latter author ; yet, the works being composed 
on the same plan, (a very bad one, as we think) we cannot 
help placing them by the side of each other." It has abeady 
been observed how Sir Walter missed the meaning of 
^ Jonathan Wild.' But here he makes a,po9itive and aggre9swe 
error that may be cited as a wonderful instance how men 
of high genius may say and do very stupid things. Few 
people will deny that " Ferdinand Coimt Fathom " is about 
the most wretchedly managed novel our language contains, 
and " Jonathan Wild " is a production of fearful talent. 
But this may be regarded as a matter of opinion. The 
jplany however, of the two books is a question oifact, which 
common sense can decide on as quickly as it can on any 
simple matter. The truth is, the only point of similarity 
in the two works is that in both the principal character is 
a very bad man. Beyond this there is no mutual resem- 
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blance. Fielding, in his " Jonathan Wild," takes the most 
abandoned wretch that can be imagined from the refuse 
and scum of London vice, leads him through every stage of 
that coarse sensuality which a human beast lores to wallow 
in ; makes him cast aside the honour that the proverb sup- 
poses to exist among thieves ; shows him plotting the 
destruction of his ^companions in guilt, and seeing them 
swing on the gallows without a twinge of remorse, and 
finally sends him, after having combated the arguments of 
the priest, through the gallows into eternity — unrepentant 
as he had lived. Such is the stori^; the master-object. of 
which is to be found in the by-play. At every fresh step 
in the course of the vHe creature. Fielding compares him 
with what are popular examples of human "greatness;" 
and everywhere by the most subtle suggestions, enforced by 
a fiendish, mocking laugh, the reader is compelled, however 
he may strive against the power of the tempter, to say 
" this atrocious criminal, hideous outcast as he is, without 
one redeeming guality, is not less heroic than those ^ great 
men' we follow with applause; is not less pure of heart 
than those ministers of religion whom we venerate, and 
before whom we humble ourselves ; his guilt is as good as 
most men's virtue ; his degradation as bright in reality as 
what is called honour ; his disregard of God and man, true 
philosophy." "Ferdinand Count Fathom" is a very dif- 
ferent character, and teaches quite, another lesson. He is 
no filthy brute from the kennels of St. Giles; but a polished, 
elegant, witty, heartless gentleman of fashion, who after 
ruining poor girls, and achieving a celebrity as sharper and 
debauchee, eventually on coming to poverty finds out the 
error of his ways, is forgiven by his old benefactor whom 
he had grossly injured, and retires with a broken and con^ 
trite heart, and a pension of about £50 into a secluded village, 
where lie is supposed to pass the remainder of his days in 
horticulture and church-going. We believe Smollett 
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intended in this historjr to preach '^ honesty is the best 
policy, and that virtue meets with its reward." Fielding 
in his frightful satire said, '^ 'tis all nonsense about honesty 
being the best policy, there is no such thing as honesty, no 
such thing as virtue — all men are alike, rogues and liars ; 
some thieves are called good and pious, some thieves wicked 
and abominable — ^principles are only hats : you wear them 
.to keep your head warm." 

In genius Smollett was far below Fielding. Hie latter 
was a man of originality of mind, of earnestness and depth 
of thought, as weU as gracefulness of fancy and play&l wit ; 
such a one as the entire world produces not once in a 
century. The former had a superior intellect ; was a man with 
a clear head and pure warm heart ; a giant when compared 
with the majority of his brethren, but of small stature when 
standing by the side of Fielding. Smollett was the pupil 
of Fielding ; and his imitations of his master are such as no 
other man of his day could have achieved, but they miss all 
that of the originals which constitutes jbhe essence of the 

highest order of art. Many accomplished and noble-minded 

gentlemen copying Pope wrote poems, of which the numbers 
were iu. sinooth, the style as classic, the figures as varied as 
those of the '^Eape of the Lock," yet they all lack that 
something of excellence possessed by the best of Pope's 
works, which the critical taste can discern, though it 
can neither produce nor aptly describe it. So with 
Smollett; he did not comprehend the depths of life like 

^'-^elding ; his quick observation and ready powers of descrip* 
tion dashed off in animated colours, the dress, the manners^ 
the superficial features of society, — ^but the incautious 
word, the artless look, the mpid glance (though he marked 
them all) were not to him a language talking of those 
strangely intricate hopes which constitute our existence. 
Smollett cannot be called "a teacher;" he had a lively 
B^ise of humour and a laugh that drew all who heard it into 
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niirth, but his ridicule had no further object than the 
mere enjoyment of itself; his fictions are none of them 
framed to instruct, — ^if thej were intended to do so they must 
be regarded as failures ; his heroes are idle, selfish, disso- 
lute young men, with masculine grossness and feminine 
vanity, whose yilenesses are never redeemed by any nobler 
act than that of fighting a duel ; his heroines are common- 
place young women, whom he makes attractive by exhibiting 
them in positions opposed to delicacy. His coarseness, 
which of course came to him from the times, is more dis- 
pleasing than Fielding's, because you do not see beneath it 
a mind reverencing the pure, and lamenting its inability to 
attain to the good. Fielding with all the other merits had 
the gentlenegs of a truly great nature ; Smollett had all the 
defects as well as the excellencies of a constitution which, 
mentafly as well as physically, is best characterised as 
vigorous. 

Still Smollett is in some respects a more amusing author 
to peruse at this day than his master ; for we do not go to 
those old novels for religious instruction, but for an insight 
into past society — ^into the trifling customs of our ances* 
tors, their habiliments, modes of address, fashions of eating; 
and as Smollett was made to place a higher value on these 
little things, so we have in his pages the better pourtrayal 
of them. As an instance, take the inventory Eoderick 
Bandom gives us of his wardrobe. 

" My wardrobe consisted of five fashionable coats full 
mounted, two of which were plain, one of cut velvet, one 
trimmed with gold, and another with silver lace ; two frocks, 
one of white drab, with large plate buttons, the other of 
blue with gold binding ; one waistcoat of gold brocade ; one 
of blue satin, embroidered with silver ; one of green silk, 
trimmed with figured broad gold lace ; one of black silk, 
with fringes ; one of white satin, one of black cloth, and 
oneofiilariet six pair of cloth breeches; one pair of crimson. 
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and another of black velvet ; twelve pair of white silk stock- 
ings, as many of black silk, and the same number of fine 
cotton ; one hat, laced with gold paint d*E^agney another 
with silver lace scolloped, a third with gold binding, and a 
fourth plain ; three dozen of fine ruffled shirts, as many 
neckcloths; one dozen of cambric handkerchiefs, and the 
likse number of silk. The other moveables, which I possessed 
by the generosity and friendship ofStrap, were a gold watch 
with a chased case, two valuable diamond rings, two mourn- 
ing swords, one with a silver handle, and a fourth cut-steel 
inlaid with gold ; a diamond «tock-buckle, and a set of stone 
buckles for the knees and shoes ; a pair of silver-mounted 
pistols with rich housings ; a gold-headed cane, and a snuff 
box of tortoiseshell, mounted with gold, having the picture 
of a lady at the top/' Does not this passage carry the 
reader into other society than any to be found in this Man- 
chester and Brummagem epoch ? . Of what great price were 
the items of a gentleman's costume once ! How indispen- 
sable for success ! How hard to be obtained ! Smollett 
sits down gravely to enumerate the articles of his hero's 
equipment and the quality of their construction with as 
much gravity and as lively a sense of the importance of his 
task as we discern in Homer when describing the helms, 
and shields, and lengthy spears of his warriors! What 
would critics now say of any fi.ction-writer who, bent on 
being true to the classic models, should make his Fendennis 
or Copperfield thus give the history of his actions : — " On 
receiving my luggage at the great hotel, near the Great 
"Western Eailway Station, from one of G.W.R.C's trucks, 
I proceeded to my private apartment with my possessions, 
and having unlocked the two black trunks, the Eussia- 
leather portmanteau, and the carpet-bag, made a carefril and 
exact inventory of my wearing apparel. In linen, I had 
twelve plain shirts, new and of good make, value 8s. 6d. 
each; half-a-dozen dress shirts with embroidered ''firontB^ 
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value 25s. each ; three dozen collars, Albert all-roiinders, 
value 12s. per dozen ; ten pairs of drawers ; one dozen night- 
shirts (night-caps I never use), and two dozen pairs of stock- 
ings. In cloth clothes^ I discovered myself to possess three 
suits of dress, one quite new, one as good as new, one rather 
the worse for wear and with a grease-spot on the right 
wristband," &c., &c., and so on, through all the usual toilet 
paraphernalia, boots, studs, rings, chains, pomades, dressing- 
case gim-cracks, walking-canes, siphonia dreadnoughts, 
umbrellas, and gutta-percha goloshes. 

One of the principal points of difference between the 
early and the recent novel is, the simplicity of the old 
humourist, the candour and openness with which he 
makes his jest — caring for nothing so much as that the 
reader should know what the joke is, so that he may laugh 
honestly and abundantly. As an instance of this take from 
" Peregrine Pickle" the first part of 

"CHAPTER LXXI. 
'^WSEBEIK PEBEGBIirE HUMBLES A STOTED HEOTOB. 

"Among those who never failed to reside at Bath 
during the season, was a certain person, who, from the most 
abject misery, had, by his industry and art at play, amassed 
about £15,000 ; and though his character was notorious, 
insinuated himself so far into the favour of what is called 
the best company, that very few private parties of pleasure 
took place in which he was not principally concerned. He 
was of gigantic stature, a most intrepid countenance ; and 
his disposition, naturally overbearing, had, in the course of 
his adventures and success, acquired a most intolerable 
degree of insolence and vanity. By the ferocity of his 
features, and audacity of his behaviour, he had obtained a 
reputation for the most undaunted courage, which had been 
confirmed by divers adventures in which he had humbled 
the most assuming heroes of his own fraternity ; so that he 
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now reigned chief Hector of the place with imqueBtioned 
authority. 

" With this ^8on of fortxine was Peregrine one evening 
engaged at play ; and bo Baccessftil, that he could not help 
informing his friend of his good luck. Godfrey hearing the 
description of the loser, immediately recognised the person, 
whom he had known at Tunbridge, and assuring Pickle that 
he was a sharper of the first water, cautioned him against 
any further connexion with such a dangerous companion, 
who (he afi&rmed) had suffered him to win a small sum, that 
he might be encouraged to lose a much greater sum upon 
some other occasion. 

'^ Our young gentleman treasured up this advice ; and 
though he did not scruple to give the gamester an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving his loss when he next day demanded 
his rerenge, he absolutely refused to proceed, after he had 
refunded his vrinning. The other, who considered him as a 
hot-headed, unthinking youth, endeavoured to inflame his 
pride to a continuance of the game, by treating his skill with 
scorn and contempt ; and, among other sarcastic expressions, 
advised him to go to school again before he pretended to 
engage with masters of the art. Our hero, incensed at this 
arrogance, replied with great warmth, that he knew himself 
sufficiently qualified for playing vdth men of honour who 
deal upon the square, and hoped he should always deem it 
infamous either to learn or practise the tricks of a professed 
gamester. ^ Blood and thunder ! meaning me, sir P' (cried 
the artist, raising his voice, and curliiighis visage into a 
most intimidating frown.) ' Zounds ! I^U cut the throat of 
any scoundrel who has the presumption to suppose that I 
don't play as honourably as e'er a nobleman in the kingdom ; 
and I insist on an explanation from you, sir ; or by hell and 
brimstone, I shall expect other sort of satisfaction.' Pere- 
grine (whose blood by this time boiled vnthin him) taiswexei 
without hesitation, < Far from thinking your demand un- 
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reasoxutble, I will immediatelj explain myflelf without 
reserre, and tell you that, upon unquestionable authority, I 
believe you to be an impudent rascal and common cheat.' 

''The Hector was so amazed and confounded at the 
freedom ef this declaration, which he thought no man on 
earth would venture to make in his presence, that, for some 
minutes, he could not recollect himself; but at length 
whispered a challenge in the ear of our hero, which was 
accordingly accepted. When they arrived next morning 
upon the field, the gamester, arming his countenance with 
all its terrors, advanced with a sword of monstrous length, 
and putting himself in a posture, called aloud, in a most 
terrific voice, * Draw, damn ye, draw ; I will this instant 
send you to your fathers.' The youth was not slow in com- 
plying with his desire ; his weapon was unsheathed in a 
moment, and he began the attack with such unexpected 
spirit and address, that his adversary, having made a shift 
with great difficulty to parry the first pass, retreated a few 
paces and demanded a parley, in which he endeavoured to 
persuade the young man that to lay a man of his character 
nnder the necessity of chastising his insolence, was the 
most rash a^d inconsiderate step that he could possibly 
have taken ; but that he had compassion upon his youth, 
and was wilUng to spare him if he would surrender his 
sword, and promise to ask pardon in public for the ojSence 
he had given. Fickle was so much exasperated at this un- 
paralleled effirontery that, without deigning to make the 
least reply, he flung his own hat in the proposer's face, and 
renewed the charge with such undaunted agility that the 
gamester, finding himself in manifest hazard of his life, be- 
took himself to his heels, and fled homewards with in- 
credible speed, being closely pursued by Peregrine, who, 
having sheathed his sword, pelted him with stones as he 
ran, and compelled him to go that same day into banish- 
ment from Bath, where be had domineered so long." 

The portion of ^^ P^jpegrine Fickle" which, perhaps, more 



than any other illustrates the taste of Smollett'a age is, 
" The Memoirs of a Lady of Quality." The introduction of 
that long, dreary history of the intrigues of a woman of 
fashion into a novel, the narrative of which was not in any 
way concerned with that lady's proceedings, Inay well 
astonish this era of correct literature. "The Lady of 
Quality ** was the beautiful demirep, Lady Vane, of whom 
Johnson, in his " Vanity of Human Wishes," wrote, 

' Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring. 
And Sedley cursed the form that pleas'd a kmg/ 

Her Ladyship furnished Smollett with the particulars of 
her shame, and actually (so did she glory in her infamy) 
paid him a large sum of money for inserting them in his 
work. The other day Lola Montes paid an American writer 
to compose the history of her Hfe ; but who has read it ? 
Who in decent society would read the biography of such a 
woman? What should we say if Dickens were to season 
his next work with a sketch of a high-bom harridan ? 
Smollett's " Memoirs of a Lady of Quality," however, dull 
and stupid as they are, were perused by all classes of 
readers, and they were applauded, not for any merit they 
possessed as a set-off against their demerits, but simply 
because they treated of vice in the upper ranks of society. 
People were not content with having devoured this nasty 
trash, but found it necessary to squabble about and imitate 
it. The "Memoirs" were quickly followed by "A Letter 

to Lady V , on her memoirs in Peregrine Pickle," 8vo., 

1751 ; " History of Lady Frail,'' by Dr. Hill, 12mo., 1761. 
" Parallel between the Character of Lady Frail and the 
Lady of Quality in Peregrine Pickle," 8vo., 1751; an 
" Apology for the conduct of Lady Frail," 8vo*, 1761, &c. 
These and other like works the writer of these pages has 
read in the British Museum Library ; and his advice to the 
reader is not to go and do likewise. 

Members of the English bar w^re in Smollett's timd 
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much like what they are now, if we may judge from the 
following passage from ^'The Adventuies of Ferduumd 
Count Fathom." 

*^ He harangued upon taste and genius to the abbe, who 
was a wit and critic, ex-offido or rather ex-vestitu : for, a 
young pert Erenchman, the veiy moment he puts on the 
petit coUetf or little band, looks t^on himself as an inspired 
son of Apollo ; and every one of *the fraternity thinks it 
incumbent upon him to assert the divinity of his mission ; 
in a word, the abb6s are a set of people that bear a strong 
analogy to the Templars in London. Fools of each fabric, 
sharpers of all sorts, and dunces of every degree, profess 
themselves of both orders : the Templar is, generally speak- 
ing, a prig — so is the abbe ; both are distinguished by an 
air of petulance and self-conceit, which holds a middle rank 
betwixt the insolence of a first-rate buck, and the learned 
pride of a superciliouB pedant. The abbe is supposed to 
be the younger brother in quest of preferment in the 
church : the Temple is considered as a receptacle or seminary 
for younger sons, intended for the bar; but a great 
number of each profession turn aside into other paths of 
life, long before they reach these proposed goals. An abbe 
is often metamorphosed into a foot-soldier; a Templar 
sometimes sinks into an attorney's clerk; the gallies of 
France abound with abbes ; and many Templars may be 
fouiid in our American plantations ; not to mention those 

» 

who have made a public exit nearer home. Tet, I would 
not have it thought, that my description includes every 
individual of those societies. Some of the greatest scholars, 
politicians, and wits, that ever Europe produced, have wore 
the habit of an abbe ; and many of the most noble families 
in England derived their honours from those who have 
studied law in the Temple ; the worthy sons of every com- 
munity shall always be sacred from my censure and ridicule; 
and, while I laugh at the foUy of particular members, I can 
still honour and revere the institution^" 
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What a gentlemaBly creature the Ec^gliah gentlemoa was 
a century from this date, what refined and delicate laws he 
had for measuring the merit of his fellow-men, the following 
extract from ** Count Fathom" will show! "A dispute 
immediately ensuedi for the Englishman made his addresses 
to the lady without paying the least regard to the priority 
of the other's claim ; and she being pleased with bis attach- 
ment, did not scruple to renounce his rival, who swore by 
the thunder, lightning, and sacrament, that he would not 
quit his pretensions for any prince in Christendom, much 
less for a little English Chevalier, whom he had already 
honoured too much in condescending to be his com* 
panion. 

'' The Knight, provoked at this stately declaration, which 
was the immediate effect of anger and ebriety, eyed his 
ajEitagonist with a most contemptuous aspect, and advised him 
to avoid such comparisons for the future. ' We all know,' 
said he, ^ the importance of a German count ;' I suppose 
your revenue amounts to three hundred rix«dollars ^ and 
you have a chateau that looks like the ruins of an English 
gaol. I will bind myself to lend you a thousand pounds 
upon a mortgage of your estate, (and a bad bargain I am 
sure I shall have,) if I do not, in less than two months, find 
a yeoman of Kent, who spends more in strong ale than the 
sum total of your yearly income ; and were the truth known, 
I believe that lace on your coat is no better than tinsel, 
and those fringed ruffles, with ^x^ Holland sleeves, tacked 
to a shirt of brown canvas, so that, were you to undress 
yourself before the lady, you would only expose your own 
poverty and pride." English all over! Money! money! 
money ! And yet, how we scoi'n trade and industry ! 

In " Count Fathom,'* Smollett ridicules the absurd fashion 
of betting. "The whole mystery of the art was reduced 
to the simple exercise of tossing up a guinea, and the last 
of laying wagers, which they indulged to a surprising pitch 
of ludicrous intemperance, In one ppraer of the roonj 
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might be beard a pair of lordlings running their grand- 
motbers against eacb otber, tbat is, betting sums on tbe 
longest liver ; in anotber the success of tbe wager depended 
upon the sex of the landlady's next child ; and one of the 
waiters happening to drop down in an apoplectic fit, a cer- 
tain noble peer exclaimed, 'Dead for a thousand pounds.' 
The challenge was immediately accepted, and when the 
master of the house sent for a surgeon to attempt tbe cure, 
tbe nobleman who set the price upon the patient's head, 
insisted upon his being left to the efforts of nature alone, 
otherwise the wager should be void : nay, when the landlord 
harped upon the loss he should sustain by the death of a 
trusty servant, his lordship obviated the objection, by 
desiring that the feUow might be charged in the bill. 

"In short, the rage of gaining seemed to have devoui*ed 
all their other faculties, and to have equalled th& rash 
entbujuasm of the inhabitants of Mahicca in the East Indies, 
who are so possessed with that pernicious spirit, that they 
sacrifice to it not only their fortunes, but also their wives 
and children ; and then letting their hair down upon their 
shoulders, in imitation of the ancient Lacedemonians when 
they devoted themselves to death, those wretches unsheathe 
their daggers, and murder every living creature in their 
way. In this, however, they differ from the gamesters of 
our country, who never find their senses until they have 
lost their fortunes and beggared their fSsunilies; whereas 
the Malays never rtm a mucky but in consequence of misery 
and despair." The anecdote of the "noble peer" is valuable 
from its being generally told of G«orge the Fourth when 
betting with Sheridan, and being taken from an actual 
occurrence related by Horace Walpole. 

Human nature is the same in every clime, so is the medical 
profession in every age. Take from Count Fathom the 
following brief extract : — 

"The other means used to force a trade, such as ordering 

TOL. I. y 
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himself to be called out of church, alarming the neighbour* 
hood with knocking at his door in the night, receiving sadden 
messages in places of resort, and inserting his cfures bj mj 
of news in the daily papers, had been so injudicioaflly 
hackneyed by ev^ desperate sculler in physic that th^ 
had lost all their effect on the public, and therefore were 
excluded from the plan of our adventurer, Ac., &c. ; but this 
he considered as a temporary project only, until he ghmU 
hwe acquired interest enough to erect an hospital^ lock, or 
infirmary, by the voluntary subscription of his friends; a 
scheme which had succeeded to a miracle with many of the 
profession, who had raised themselves into notice upon the 
carcases of the poor. 

''Yet even this branch was already overstocked, ineomueh 
tJutt almost every street was Jitmished with one of ihese 
charitable receptacles, which, instead of diminishing the 
taxes for the maintenance of the poor, encouraged the vulgar 
to be idle and dissolute, by opening an asylum to them and 
their families from the diseases of poverty and intemperance ; 
for it remains to be proved, that the parish rates are decreased, 
the bills of mortality lessened, the people more numerous, 
or the streets less infested with beggars, notwithstanding 
the immense sums yearly granted by individuals for the 
relief of the indigent." So much for charity-mongering 
then ! How about it now f Have we no scheming medical 
practitioners, no tufb-hunting clerical toadies who advocate 
soup-kitchens and harelip hospitals, that they may have 
excuse, Hn v/rgvng the claims qf their valuable societies,^ for 
calling on Bishops and pushing their 'way into the houses 
of great men? 

The work of Smollett's genius, that is m questionably the 
greatest, is "Humphry Clinker." It is iiot only valuable 
for the living pictures it gives of a society that has fairly 
gone from us, but also as iQustrative of the true magna- 
nimity of its author. It was his last achi(3vement in litcfra- 
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ture ; its pages were prepared for the press by Smollett, 
in that secluded spot, far from his native land, to which he 
had retired to die ; before the critics in London had well 
commenced their wrangling and jangling, their upstart 
clevemesses, and self satisfied stupidities, about it, its 
writer lay cold and still in his last rest. It makes the 
heart rise with loye to him, to think of him, the disappointed, 
neglected, abused man, worn by poverty and disease, paint- 
ing touch .by touch family scenes of the most exquisite 
tenderness, and calling up his latest and best powers to 
celebrate the beauties of his birth-place, and the virtues of 
his native land. The closing scene of Smollett's drama was 
scarce less grand than !Fielding's. 



k2 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



LATTEENCE STEBKE. 



The Sterne family was originally of Suffolk, from which 
county a member of it migrated to Nottinghamshire. It 
became respectable by giving birth to an Archbishop, and 
illustrious by bestowing on the world the author of " Tris- 
tram Shandy.'* The following is a j)iece of the Sterne 
pedigree:— 

Simon Sterne, of Mansfield. 
^1 



Dr. Richard Steme,«=Elizabeth, daughter 
ArchUahopofYork, | ot Mr. Dikinaon, 
Ob. Jnne, 1683. | ob. 167—. 

ii 1=2 i' 

Richard Sterne, WQliam Sterne, Simon Steme,=Mar7, daughter 

oi York and of Mansfield. of Elvington, ' * ' 

Kilvington, Esq. and Halifax, 

1700. Ob. 1703. 



and heiress of 

Roger Jaqnes, 

of Elvington, 

near York. 



IT 12 ji \4 r* \^ 

Richard Roger . Jaques, L.L.D., Mary Elizabeth Frances 

I I ob. 1759. 

Richard 



>pr 



Boger Sterne was a penniless lieutenant in Handaside's 
regiment, who incurred a debt to a Mr. Nuttle (a well 
known suttler in Planders, during Queen Anne's wars), 
and being unable to pay that which was due to this gentle- 
man, relieved him of the burden of a step-daughter, and 
incumbered himself with a portionless wife, who followed 
her husband's regiment from place to place, regularly pre- 
sentmg him with a new child just at the moment when its 
advent was most unwished for. The progeny were seven in 
all, and were of the following names, and came in the fol- 
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lowing order : — Mary, Laurence, Joram, Anne, Devijeher 
(named after Colonel Deyijeher), Susan, and Catherine. Of 
these Mary, Laurence, and Catherine, grew to battle with 
life; the others died young — one on an expedition fipom 
Bristol to Hampshire, with the regiment, another in the 
barracks of Dublin, and a third in military quarters at 
Canickfergus. Mary, according to Laurence's history of 
himself and family, "married one Weemans, in Dublin, 
who used her most immercifully, spent his substance, be- 
came a bankrupt, and left my poor sister to shift for her- 
self, which she was able to do but for a few months, for she 
went to a Mend's house in the country, and died of a 
broken heart. She was a most beautiful womtm, of a fine 
figure, and deserved a better fate, "^^ (Query. "What did her 
brother do to render her lot brighter?) Catherine, the 
other sister, survived Sterne, but he did not trouble himself 
with keeping up an acquaintance with her. He mentioned 
her in his last days '^ as most unhappily estranged &om me 
by my uncle's wickedness and her folly." Laurence, doubt- 
less, was afflicted thereat. 

Lieutenant Eoger was a simple-hearted little man, but very 
irascible. ■ At G-ibraltar he had a quarrel with a brother 
officer about a goose ; a duel was the consequence, and 
Eoger was run through the body. "With much difficulty he 
survived the wound, though with an injured constitution, 
and went to Jamaica, where he died of a fever, in March, 
1731. Laurence was bom at Clonmel, Nov. 24, 1713 ; so 
he was about eighteen years of age when he heard of his 
jbther's death. The boy had by this time been several 
years at school, under the tuition of a good master, and in 
the year 1733 his uncle. Dr. Sterne (Prebendary of Durham 
and holder of two valuable livings in the East Biding of 
Yorkshire), sent him to Cambridge, in which university he 
was a member of Jesus College, took his degree of B. A. in 
1736, and his M> A; in the commencement of 1746; 
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At college he commenced an acquaintanoe (whidi became 
a warm friendship, and lasted throughout life), with his 
cousin John Hall Stevenson, a gentleman of fortunei^ 
considerable wit and scholarship, and a Shandean tendency 
to Yoluptuous excess, whose residence was Skelton Caatla, 
in Yorkshire (or Crazjr Castle as he christened it), from 
which he sent forth the " Crazy Tales," which, though now 
forgotten, attracted in their day much attention. They are 
as indecent as one would expect from a lover of Sterne, and 
abound with personality, as the following specimen will 
show. 

My complimentB to Dr. S—, 
To whom th]0 postcript I addresB, 
Physician, Critic, and Reformer, 
Expounder both of dream and riddle. 
Historian and chief performer 
Upon the CaledoDian fiddle ! 
Master of dedication sweet, 
Kenowned translator of translations, 
That, like old clothes in Monmouth-street, 
Display their glittering temptations. 
You are so us'd to a Northem tawmmel. 
You cannot enter into Lyric fable ; 
One might as well expect to see a cam^ 
Pass through a needle's eye, into a stable ; 
And ther^ore I am forced to study 
To find out something you can undentand. 
Pleasant and fresh, though somewhat muddy, 
Just like the mug of porter in your hand. 
And yet when all is said and done, H 
This something's nothing but a pun. 

A PUN. 

You are so very good at smelling 
For we have often heard you tell it, 
I wonder you dcm't change your spelling, 
And write yourself Professor SmeUit. 

The author of the above lines (unquestionably a man of 
9Qme merit), is better at no tim§ th^n when alluding to hia 
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own deserts. In his '^ Essaj upon the King's Friends^ with , 
an accoiint of some discoyeiies made in Italj, and found in 
Virgil, concemiiig the Tories. To Dr. Samuel Johnson," 
he says,^' to say the truth, it has often come into my head,, 
that theie is a great resemblance between the French and 
English Gascon, Montaigne and myself." 

When Sterne left the university he went to York, and , 
his undo got for him the living of Sutton, a modest prefer- 
ment on which he lived during the worthiest and happiest 
portion of his life. He now fell in love with a Miss 
Lumley, of a good Staffordshire family, and possessed of a 
small fortune, and made his offer to her. He was not 
rejected, but neither was he accepted. The lady went from 
Sterne's neighbourhood to Hve with her sister; but he had 
permission to write to her frequently. When she returned 
&om her visit, she was in very ill health, death from con- 
sumption seeming to impend. One evening while she was 
in this state and Sterne was sitting with her, she said, '^ My 
dear Laurey, I can never be yours, for I verily believe I 
have not long to live : but I have left you every shilling of 
my fortune."^ She however recovered, and Sterne married 
her in the year 1741. Of this lady, it would be difficult to 
speak in too high terms. She was a gentle and high- 
minded woman, of unusual accomplishments, possessing 
a fine voice and a correct taste in music. 

By his good uncle's interest, Sterne became a Prebendary 
of York, and his wife's £ftmily obtained for him the small 
living of Stillington, which he held together with Sutton, 
at which latter place he resided for twenty years, a light- 
hearted, harum-scarum parson, finding his way into society 
in all quarters of the county, talking and laughing, often 
(indeed most generally) with little decorum, drinking deep 
with the squires, flirting away at county balls, quarrelling 
with the greater number of his black clothed brethren, 
reading, painting, fiddling, and shooting. Of his powers as 
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a limner (which certainly were not mean) a few specimena 
(three if we remember rightly), maybe seen in Wodhul's 
poems, 8vo. 1772. 

In 1747 he published a charity sermon, and in 1750 an 
assize sermon. The flattering reception these met with in 
all probability encouraged him to exert himself with his 
pen. At Skelton Castle, where he spent much of his time 
and health, lipping Burgundy and singing unchaste songs 
with his familiar. Hall Stevenson, the Eugenius of Tristram 
Shandy, he read by fits and starts, and became possessed of 
a smattering of quaint lore from a collection of old French 
authors who formed a principal portion of the Crazy Castle 
Library. From this source, and unscrupulous pilferings 
from '^ Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy," he decked himself 
out in the costume of Harlequin Pedant, and by the force 
of considerable genius and audacious charlatanry tricked 
the uneducated portion of the reading public into a belief 
that he was a man of erudition. 

In 1759, when about forty- six years old, he presented to 
the world, through a York printing-press, Vols. 1 and 2 
of "Tristram Shandy." In 1760 Lord Falconbridge pre- 
sented him with the curacy of Coxwould, "a sweet retire- 
ment in comparison with Sutton;"* and in the same year, 
he took a house at York for his wife and daughter, and went 
up to London to publish the second edition of the two first 
volumes of his "Tristram." It was an eventful year to 
him, and the consequences of it were great. On arriving 
in London he was immediately received into the highest 
circles, and was flattered and petted by all the most vicious 
nobles of the kingdom. He was no longer Laurey Sterne, 
the racketing, careless, blithe-hearted parson of Yorkshire ; 
but the delightful Yorick, the acknowledged master of sen- 
timent, the sweetest popular preacher, the hero of a hundred 
love affairs (his wife was at York), the adroit teller of 
nasty stories. He became what Tom Moore and Theodore 
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Hook were to the last generation ; that to which we now 
have no parallel in our own days, for though we doubtless 
have imitators of Hook, yet they are sorry fellows, not even 
sham heroes, and held as contemptible even by fast young 
ladies. Sterne became the buffoon of the heau monde. 
Dukes asked Yorick to their dinner parties, because it 
came to be understood that a Duke's dinner party was not 
complete without the jester Yorick to make the guests 
laugh. And laugh they did, at the filthiest jokes and 
obscenest anecdotes that ever poured from a profligate's 
lips. And to the vitiated audience the very essence of the 
fun lay in the fact that it was a clergyman, a man who was 
publishing sermons, and from the pulpit crying up pure 
morality, who rattled on in that wild strain. The man 
himself was intoxicated with trixmiph, and thought himself 
cock-sure of a mitre. His personal appearance contributed 
not a little to his popularity, as is invariably the case with 
fashionable preachers. In figure he was tall and slight, 
and his pale, haggard face, in many respects bearing a strong 
resemblance to Voltaire's, (its features were by no means 
handsome) was powerfully expressive of satiric humour and 
shrewdness. 

His works came out thus : — 

1759. Vols. 1 and 2 of Tristram Shandy. 

1760. Vols. 1 and 2 of Sermons. 

1761. Vols. 3 and 4 of Tristram Shandy. 

1762. Vols. 6 and 6 of Tristram Shandy. 
1766. Vols. 7 and 8 of Tristram Shandy. 

1766. Vols. 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Sermons. 

1767. Vol. 9 of Tristram Shandy. 

1768. The Sentimental Journey. 

Tristram Shandy and Sermons! Sermons and Tristram 
Shandy ! 

"'Tristram Shandy' is still a great object of admiration, 
the man as well as the book ; one is invited to dinner, when 
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he dines, a fortnight before. As to the volumes yet pub* 
lished, there is much good fun in them, and humour some- 
times hit and sometimes missed. Have you read his 
^'Sermons/' with his own comic figure, &om a painting by 
Beynolds, at the head of them P They are in the style I 
think most prc^r for the pulpit, and dfaiow a strong imagi* 
nation and sensible heart ; hut you see him qften tottering on 
the verge tf laughter^ cmd ready to throw his periwig in thefaee 
qf the auMenee.^^ Gray wrote this, June 22, 1760 — i, e., 
during Yorick's jftrst season. 

Whatever good Sterne had in his composition, he quickly 
lost it upon entering the &shionable life of the metropolis. 
AU his manliness left him, and he became the vain, wicked, 
sensual old dandy, and as little else as it was possible for a 
man of his talents and sentimental profession to be. ^' He 
degenerated in London," says David Garrick, ^^like. an ill- 
tnuQsplanted shrub; the incense of the great spoiled his 
head, and thoir ragouts his stomach. He grew sickly and 
proud, an invalid in body and mind." 

In Boswell we read, " It having been observed that there I 
was little hospitality in London : Johnson, ' ilS'ay, Sir, any! 
man who has a name, or who has the power of pleaaingi 
will be very generally invited in London. The man StemA 
I have been told, has had engagements for three months/ 
G-oldsmith, * And a very dull fellow.' Johnson, * Why, no, 
Sir.' " 

No, Goldy, he was just the inverse of a dull fellow, 
heartless, shallow, vain as yourself, careless of truth, if you 
like; but he was as brilliant as burnished steel, and 
sparkled like a diamond. The worst of his occupation was 
that his wit was too good for the purpose it was put to. 
Young said, 

" Fools are ever on the laughing side ; " 

mi the people Sterne w^ ^ken i^boi^t {ion^on to 9wm 
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would have been quite m well pleased with half as good 
a feast. Still he at times met with a good rebulF. Soon* 
after Tristram Shandy had appeared, Sterne asked a York- 
shire Lidj of fortune and eonditioD, whether she had read 
his book. ^'I have not, Mr. Sterne,'* was the answer; 
*' and to be plain with you, I am informed it is not proper 
for female perusal." But the witty fellow, quite unabashed, 
replied, p(Mnting to a child ci thzee years old, who was 
rolling on the carpet, '^My dear good lady, do not be 
gulled by such stories; the book^s like your young heir 
there, he shows at times a good deal thaA is usually con« 
oealod, but it is all in perfect innocence." 

Sterne's letters after his arrival at celebrity, are^^ 
amongst the most interesting in our literature. They 
are replete with the gossip of the day, and give a picture, 
beyond one toudi of improvement, of his own tastes and 
ambition. They are so interesting, that we shall read 
portions of them, apian of proceeding that assuredly cannot 
be thought tedious. 

To S — C Esq. 

May, 1760. . 
Dear Sir, 

* * * * On Monday we set out witii a grand retinue of Lord 
Bockingham'a (in whose suite I move) for Windsor ; they have contracted 
for fourteen hundred pounds for the dinner, to some general undertaker, 
of whidi the K. has bargained to pay one third. Lord George Sackville 
was last Saturday at the opera, some say with great effrontery, others, 
with great dejection. 

I haye little news to add. There is a shilling pamphlet wrote against 
Tristram. I wish thay would write a hundred such. 

To S C Esq. 

Iiondon, Christmas Bay, 1760. . 
DearFriand, 

♦ * * ♦ Tfis feared the war is quite over in Grermany. Never was 
known inch havoc amongst troops. I was told yesterday by a 
oolond from Germany, ihat out of two battalions of nine hundred men, 
^ which hQ bek>n^[ed| l?u^ seventh-one are left i Ppnoe Ferdinand sen| 
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word, 'tii said, thftfe he murt have forty thoufiand men directly to take 
the ^d, and with provisions for them too ; for he can but Bubeist them 
for a fortnight. 

This reads like a note from the Crimea. 

Again: — 

April 1761. 
My dear Sir, 

• « « • • You must know that the numbers of officers who have 
left their regiments in Germany, for the pleasures of the town, have been 
long a topic for merriment ; as you see them in St. James's coffee-house, 
and the Park, every hour, enquiring, open mouth, how things go on in 
Germany, and what news, when they should have been there to have 
furnished news themselves ; — but the worst part has been, that many of 
them have left their brother officers on their duty, and in all the fatigues 
of it, and have come with no end but to make friends, to be put unfairly 
over the heads of those who were left risking their lives. In this 
attempt there have been some but too successful, which has justly 
raised ill-blood and complaints from the officers who staid behind ; — ^the 
upshot has been, that they have every soul been ordered off; and woe 
be to him ('tis said) who shall be found listening. * * * * 

* * * * You made me and my friends here very merry, with the 
accounts current at York, of my being forbid the court ; but they do 
not consider what a considerable person they make of me, when they 
suppose either my going, or my not going there, is a point that ever 
enters the King's head ; and for those about him, I have the honour to 
stand so personally well known to them, or to be so represented by those 
of the first rank, as to fear no accident of that kind. 

I thank God (B — -'s excepted), I have never yet made a friend or 
connection I have forfeited, or done ought to forfeit ; but on the contrary, 
my true character is better understood ; and where I had one friend last 
year to do me honour, I have three now. If my enemies knew that by 
this rage of abuse and ill-will they were effectually serving the interests 
both of myself and my works, they would be more quiet ; but it has been 
the fate of my betters : who have found, that the way to fame is like the 
way to heaven, through much tribulation; and till I shall have the honour 
to be as much mal-treated as Babelais and Swift were, I must continue 
humble ; for I have not filled the measure of half their persecution. 

It was well for Sterne to adopt this tone in speaking of the 
severe reproval passed on the indecencies of his writings, and 
the immorality and leyity of his life ; hut really he could not 
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haveregarded thecomments made on his cliaracter bythehigh-' 
est authorities as either contemptible inregard totheir justice, 
or as otherwise than prejudicial to his worldly interests.* 

To John Hall Stevenson. 

Coxwould (about August), 1761. 
Dear H ♦ * ♦ 

^Tia as cold and churlish just now, as (if Grod had not pleased it to be 

so) it ought to have been in bleak December, and therefore I am glad 

you are where you are, and where (I repeat it again) I wish I was also. 

Curse of poverty, and absence from those we love ; they are two great evils 

which embitter all things; and yet with the first I am not haunted 

much. As to matrimony, I should be a beast to rail at it, for my wife i$ 

etujf, but the world is not ; and, had I staid from her a second longer, it 

would have been a burning shame, else she declares herself happier 

without me ; but not in anger is this declaration made, but in pure, sober 

good sense, bxult on sound experience. * * * 

In 1762 Sterne went on the continent. At Paris, and 
indeed everywhere, his reception was most flattering. 

To David Garrick, Esq. 

Paris, Jan. 81, 1762. 
Dear Friend, 
Tristram was almost as much known here as in London, at least 
among your men of condition and learning ; and has got me introduced 
into 80 many circles ('tis comme h Londret). I have just now a fort- 
night's dinners and suppers upon my hands. My application to the 
Count de Choiseul goes on swimmingly ; for not only M. Pelletiere (who, 
by the bye, sends ten thousand civilities to you and Mrs. Crarrick), has 
undertaken my affiiir, but the Count de Limbourgh. The Baron 
d'Holbach has offered any security for the inoffensiveness of my behaviour 
in France ; 'tis more, you rogue, than you wiU do ! This Baron is one 
of the most learned noblemen here, the protector of wits, and the scavans 
who are no wits ; keeps open house three days a week. His house* is 
now, as yours was to me, my own ; he lives at great expense. TTwas an 
odd incident which introduced me to the Count de Bissie, which I was 
at Ins desire. I found him reading Tristram. This grandee does me 

* Hnrd writing to Warlrarton, BUhop of Gloucester, Dec 27, 1761, lays, " Sterne 
has pablUhed bis flttli and sixth rolnmes of Tristram. They are wrote pretty mnch 
like the first and second, but whether they will restore his reputation as a writer with 
the public, is another question. The fellow himself is an irrecoverable scoundrel.'* 
From this it is dear that Sir W. Scott, dating the publication of the fifth and sixtli 
▼olumei of Tristram, 1762, giyes a time too late by a few daya 
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groftt boBoan, and gires me leare to go a private way thiongli Iob apaii- 
meata into tlM Palak Royal, to view the Duke of OrlMuui' coUectkniB, 
every day I have time. I have been at the doctors of Sorbonne. I hope 
in a fortnight to break through, or rather from, the delights of this 
place, which, in the sf avoir vivre, exoeeds all the places I belieTe in this 
section of the globe. 

I am going, when this letter is wrote, with Mr. Fox and Mr. Maocart- 
ney to YersaiUeB. 

His health was, at this time, in a very precarious state, 
and so it continued till his death. Pulmonary diaeaae, 
aggravated if not produced by dissipated living, caused 
him continued suffering. But he was resolved, now he had 
emerged from obscurity into the splendours of fashion, not 
to give in. One day he bursts a blood-vessel and is brought 
down to death's door, a week afterwards he is dashing 
about, the gayest of the gay, from one scene of festivity to 
another. Serious reflections he attempted to drive away, 
with laughter; but the Shandean philosophy did not 
always succeed, and he, at times, would sit for long hours 
together in deep dejection. 

To David Gramck, Esq. 

Paris, March 19, 1762. 
DearGarrick, 

.... but I neither worship nor fall (much) upon my knees before 
them, but, on the contrary, have converted many unto Shandeism ; for 
be it known I shandy it away fifty times more than I was ever wont, 
talk more nonsense than ever you heard me talk in your days, and to aU 
sorts of people. '' Qui h diahle est cet homme la,** said Ohoiseul, toother 
day, " ce Ch&oalier Shcmdy ?" Youll think me as vain as a devil was I 
to tell you the pest of the dialogue ; whether the bearer knows it or no 
I know not .... 

To David Garrick, Esq. 

Paris, April 10, 1762. 
My dear Garrick, 

«... CrebiUon (fils) has made a convention with me, which, if he id 
not too lazy, wiU be no bad persiflage; as soon as I get to Toulous* he 
has agreed to write to me an expostulstOTy letter on the indeecncies 
of "T, Shandy," which is to be answered by a recrinmiation npoa 
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ibe liberties la his own works. These are to be printed togetl^er. Cxe« 
biHon against Stemo— Sterne agauurt Grebillon ; the eopy to be sold, 
and the money equally divided. 

In the BUBimer, Sterne sent over for his wife and 
daughter to join him in Paris. Lydia, his only child, was 
to complete her education and be introduced into society. 
Hia letters to them are affectionate enough, and abound 
with directions for them to follow, so as to secure their 
comfort on the road. He is dying to see them, they shall 
be as happy as the days are long, &e., &c. He has bought 
a very pretty carriage for his darlings. Mrs. Sterne was in 
a very delicate state of health, and her husband's neglect of 
her was a source of continual grief. 

To Mm. Sterne, York. 

Paris, June 7t 1762« 
My dear, 

I keep my ytoaaae, and write to you again. I am sorry the bureau 
mnat be opened for the deeds ; but 3rou will sea it dona. I imagine you 
are convinced ctf the necessity of bringing three hundred pounds in your 
pocket. If yon oonnder, Lydia must have two sJi^t negfig^ ; yoa 
wiH want a new gown or two. As for painted linena, buy them in town; 
they win be moie admired, because English, than French. Mrs H — - 
WEitea me word that I am mistaken about buying silks cfaeiqier at 
Toulouse than Paris ; that she advises you to buy what you want here, 
where they are very beautiful and cheap, as well as blonds, gauzes, &c. 
These, I say, will all cost you sixty guineas, and you most have them, 
for in this country nothing must be spared for the back ; and if you dine 
on an onion, and lie in a garret seven stories high, you must not betray 
it 'in your clothes, according to wHch you are well or ill looked on. 
When we are got to Toulouse,, we must begin tb turn the penny, and we 
may (if yon do not game much) live very cheap * * * • 

In due time, and safely, his wife and only child reached 
him. 

. To John Hall Stevenson, Esq. 

Toulonse, August 12, 1762* 
My dear H., 

..... About a week or ten days beforemy wife arrived at Paris, 
I had the same accident I had at Cambridge, of breaking a vessel in 
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my lungs. It happened in the night, and I bled the bed full ; and find- 
ing in the monung I was likely to bleed to death, I sent immediatdy 
for a Buigeon to bleed me at both arms ; this saved me ; and, with lying 
speechless for tiiree days, I recovered upon my back in bed ; the breach 
healed, and, in a week after, I got out. This, with my weakness and 
hurrying about, made me think it high time to haste to Toulouse. 

To Mr. Foley, at Paris. 

Toulouse, August 14, 1762. 
My dear Foley, 

Well ! here we are after all, my dear friend, and most 

deliciously placed at the extremity of the town, in an excellent house, 
well fumiBhed and elegant beyond anything I look'd for. Tis built in 
the form of a hotel, with a pretty court towards the town ; and behind, 
the best garden in Toulouse, laid out in serpentine walks ; and so large^ 
that the company in our quarter usually come to walk there in the even- 
ings, for which they have my consent ; ''the more the merrier." The 
house consists of a good saile it manger above stairs, joining to the very 
great saUe a compagnie as large as the Baron d^Holbach's ; three hand- 
some bed-chambers with dressing rooms to them ; below stairs, two very 
good rooms for myself ; one to study in, the other to see company. I 
have moreover cellars round the court, and aU other offices. Of the same 
landlord I have bargained to have the use of a country-house, which he 
has two miles out of town ; so that myself and all my family have nothing 
more to do than to take our hats and remove from the one to the other. 
My landlord is moreover to keep the gardens in order ; and what do you 
think I am to pay for all this ? Neither more nor leen than thirty pounds 
a year! 

But his letters soon display that he is restless and wants 
to move. 

When I have reaped the benefit of this winter at Toulouse, I cannot 
see I have anything more to do with it ; therefore, after having gone 
with my wife and girl to Bagnieres, I shall return from whence I came. 
Now my wife wants to stay another year, to save money ; and this oppo- 
sition of wishes, though 'twill not be as sour as lemon, yet 'twill not be 

as sweet as sugar candy. I wish T would lead Sir Charles to 

Toulouse ; 'tis as good as any town in the South of France. For my 
own part, 'tis not to my taste ; hut I beUeve th* groundwork of mg 
ennui is more to the eternal platitude of the French characters; little 
variety^ no originality in it at all, than to any other cause, for they are 
very civil ; but civility itself in that uniform, wearies and bothera one to 
death." 
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How poor Mrs. Sterne fared at this time, in the society 
of her sentimental husband, may be gathered &om the 
following extract from a letter written by M. Tollot to 
John Hall Stevenson. 

Bourdeauz, 6 Janvier, 1764. 
.... Nous arriv&neB le lendemain k Montpellier ou nous trouirdmeB 
noire ami Mr. Sterne, sa femme, sa fille, Mr. Huet et quelques autres 
Anglaises, j*eu je vous Tayoue beauooup de plaisir, en revoiant le bon et 
agreable Tristram, qui me parut etre toujours k peu prez dans le meme ^tat 
o^ je Tavois Lusse k Paris, il avoit ite asser longtemps k Toulouse ou 
il se seroit amuse sans sa femme quile poursuivoit partout, et qui vouloit 
etre de tout, ces dupantions dam cette bonne dame hit ont feat pcuser 
ctcuser mauvens momens, ii supporte tons ees disagreemens <ivec une 
patience d'ange; son intention ^toit retoumer en Angleterre avec sa 
famille, mais il paroit, que ces deux dames veulent passer encore un an 
en France pour finii* Miss Sterne, pour lui il est determine k quitter 
Montpellier dans le mois de F^yrier et de venir & Paris, je I'ai beauooup 
exhort^ k venir nous y joindre j'aurai soin d'avoir ime bonne chambre 
pour lui dans le meme hotel oh il aura toujours son convert, et s'il veut 
nous le ramenerons en Angleterre avec nous. . . • 

Leaving his wife and Lydia in France, Yorick returned 
to England, " to go and visit his wife, the church in York- 
shire." And at, or about this time, the angel made himself 
so conspicuous at York with a lady who visited that city on 
her way to Scarborough, that scandal was very busy, and 
some ladies asked Sterne who his fair friend was. ''Do 
not tell, ladies ; *tis a mistress my wife has recommended to 
me,-nay, moreover, ha« sent me from France," wa« his 

reply. 

To David Ganick, Esq. 

London, March 16, 1765. 
Dear Grttrrick, 

I threatened yon with a letter in one I wrote a few weeks ago to 

Foley ; but (to my shame be it spoken) I lead such a life of dissipation 

I have never had a moment to myself which has not been broke in upon 

by one engagement or impertinence or another ; and as plots thicken 

towards the latter end of the piece, I find, unless I take pen and ink 

just now, I shall not be able to do it till either I am got into the country 

or you into the city - 

.... I have had a most lucrative oampaign here. Shandy seOs well; 

T0L4 Xi • 
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/ am taxing the public with two more volumes of Senmrns, which wiU more 
than double the gains of Shandy, It goes into the world with a prandng 
list de toute la nobkse; which wiU bring me in three hundred pounds, exc/u- 
sive of the sale of the copy 

To Mr. Foley. 

Bath, April, 15, 1765. 
My Dear Foley, .... 

.... I have made a good campaign of it this year in the field o£ 
the literati : — ^my two yolumes of Tristram, and two of Sermons, which I 
shall print very soon, will bring a considerable sum. Almost all the no- 
bility in England honour me with their names, and 'tis thought it unU be the 
largest and most splendid list which ever pranced before a booh, since sub- 
scriptions came into fashion. Pray present my most sincere compliments to 

Lady H » whose name 1 hope to insert with many others. As so many 

men of genius favour me with their names (dso, I will quarrel with Mr 
Hume, and call him Deist, and what not, unless I have his name too^ My 

love to Lord W . Your name, Foley, I have put in as a free-will 

offering of my labours. Your list of subscribers you will sends — 'tis but a 
crown for sixteen sermons. Dog cheap ! 

Think of a literary man in oiip time ttufl touting for 
guineas! 
The following is a note-worthy epistle. 

To Mr. W . 

Coxwould, May 23, 1765. 
.... I am glad that you are in love ; — 'twill cure you, at least of the 
spleen, which has a bad effect on both man and woman. I myself must 
have some Dulcinea in my head ; it harmonizes the soul ; — and in those 
cases, I first endeavour to make the lady believe so, or rather, I begin 
first to make myself believe that I am in love ; bnt I cany on my afiidrs 
quite in the French way, sentimentally. Lamour (say tiiey) n'est rien 
sans sentiment. 

Towards the close* of 1765, he started for his Italian tour, 
throughout which he was attended by La Fleur. 

To John Hall Stevenson, £!sq. 

Naples, Feb. 5, 1766. 
My dear H— 

.... We have jolly carnival of it ; nothing but openw, punchineUos, 

f estinoes, and masquerades. We (that is nous autres) are all dressing 

out for one this night at the Princess Francavivalla's, yfididk is to bo 

superb. The English dine with her (exclusive) . • , , 
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To the Bttme. 

May 25, near Dijon (1766). 
Bear Anthony, 

My desire of seeing both my wife and girl has turned me out of my 
road towards a delicious ch&teau of the Countess of M— ^, where I have 
been patriarohing it these seven days with her ladyship and half -a^ioaen 
of Teiy handsome and agreeable ladies. Her ladjfsk^ kcu the but of 
hearts ; a valuable present not given to everyone .... Kever man has 
been such a wild goose chase aftei^ a wife as I hare been. After having 
sought her in five or six towns, I found her at last in Franche Compt^. 
Poor woman, she was very cordial, &o., and begs to stay hero another year 
or so. My Lydia pleases me much. |I found her greatly improved in 
everything I wished her .... 

• 

Again quitting his wife and child, Steme went to Englund, 
visited his livings, showed himself at York, and with the 
commencement of 1767 was again in London, immersed in 
society, making love to twenty ladies at the same time, 
intriguing, jesting, and lying* His poor foolish wife, who 
would persist in loving him, heard ft story of her angel that 
gave her a &esh though not an untried wound. 

To Miss Steme. 

Fefaruary 28, 1767. 

I do not wish to know who was the busy fool, who made 

your mother uneasy about Mrs. ; 'tis true, I have a friendship for 

her, but not to infatuation. I believe I have judgment enough to dis- 
cern hers, and every woman's faults. I honour thy mother for her 
answer — That she wished not to be informed, and begged him to drop 
the subject. 

The worn-out, jaded old debauchee "now fell violently in 
love with **Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, the wife of Daniel 
Draper, Esq., counsellor at Bombay, and then chief of the 
factory of Surat, a gentleman very much respected in that 
quarter of the globe." The lady was sent from India to 
England for her health, when Yorick happening to fall in 
with her, " he immediately discovered in her a mind so con- 
genial with his own, so enlightened, so refined, and so tender, 
th«t their mutual attraction presently joined them in the 
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closest union that purity would possibly admit of ; lie loved 
her as his friend, and prided in her as his pupil ; all her 
concerns became presently his; her health, her circumstances, 
her reputation, her children were his ; his fortune, his time, 
his country, were at her disposal, so far as the sacrifice of all 
or any of these might contribute to her real happiness." 

And to this Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, another man's wife, 
whom, for the sake of euphony he(* called Eliza, did Sterne 
write in the following style : — 

I got thy letter last night, Eliza, on my return from Lord BathursVs, 
where I dined, * and where I was heard (as I talked of thee an hour 
without intermission) with so much pleasure and attention, that the good 
old Lord toasted your health three different times ; and now he is in his 
eighty-fifth year, says he hopes to live long enough to be introduced as 
a friend to my fair disciple, and to see her eclipse all other nabobesses as 
much in wealth as she does already in exterior, and (what is far better) 
in interior merit. I hope so too. This nobleman is an old friend of mine. 
You know he was always the protector of men of wit and genius ; and has 
had those of the last century, Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift, Prior, &c. &c. 

• At dinner parties Sterne sometimes amused his employers with aentimentdl tatt, 
but more usuaUy with a flood of jargon and nonsense, fall of scandal, absurd allusions, 
narratives of facts fresh from his brain, and abounding with personalities to those 
present whom he deemed It safe to make butts o£ The following anecdote (the 
truth of which Sterne, though challenged, did not deny), taken from the ** Royal 
French Magazbie," for April, 1760, will illustrate this:— "At the last dinner that the 
late lost amiable Charles Stanhope gave to genius, Yorick was present The good old 
man was vexed to see a pedantic medicine-monger take the lead, and prevent that 
pleasantry which good wit and good wine might have occasioned, by a discourse in 
the unintelligible language of his profession; concerning the difference between 
phrenitis and paraphrenitfi, and the concomitant categories of the mediastinum and 
pleura. 

'' Good-humoured Torick saw the sense of the master of the feast, and fell into the 
cant and jargon of physic as if he had been one of Raddiffe's travellers. * The vulgar 
practice,* says he, 'savours too much of the mechanical principles; the venerable 
ancients were all empirics, and the profession will never regain its ancient credit tUl 
practice falls into' the old track again. I am myself an instance; I caught cold by 
leaning on a damp cushion, and, after sneezing and sniveling for a fortnight, it ML on 
my breast They blooded me, blistered me, and gave me robs, and bobs, and lohocks, 
and eclegmata; but I grew worse, for I was treated according to the exact rules of 
the college. In short, from an inflammation it came to an tuOusion^ and all was over 
with me. They advised me to go to Bristol, that I might not do them the scandal of 
dying under their hands ; and the Bristol people, for the same reason, consigned me 
over to Lisbon. But what do I ? Why I considered an adhesion is, in plain English, 
only a sticking of two things together, and that force enough woidd pull them 
asunder. I bought a good ash pole, and began leaping over all the walls and ditches 
in the country. From the height of the pole I used to come souse down upon my 
feet, like an ass when he tramples upon a bull dog, but it did not do. At last, 
when I had raised myself perpendicularly over a wall, I used to fall exactly across the 
ridge of it, upon the side opposite to the adhesion ; this tore it off at once, and I am 
aa you see. Gome, fill a glass to the memory of the empiric medicine.* If he tiad 
Itwa asked elsewhere about this disorder (for he really had a eoneiimptiTe dieocder) 
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always at his table. «Th6 manner in which his notice b^an of me, was 
as singular as it was polite. He came up to me, one day, as I was at 
the Princess of Wales's court. " I want to know you, Mr. Sterne, but it 
18 fit you should know, also, who it is that wishes this pleasure. You 
have heard (continued he) of an oldliordBathurst, of whom your Popes 
and Swifts have sung and spoken so much. I have lived my life with 
geniuses of that cast ; but have survived them ; and despairing ever to 
find their equals, it is-some years since I havedosed my accounts, and shut 
up my books, with thoughts of never opening them again ; but you have 
kindled a desire in me of opening them once more before I die ; which 
I now do : so go home and dine with me." — ^This nobleman, I say, is a 
prodigy ; for at eighty-five he has all the wit and promptness of a man 
of thirty, a disposition to be pleased and a power to please others beyond 
whatever I knew ; added to which, a man of learning, courtesy^ and 
feeling. 

He heard me talk of thee, Eliza, with imoommon satisfaction ; for 
there was only a third person, and of sensibility, with us ; and a most 
sentimental afternoon, till nine o'clock, have we passed ! But thou, Eliza, 
Wert the star that conducted and enlivened the discourse ; and when I 
talked not of thee, still did'st thou fill my mind, and warmed every 
thought I uttered ; for I am not ashamed to acknowledge I greatiy miss 
thee. Best of aU good girls ! the sufierings I have sustained the wh6le 

be would have answered that he was cured by Huxham's decoction of the hark, and 
eUxirofvltrioL" 

As another instance of Sterne's society demeanour, take the following story from 
" Memoires d'un Voyageur," by Mr. Datens, who met Sterne at a dinner-party at 
Paris : — ** Nous ^tlons au temps de Tanniyersaire de la naissance du Roi d'Angleterre; 
Uilord Tavistock invita, ce Jonr-Ul, le pen d*Anglois qui ^toient h, Paris, & diner avec 
Ini pour le celebrer. Je ftis de la partie, ou je ne trouvais de ma connaissance que 
ceuxayec qui j'^tois venu k Paris. Je ftus assiz entre Milord Berkeley, qui alloit & 
Turin, et le fameux Sterne, auteur de 'Tristram Shandy,* regard^ comme le Rabelais 
de TAni^eterre. On ftit fort gai pendant le diner, et Ton but & TAngloise, et s^on le 
jour. La conversation Tint h, tomber sur Turin, oh pleusieurs de la compagnie 
aJloient ; sur quoi M. Sterne m'addressant la parole, me demanda si J'y connoissois M. 
D— en me nommant Toute la compagnie se prit & rire ; et Stemei, qui ne me croyait 
pas si pres de lui, s*imag^a que ce M. D — deyoit §tre un homme assez bizarre, 
puisque son nom setd feSsoit rire ceux qui Tentendoient N'est ce pas un homme 
singnlier ? ^jouta-t-ll tout de suite. Oui, repris je, un original Je m*en 6tois bien 
dout^, continua t'il; j'ai entendu parler de lui; et 1& dessus il se mit k faire mon 
portrait, auqnel je fis mine d'acquiescer, et voyant que le si\]et rejouissoit la com- 
pagnie, il se mit & inventor, dans la fertility de son esprit, pleusieurs contes & sa fa^on, 
qu'il fit durer, au grand plaisir de tons, Jusqu, k ce querheure yint de se separer. Je sor- 
tis le premier ; et & peine fhs je hors dela maison, qu'on lui dit qui j '^tois; on lui donna 
& entendre que, par respect pour Milord Tayistock, je m*6tois coutenu; mais que je 
n*dtois pas traitable, et qu'il pouyoit s'attendre k me yoir, le lendemain, lui demander 
raison des mSchans prupos qu'on lui persuada qu'il ayoit tenu de moL n crut, en 
efFet, qu'il ayoit pouss^ la raillerie trop loin ; car il dtoit un pen gai ; il yhit le jour 
sniyant me trouyer, et me demander pardon de ce qu'il pouyoit avoir dit qui m'eut 
deplu, s'excusant sur le circonstanee, et sur la demangealson qu'il ayoit cue d'amuser 
un i>eu la comi>agnie, qu'il y ayoit vue si bien dispos^e, des qu'il avoit prononc^ mon 
nom; mais jel'arretid tout court, en Tassurant que je m'dtois amusd de son erreur 
autant qu'un autre ; qu'il n'ayoit rien dit qui pClt m'offenser ; et que, Vil connoissait 
I'homme dont 11 avoit parl^ aussi bien que je 'le falsois 11 en auroit pu dire beaucoup 
plus de maL II Ait enchants de ma i^ponse, m'embrassa, me demanda mon amiti^ 
et me quitta fort wXiaMi de moL 
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nil^t OB thy neoount, Wnsk, are beyond my power of wordf . Aiewedlj 
does Heftyen give etrength proportioned to the weight he Jays upon via ! 
Diott hAit been bowed down, my child, with every burden thftt ionrow 
of heart, and pain of body, could inflict on a poor being ; and still thou 
•tellest me, thou art beginning to get ease ; thy fever gone, thy sickneii, 
the pain in thy side vanishing aJso, May eveiry evil so vaoiBh thttt 
thwarts 13ua's happiness, or but awakens thy fears for a moment 1 Fear 
nothing, my dear I Hope every thing ; and the bahn of this paaaion will 
ahed its influence on thy wealth, and make l^ee enjoy a spacing of 
youth and oheeifuhiess, more than thou hast hardly yet tasted 1 

And so thou hast fixed thy Brahmin's portrait over thy writing deik, 
and wilt consult it in all doubts and difficulties. Qratefal and good 
gill I Yoriok smiles contentedly otbt all thou dost ; hia picture doee not 
do ju^tioe to his own oomplaoencj I 

Thy sweet little plan and distribution of thy time, how worthy of thee ! 
Indeed* ^Slu% thou leavest me nothing to direct thee in \ thou leavest 
me nothing to require, nothing to ask, but a continuation of thatoonduot 
whioih won my esteem, and has made me thy friend for ever I 

Mi^ the roses come quick back to thy cheeke, and the ruboes to thy 
lips 1 But truat mj declaration, Elisa, that thy husband (if he is the 
good, f eeUi^f man I wish him) miX press thee to him with more honest 
tvwrmth and afipeietion, and kiss thy vale, poor, dejected face with more 
transport than he would be able to do in the best bloom of all thy beauty : 
and so he ought, or I pity him. He must have strange feelings if he 
knows not the value of such a creature as thou art ! . . . 

AH lua letters to EUzal>eth Draper sure ux the same strain. 

''I have been with Zumps ; and your pianoforte must be tuned from 
the brass middle string of your guitar, which is C I have got a hammer 
too> and a pair of plyers to twist your wire with ; and may eveiy one 
of them, my dear, vibrate sweet comfort to my hopes i I have bought 
you ten handsome brass screws to hang your necessaries upon : I puis 
cha^ed tw^ve ; but stole a couple from you to put up in my own cabin, at 
Cozwould. I thaU never hang, or take my hat off one of tkem^ hut I ehaU 
think of you, I have bought thee, moreover, a oouple of iron screws^ 
which are more to be depended on than brass, for the globes.'^ 

In another letter ; — 

** I fear the best of your shipmates are only genteel by comparison 
with the contrasted crew with which thou must behold them. So was — ^. 
you know who ! — from the same fallacy which was put upon the judgment, 
when—but I'wiU not mortify you. If they are decent, and distant, it is 
enough ; and aa much as is to be expected.*' 
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In another epistle — 

"Tandng of widows : — ^pray, Eliza, if ever you are such, do not think 
of giving yourself to some worthy nabob, because I design to many you 
myself. My wife cannot live long ; and I know not the woman I should 
like so well for her substitute as yourself. Tis true, I am ninety-five^n oon* 
titution, and you but twenty-five ; rather too great a disparity this! but 
what I want in youth, I will make up In wit and good-humour. Kot Swift 
so loved his Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Waller his Sacharissa, 
as I will love and sing thee, my wife elect 1 " 

The laet letter he sends Mrs. Draper before her ship 
sails, and bears her to— we know who— in India, an- 
nounced that he had had a fresh bleeding from the lungs. 

" My fears were too well founded ; for, in ten minutes after I dis- 
patched my letter, this poor, fine spun frame of Yorick's gave way, and 
I broke a vessel in my breast, and could not stop the loss of blood 
tin four this morning. I have filled all thy India handkerchief s with it. 
It came I think from my heart." 

In his letters to Eliza, he was fond of making use of 
scripture quotations ; he could act the hypocrite of the 
prayer book school to perfection. 

While Eliza's ship is still within sight of the British 
shores, the Brahmin, in Mount Coffee-house, writes to 
Lady p , begging permission to visit her. 

" It IS but an hour ago, I kneeled down and swore I never would 
come near you ; and after saying my Lord's Prayer for the sake of the 
dose, of not being led into temptation, out I sallied like any Christian 
hero. ..." 

But the Christian hero falls, and craves an invitation to her 
ladyship's privacy. 

"What was Mrs. Draper doing meanwhile? Was she 
weeping in the solitude of her cabin ? or casting her eyes 
about, and making overtures of flirtation to some of her 
fellow passengers, genteel only by contrast p 

Before bidding Mrs. Draper Jkrewell, one more anecdote 
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must be given. Some prudent friends urged her to break off 
her acquaintance with Sterne, who, on being informed of the 
circimiBtance, implored her to withdraw herself from their 
society, and on her quitting England, wrote to her his wish 
that she would not correspond with them, adducing as an 
argument, why she should obey him, the fact that her intimate 
friend Mrs. J urged her to taJce that step, lliis asser- 
tion on the part of the Brahmin was altogether false. 

In the summer, exhausted by pulmonary disease, and also 
a loathsome affection (the consequence of vicious pleasures), 
he retired from London to Coxwould, to niu^e his feeble 
body. On his road, at Newark, he wrote to his friend 
Stevenson — 

" I have got conveyed thus far, like a bale of cadayerous goods^ con. 
signed to Pluto and Company, lying in the bottom of my chaise most of 
the route, upon a large pillow I had the />revoyance to purchase before I 
set out.** 

In the autumn his wife and child returned from Fran<», 
and embraced him at Coxwould. On Dec. 3, 1767, he 
writes to a friend — 

" In three weeks I shall kiss your hand ; and sooner, if I can finish 
my Sentimental Journey. The deuce take all sentimentals ! I wish 
there was not one in the world ? My wife is come to pay me a senti- 
mental visit as far as from Avignon ; and the politesse arising from such 
a proof of her urbanity has robbed me of a month's writing, or I had 
been in town now." 

And at about the same time he writes a dog-Latin letter 
to his cousin Hall-Stevenson, in which he says : — 

'*Nescio quid est materia ciun me, sed sum fatigatus et segrotus de 
me& uxore plus quam unquam, et sum possessus cum diabolo qui pellet 
n^e in urbem." 

By the new year's day (if not sooner), 1768, he is in 

Bond Street, as witty, as false, as heartless as ever, thirsting 

for the excitement and adulation of another season, and on 

the look-out for preferment. His friends encouraged him 
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to hope for a bishopric. Hall-SteyeiiBon in his 'Crazy 
Tales' had pointed him out as a fit man for a mitre. 

Why may'nt Bandello have a rap ? 
Why may'nt I imitate BandeUo I 
lliere never -was a prelate's cap 
Bestowed upon a droller fellow. 
Like Tristram in mirth delighting ; 
like Tristram a pleasant writer ; 
like his, I hope that Tristram's writing 
Will be rewarded with a mitre. 

But the day of Yorick's garish triumphs was soon to close. 
On the 20th of February, he wrote to his child : — 

My dearest Lydia, 

My Sentimental Journey, you say, is admired in York by every one, 

and *tis no vanity in me to tdl you tiiat it is no less admired here : but 

what is the gratification of my feelings upon this occasion ! The want 

of health bows me down, and vanity harbours not in thy father'a breast. 

This vile influenza ! be not alarmed ! I think I shall get the better of it ; 

and shall be with you about the first of May ; and if I escape, 'twill not 

be for a long period, my child, unless a quiet retreat and peace of mind 

can restore me. Hie subject of thy letter has astonished me. She could 

but know Httle of my feelings, to tell thee, that under the supposition I 

should survive thy mother, I should bequeath thee as a legacy to . 

No my Lydia ! 'tis a lady, whose virtues I wish thee to imitate, that I 

shall entrust my girl to ; I mean that friend whom I have so often talked 

and wrote about. From her you will learn to be an affectionate wife, a 

tender mother, and a sincere friend : and you cannot be intimate 

with her, without her pouring some part of the milk of human kindness 

into your breast, which will serve to check the heat of your own temper, 

which you partake in a small degree of. Nor will that amiable woman 

put my Lydia under the painful necessity to fly to India for protection, 

whilst it is in her power to grant her a more powerful one in England, 

But I think, my Lydia, that thy mother will survive me. Do not deject 

her spirits with thy apprehension on my account. I have sent you a 

necklace, buckles, and the same to your mother. My girl cannot form a 

wish that is in the power of her father, that he will not gratify her in ; 

and I cannot, in justice, be less kind to thy mother. I am never alone ; 

the kindness of my friends is ever the same. I wish though I had thee 

to nurse me ; but I am denied that. Write to me twice a week, at least. 

God bless thee, my child ! and believe me, ever, thy 

Affectionate father, 

L* S, 
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Hourly he became worse : and when he saw and tried not 
to see t)iat there was no chance of escape, he wrote tlie 
following affecting letter : — 

To Mrs. J . 

Taefld&y. 

Tour poor friend is scarce able to write ; he has been at death's door 
this week with a pleurisy. I was bled three times on Thursday, and 
blistered on Friday. The physician says I am better. Gk)d knows, for 
I feel myself sadly wrong, and shall, if I recorer, be a long while of gun* 
ing strengrth. Before I have gone thro' half this letter, I must stop to rest 

my weak hand above a dozen times. Mr. J was bo good to call 

upon me yesterday. I felt emotions not to be described at the sight of 
him ; and he overjoyed me by talking a great deal of you. Do, dear 
Mrs. J — — , entreat him to come to-morrow or next day, for, paihsps, 
J have not many days or hours to live, I want to ask a favour of him, 
if I £nd myself worsei — ^that I shall beg of you, if in this wrestting I 
oome off conqueror. My spirits are fled ; — ^'tis a bad omen ;^-do nol 
weep, dear lady, your tears are too precious to shed for me ; bottle them 
up, and may the ooric never be drawn ! Dearest, kindest, gentleet, and 
best of women, may health, peace, and happiness, prove your hand-^naids I 
If I die, cherish the remembrance of mei, and forget the follies which you 
■0 often condemned,-~*which my hearty not my head, betrayed mo into. 
Should my child, my Lydia> want a mother, may I hope you will (if she 
is left parentleBs) take her to your bosom t You are the only wonum on 
eacih I can depend upon for such a benevolent action. I wrote to her 
a fortnight ago, and told her what I trust she will find in you. Mr. J — — > 
will be a iafcher to her ;— he will protect her from every insult ; for he 
wears a sword which ha has served his country with, and which he would 
know how to draw out of the scabbard in defence of innocence. Com- 
mend me to him, as I now commend you to that Being who takes 
tmder his care the good and kind part of the world. Adieu I — ^AU 
grateful thanka to you and Mr. J—. 

Your poor afiectionate friead, 

L. Skebvx. 

Ten days after the penning of this letter, so pathetic with 
despair of life, reluctance to surrender hope of a brief 
extension of existence, and affection for his child, Sterne 
expired. He lay on his bed totally exhausted, and com- 
plained feebly that his feet were cold, begging his nurse 
to chafe them. She Ql)eyed and for a few instants he seemed 
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to experience relief. The oold roae higher up to hi» body, 
he complained ;-^the woman immediately proceeded to rub 
his ancles and legs, when he, died without a groan. This 
was on the 18th day of March, 1768. 

The vital warmth had not left his body, when his atten- 
dants proceeded to plunder, rifling his dressing-caae, and 
stripping him of his gold sleeve-buttons. 

On the 22nd of March, he was interred in the burying- 
ground belonging to St. George's, Hanover Square. The 
only monument, besides his works, raised in his memory, 
was erected at the cost of two Brother Masons, who adorned 
it with the following flippant and vulgar inscription. 

WBJLB TO THIS PLACE 

LIES THE BODY OF 

THE BEVEEEND LAUEEKCE STEENE, A.M. 

DIED SEPTEMBEB 13, 1768, 

AOED 53 YEABS. 



ah! molliteb ossa qtjiesoant! 



If a sound head, warm heart, and breast humane. 
Unsullied worth, and soul without a stain, 
If Mental Powers could ever justly daun 
The well won tribute of immortal fame, 
Stenoe waa the Matty who, with gigantic stride^ 
MoVd down luxuriant Follies far and wide. 
Yet what tho' keenest knowledge of Mankind 
Unseal'd to him the springs that move the mind, 
What did it cost hhn T Bidicul'd, abus'd, 
Bj fools insulted, and by pmdes accused! 
In his, mild reader, view thy future fate. 
Like him, despise what 'twere a sin to hate.. 

This Monumental Stone was erected by two brother masons; for» 
although he did not live to be a member of their society, yet, as his all'* 
incomparable performances evidently prove him to have acted by rule 
and square, they rejoice at this opportunity of perpetuating his high and 
irreproachable character to after i^ges. . W. & S. 
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These gentlemen (Messrs. "W. and S.) ought to have 
taken more care that their own performance was according 
to rule and square. It is needless to say that the date 
thej assign to Sterne's death is erroneous, but quite as 
truthful as any part of the verses. 

The best possible inscription for the man is one that 
Byron wrote upon the pitiful career of the sentimental 
Torick. 

HEBlfi LIE THE BEMAlKS 

OP 

LATTEENCE STEBNE, 

WHO PBETEBBED 

** WHINING OVEB A DEAD ASS TO BELIEVINa A LIYIK^ 

MOTHEB." 

In volume 39, of the " Gentleman's Magazine," there is 
the following passage. " It is reported that the body of 
Mr. Sterne, the ingenious author of* Tristram Shandy,' which 
was buried at Marybone, has been taken up and anatomized 
by a surgeon at Oxford. That gentleman, though happy in 
a fertile genius, does not seem to have beenhappy through life. 
He lived, during the early period of his life in obscurity and 
poverty ; and in the latter part in a state of separation from 
his wife, who chose rather to retire to a convent in France, 
with her amiable daughter, than live in England under the 
daily provocations of an unkind husband. Por tho' the 
Eev. Mr. Sterne was a great wit, it cannot be said he was 
a desirable companion for a woman of delicacy." The 
newspapers and journals, for some years after Sterne's death, 
were fruitfiil in paragraphs such as the above, combining 
fact with fiction. The question whether Sterne's body was 
anatomized has caused much discussion — and uselessly. It 
is enough to know that English society underwent such a 
revulsion of horror at the death of the brilliant man they 
had petted and adored, that they wei'e ready to believe, and 
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even erayed for, any particulars that tended to make his fate 
appear sad and strangely dreadful. 

Sterne's daughter became the wife of a French gentleman : 
and, aa Lydia Sterne de Medalle, she edited her father's let- 
ters. Amongst them she published, at her poor mother^s re-- 
quest, the love-letters Sterne wrote to his wife just previous 
to marrying her. Though the poor lady did not retain the 
heart she so much valued, she wished to show posterity that 
she once poBsessed it. 

To Miss L . 

Yes ! I will steal from the world, and not a babbling tongue will 
tell where I am, — echo shall not so much as whisper my hiding-place : — 
Suffer thy imagination to paint it as a little sun-gilt cottage, on the side 
of a romantic MU. Dost thou think I will leave love and friendship 
behind me t No ! they shall be the companions of my solitude, for they 

will sit down and rise up with me in the amiable form of my L . We 

will be as merry and umocent as our first parents in Paradise, before the 
arch fiend entered that undescribable scene. 

The kindest afifeotions wiU have room to shoot and expand in our re* 
tirement, and produce such fruit as madness, and envy, and ambition, 
have always killed in the bud. Let the human tempest and hurricane 
rage at a distance ; the desolation is beyond the horizon of peace. My 

Ii has seen the polyanthus blow in December, — some friendly wall 

has sheltered it from the biting wind. No planetary influence shall reach 
us, but that which presides over and cherishes the sweetest flowers. God 
preserve us ! how delightful this prospect is in idea ! We will build and we 
will plant in our own way, — simplicity shall not be tortured by art : — 
we will learn of nature how to live, — she shall be our alchymist, to min- 
gle all the good of life into one salubrious draught. The gloomy family 
of Care and Distrust shall be banished from our dwelling, guarded by thy 
kind and tutelar deity ;— -we will sing our choral songs of gratitude, and 
rq'oice to the end of our pilgrimage. 

Adieu, my L — ^. Betum to one who languishes for thy society. 

L. Stsbne. 

The letter about the brass pegs to Eliza, was an improve* 
ment on this. 

But, cries the reader, you may not confound the artist 
with his works. Bacon was a good philosopher^ and a great 
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rogue. Bjrron was prince of poets, and jet a tery b&d 
husband. Enough of Sterne, the man ; what of Sterne the 
author f 

'^ After a wandering life, Democritus settled at Abdefa, 
a town in Thrace, having been sent for thither to be kw* 
maker, recorder, or town clerk as some will ; or as others 
being there bred and bom. Howsoever it was, there he 
lived at last in a garden in the suburbs, whoUj betaking 
himself to his studies and a private life, fiwififf that BofM* 
times he would walk dovm to the haven, and laugh heartily at 
such a variety of ridiculous ohfects, which there he saw.^* 
Such an one was Democritus. Of Democritus Junior, "Wood 
says, ' he was an exact mathematician, a curious calculator 
of nativities, a general read scholar, a thorough paced 
philologist, and one that understood the surveying of lands 
welL As he was by many accounted a severe student, a 
devourer of authors, a melancholy and humoiurous person ; 
so by others, who knew him well, a person of great 
honesty, plain dealing, and charity. I have heard some of 
the ancients of Christ Church often say, that his company 
was very merry, facete, and juvenile ; and no man in his 
time did surpass him for his ready and dexterous interlard* 
ing his common discourses among them with verses from 
the poets, or sentences from classic authors, which being 
then all in fashion in the University, made his company 
the more acceptable.' He resided chiefly at Oxford ; and 
in his rooms at Christ Church, he died Jan. 1639-40, very 
nigh the point of time he had foretold some years before, 
would be his death passage, on whidi, says Wood, * several 
of the students did not forbear to whisper among them- 
selves, that rather than there should be a mistake in the 
calculation, he sent up his soul to heaven through a slip 
about his neck.' This Democritus Junior, alias Eobert 
Burton, composed a book, * with the view of relieving his 
eym melancholy, but increased it to such a degree^ that 
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nothing could make him Imtghf Jmt going to the bridge foot 
and hearing the ribaldrg of the hargemenf tchich rarelg failed 
to throw him into a violent Jit of laughter.^ 

This book Sterne was the unintentional cause of bringing 
into fashion, and since th6 day of his exposure "Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy" has been highly favoured with 
attention. It is &om the pages of that marvellous collection 
of useless knowledge that novelists, who wish to shine as 
men of classic condition, filch quotations, and political 
essayists and debaters get pungent lines from rare and 
almost unknown writers of antiquity with which they round 
their periods. Often has Democritus junior, in the character 
of a dBfihing pamphleteer or briUiant orator, gained vehe. 
ment applause &om the British House of Commons, and 
reverence and admiration &om the ladies. As Sterne was 
about the first to drink, he was the one to take the longest 
pull. And not content with plundering the "Anatomy " of 
some of its choicest treasures, and swaggering before the 
astonished world an intellectual millionaire, possessed of 
such uncounted stores of research and cicholarship that 
he wascompelled, for the sakeof relievinghimself,to squander 
them in folly, he also took possession of the unwise sage 
who had so enriched him, drew the absurdest possible 
portrait of him, wrote 'Shandy' above it, and exhibited it 
to the public on terms advantageous to himself. That the 
picture was a miserable caricature, exaggerating the absurd- 
ities and passing over the beauties of the original, is not to 
be wondered at. A man must feel before he can describe, 
must *be a tree' before he can paint one. And Sterne was 
too weak by nature, and too unprepared by education, to 
understand such a character as Burton's. All he knew of 
the man was that he was an oddity, one altogether unlike 
any one he had ever met in real life, and he straightway fell 
into that boisterous laughter which is so very infectious, and 
yet so &p less joyous and vivacious than th© smiles of 
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humour. Had Sterne been a humourist of the high order 
that his contemporaries declared him, he would not have 
made Mr. Shandy a simple-hearted, contemptible old twaddle, 
but would have drawn him heroic as well as child-like, such 
as Augustine Caxton. But Sterne, to use Thackera/s 
words, was a great jester, not a great humomrist. To 
appreciate the himiour of Burton requires deep knowledge 
of human nature, and extensive and solid learning. Sterne 
had neither. His acquaintance with man and his studj of 
books were alike superficial ; into his fellow creatures he 
could not see an inch till his eyes were dimmed with tears, 
and his stock of scholastic information was in no respect 
greater than what a clergyman must have to make a decent 
figure in the world. When Dr. Perriar published his 
'Illustrations of Sterne,' and showed the sources from which 
'Torick* had taken the plan of his novels, the different 
characters in them, the pedantry, the philosophy, the jokes 
and the pathos, the astonishment of the reading portion of 
society was indescribable ; and so great a curiosity was there 
to test the truth of the doctor's assertions, that the value 
of Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy immediately became 
double in the book market. 

- -'The plan of Tristram Shandy was taken from the * Screes 
of Bouchet,* which " consist," says Dr. Ferriar, " of a set 
of regular conversations, held, as the title implies, in the 
evening generally during supper, and may be regarded^ as 
transcripts of the petits soupers of that age. A subject of 
discussion is proposed each evening, generally by the host, 
and it is treated characteristically with a mixture of great 
knowledge and light humour. Every conversation con- 
cludes with a jest. The chief characters, supported through 
the whole volume which I had first seen, are a man of 
learning, such as the times afforded, a soldier very fond of 
talking over his past dangers, a physician, who is sometimes 
found deficient in philosophy, and a droD who winds up aU 
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with his raillery." In short from Bouchet came the out- 
lines of Mr, Shandy, Uncle Toby, Dr. Slop, and Torick. 

To Habelais, it would be impossible to say how much, 
for good and for HI, Sterne is indebted. From him he took 
his mountebank mannerism, and his literary ambition, at 
least as he thought. But Ster ne failed to perceive the 
Tgaljgalne a>nd pi th of Babelais, just as he was in_error in his 
e stim ate of Burton. All he did was to cut his foolscap, 
and tune his bells after those of the curate of Meudon, but 
the imitation went no further. 

Of Babelais, Coleridge said, " One cannot help regretting 
that no friend of Eabelais (and surely friends he must have 
had) has left an authentic account of him. His buffoonery 
was merely Brutus' rough stick, which contained a rod of 
gold ; it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and 
bigots. Beyond a doubt, he was amongst the deepest as 
well as the boldest thinkers of his age. Never was a more 
plausible, and seldom, I am persuaded, a less appropriate 
line than the thousand times quoted 

'' Babelais laughing in his easy chair," 

of Mr. Pope. The caricature of his filth and zanyism 
proves how fully he both knew and felt the danger in which 
he stood. I could write a treatise in proof and praise of the 
morality and moral elevation of Babelais' work which would 
make the church stare and the conventicle groan, and yet 
should be the truth and nothing but the truth. I class 
Babelais with the creative minds of the world, Shakspeare, 
Dante, Cervantes." 

" Voltaire," says Dr. FerriaTy "has compared the merits 
of Babelais and Sterne, as satirists of the abuse of learning, 
and I think has done neither of them justice. This great 
distinction is obvious ; that Babdnis derided absurdities then 
existing in full force, and intermingled much sterling sense 
with the grossest parts of his book ; Sterne, on the contrary, 

VOL. I. p 
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jlauffha at many exploded apinione and forsaken JbolerieSy tmi 
eontrwes to degrade some of his most solemn passages hf a 
tieious levity. Babelais flew a higher pitch, too, than Steme. 
Ghreat part of the voyage to the Fays de Lantemois, whicli 
80 severely stigmatizes the vices of the Bomish Clergy of 
that age, was performed in more hazard of Are than water.'* 

"The style of Babelais," says Sir Walter Scott when 
speaking of Steme, " which he assumed for his model, is to 
the highest excess rambling, excursive, and intermingled with 
absurdities. But Babelais was in some measure compelled 
to adopt the Harlequin's habit, in order that, like licensed 
jesters, he might, under the cover of his folly, have permis- 
sion to vent his satire against church and state. Steme 
assumed the maimep «rf his maater only aB a mode of attract, 
ing attention, and of making the public stare ; and, there- 
fore, his extravagances, like those of a feigned madman, are 
cold and forced, even in the midst of his most irregular 
flights. A man may, in the present day, be, with perfect 
impunity, as wise and as witty, nay, as satirical as he can, 
without assuming the cap and bells of the ancient jester as 
an apology ; and that Steme chose voluntarily to appear 
under such a disguise, must be set down as mere affectation, 
and ranked with his unmeaning tricks of blank or marbled 
pages, employed merely ad captandum vulgus.'' But the black, 
and blank, and marbled pages of " Tristram Shandy " had no 
more originality in them than Sterne's other buffooneriea, 
being copied from Dr. Mudd's Utriusque cosmi Historia. 

Another writer to whom Steme was much indebted, with- 
out having the honesty to acknowledge it, was Beroalde, 
Sieur de Verville, canon of the Cathedral of Tours, who 
published in 1599 the " Moyen de Parvenir." Dr. Eerriar 
obtained the copy of the "Moyen de Phrvenir" that 
belonged to Steme, and says it bore marks of being well 
turned over. 

As the general plan of * Tristram Shandy" had its origin 
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from other powers than those of Sterne's creatiye fancy, so 
were the rarious characters and incidents in the filling up, 
tsten from comparatiyely unknown writers, or from real 
life .• 

Dr. Slop was a portrait of one Dr. Burton, a medical 
man, who, in the disturbed times in which heliyed, obtained 
great notoriety as a partisan of the Pretender, and came 
into hostile contact with Dr. Sterne, Laurence's uncle. It 
was animosity arising from this feud between Sterne's 
family and the man«midwife that gave the most ridiculous 
touches to Dr. Slop. This Burton had a vehement con- 
troversy with one Dr. Smellie who, attacking Burton's 
book on obstetric practice, mistook the head piece of a 
print for the name of an author, and quoted Idthapadus 
Senanenm with much gravity./ This mistake is only 
equalled by one made by a late well-known medical practi- 
tioner in Suffolk, who on being asked by a professional brother 
if he had any faith in phrenology, replied, ** that he didn't 
keep it in his surgery, but he should not wonder if large 
doses given every two hours might be useful in obstinate 
cases of gout.f 

Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman were personal 
sketches. The painM nature of Uncle Toby's wound, so 
fruitful a topic for Sterne's obscene wit, was extracted 
from a page of history. Thirty-six years before the siege 
of Namur, a young nobleman, named Bartholomew de 
Sorlisi, in Charles's service, at the battle of Euhnen, re- 
ceived a wound such as it is insinuated Uncle Toby suffered 
from ; and the love perplexities of this unfortunate young 
man, arising out of the effects of his accident, attracted the 
attention of all the divines in Europe. 

Any reader wishing for the entire list of Sterne's pilfer- 

* An interesting fragment from William Davis^s Olio fives us La 
Tlenr's real history, and shows us the origin in actual expenence of the 
■oMiflB with « Po<ir Mam»" "The Dead A^^** ''The Monk/' &c. 

'p2 
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ings— from Eabelais, Beroalde, Bouchet, Tabarin, Brus- 
cambille, Montaigne, Scarron, Lord Bacon, Donne, Burton, 
&c, &c, — must go to Dr. Ferriar's work. All that can be 
done here is to give a few of the more remarkable 
plagiarisms. 

First take a portion of " the fragment" from the chapter 
" on whiskers " from Sterne. 

" The lady Baussiere rode on. 

" One denier, cried the order of mercy — one single denier, 
in behalf of a thousand patient captives, whose eyes look 
towards heaven and you for their redemption. 

" The lady Baussiere rode on. 

"Pity the unhappy, said a devout, venerable, hoaiy- 
headed man, meekly holding up a box, begirt with iron, in 
his withered hands — I beg for the unfortunate — good my 
lady, 'tis for a prison — ^for an hospital — 'tis for an old man, 
— a poor man undone by shipwreck, by suretyship, by fire. 
I call God and all his angels to witness — 'tis to clothe the 
naked — to feed the hungry — 'tis to comfort the sick and the 
broken-hearted. 

" The lady Baussiere rode on. 

" A decayed kinsman bowed himself to the ground. 

" The lady Baussiere rode on. 

" He ran begging bare-headed on one side of her palfrey, 
conjuring her by the former bonds of friendship, alliance, 
consanguinity, &c. — cousins, aunt, sister, mother — for 
virtue's sake, for your own, for mine, for Christ's sake, 
remember me — pity me. 

" The lady Baussiere rode on." 

Bravo, Mr. Sterne ! — and now for Democritus Junior. 

" A poor decayed kinsman of his sets upon him by the 
way in all his jollity, and runs begging bare-headed by him, 
conjuring him by those former bonds of friendship, alliance, 
consanguinity, &c., uncle, cousin, brother, father, show some 
pity for Christ's sake, pity a sick man, an old man, &c. 
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he careft not, ride on : pretend sickness, inevitable loss of 
Umbs, plead suretyship, or shipwreck, fires, common calami- 
ties, shew thy wants and imperfections — swear, protest, take 
GK>d and all his angels to witness, qusBre peregrinum, he is 
not touched with it, pauper ubique jacet, ride on, he takes 
no notice of it. Put up a supplication to him in the name 
of a thousand orphans, an hospital, a spittle, a prison, as 
he goes by, they cry out to him for aid ; ride on. — Show 
him a decayed haven, a bridge, a school, a fortification, &c. 
or some other pubUc work ; ride on—Good your worship, 
your honour, for God's sake, your country's sake ; ride on." 

" Shall we," says Sterne, with charming audacity, " for 
ever make new books, as apothecaries make new medicines, 
by pouring only out of one vessel into another ? Are we 
for ever to be twisting and untwining the same rope — for 
ever in the same track— rfor ever at the same pace ?" 

Burton says, " As apothecaries we make Hew mixtures, 
every day pour out of one vessel into another ; and as the 
Eomans robbed all the cities in the world to set out their 
bad sited Eome, we skim the cream of other men's wits, 
pick the choice flowers of their tilled gardens to set out our 
own sterile plots. We weave the same web, still twist the 
same rope again and again." 

Sterne wrote, " Was I in a condition to stipulate with 
dbath, as I am this moment with my apothecary, I should 
certainly declare against submitting to it before my friend ; 
and, therefore, I never seriously think upon the mode and 
manner of this great catastrophe, which generally takes up 
and torments my thoughts as much as the catastrophe 
itself, but I constantly draw the curtain across it with this 
wish, that the Disposer of all things may so order it that 
it happened not to me in my own house, but rather in some 
decent inn. At home, I know it, the concern of my 
friends, and the last services of wiping my brows and 
smoothing my pillow which the quivering hand of pale 
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affection shall pay me, will bo crucify my soul that I shall 
die of a distemper which mj phjsiciaii is not aware of; 
but in an inn, the few cold offices I wanted would be pur- 
chased with a few guineas, and paid me with an undisturbed 
but punctual attention." 

Here is Bishop Burnet's way of putting it. ** He (Arch- 
"Tnshop Leighton) used often to say, that if he were to 
choose a place to die in it would be at an inn, it looking 
like a pilgrim's going home, to whom this world was all an 
inn, and who was weary of the noise and confusion in it. 
He added that the officious tenderness and care of friends 
was an entanglement to a dying man ; and that the uncon- 
cerned attendance of those that could be procured in such 
a place would give less disturbance." 

And Leighton took this noble philosophy from the Cato 
of Cicero : '' Ex vit^ ita discedo, tanquam hospitio, non 
tanquam ex domo ; commorandi enim natura diversorium 
nobis dedit, non habitandi locum." 

Sterne : — ^* -In short, my father advanced so very slowly 
with his work, and I began to live and get forward at such 
a rate, that if an event had not happened, &c. I verily 
believe I had put by my father, and left him drawing a sun- 
dial for no better purpose than to be buried underground." 

Donne : — " And all your graces no more use shall have 

*'*Thau a sun-dial in a grave.'" 

Sterne : — " My uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries ; 
not from want of courage ; I have told you in the fifth 
chapter of this second book, ' that he was a man of courage ^' 
and will add here, that where just occasions presented, or 
called it forth, I know no man under whose arms I would 
sooner have taken shelter; nor did this arise from any 
insensibility or obtuseness of his intellectual parts; for he 
felt this insult of my father's as feelingly as a man could do ; 
^ut he was of a peaceful, placid nature — ^no jarring elements 
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within it'-^all was mixed up io kindly within him; myuncle 
Tobj had Bcarce a heart to retaliate upon a fly. 

^' — Gk) — saya he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown one 
which had buzzed about his nose, and tormented him cruelly 
all dinner time, and which, after infinite attempts, he had 
caught at last, as it flew by him :— 1*11 not hurt thee, says 
my Uncle Toby, rising firom his chair and going across the 
room, with the fly in his hand, I'll not hurt a hair of thy 
head: — Go, says he, lifting up the sash and opening his 
hand as he spoke to let it escape ; go, poor devil, get thee 
gone ; why should I hurt thee ? this world is surely wide 
enough to hold both thee and me." 

When Sterne had a good story, he was not content with 
telling it once, but was continually alluding to it, and after 
an interval of years^ serving it up with a new seasoning. 
It was so with his postchaise, and his donkey. It was so 
with this fly. In Vol. II. book xii. of "Tristram," he 
alludes to the incident. And in Vol. VI. chap, xxiv., after 
a lapse of years, we get it thus: — "When Trim, an' 
please your honour, got to the shop, there was nobody in 
it, but a poor negro girl, with a bunch of white feathers 
lightly tied to the end of a long cane flawing away Jlies, 
not hilling them, ^Tii a pretty picture ! said my uncle Toby, 
She had sufflsred penecution, Trim^ and had learnt mercy, ^^ 

When a man has a horse, we have no objection to his 
riding it, as much as mercy will allow, but a knight on a 
borrowed steed ought to respect its owner. And this fly 
(now increased and multiplied) is a royal possession, and 
Torick had no right to be everlastingly shooting his 
needles through it. " King James," it is read in Selden's 
Table-talk, said to the fly, " Have I not three kingdoms, 
and thou must needs fly into my eye ? " 

" The plan of the ' Sentimental Journey,* " says Perriar, 
" seems to have been taken from the little French pieces, 
whipb hav$ had su^b Qel^brity ; th^ Voyage of CHapelle, 
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and the Voyage of Fontaine ; the merit of which consists 
in making trifles considerahle.'* How its beauties were 
drawn from the possessions of Burton, Scarron, and others, 
but few are ignorant. Here is from Sterne : — 

A FRAGMENT. 

"The town of Abdera, notwithstanding Democritus Uved there, 
trying all the powers of irony and laughter to redaun it, was the vilest 
and most profligate town in all Thrace. What for poisons, conspiracies, 
and assassinations, libels, pasquinades, and tumults, there was no gomg 
there by day, 'twas worse by night. 

"Now, when things were at the worst, it came to pass that the 
Andromeda of Euripides being represented at Abdera, the whole orchestra 
was delighted with it; but of all the passages that delighted them, 
nothing operated more upon their imaginations than the tender strokes 
of nature which the poet had wrought up in that pathetic speech of 
Perseus, 'O Cupid, prince of Grods and men, &c/ Every noan almost 
spoke pure iambics the next day, imd talked of nothing but Perseus's 
pathetic address — *0 Cupid, prince of Gods and men* — in every street of 
Abdera, in every house, 'O Cupid ! Cupid !' in every mouth, like the 
natural notes of some sweet melody, which drops from it whether it will 
or no, nothing but 'Cupid ! Cupid ! prince of Gods and men.* The fire 
caught, and the whole city, like the heart of one man, opened itself to Love. 

"No pharmacopolist could sell one grain of hellebore, not a single 
armourer had a heart to forge one instrument of death, friendship and 
virtue met together, and kissed each other in the street, the golden age 
returned, and hung over the town of Abdera» every Abderite took his 
oaten pipe, and every Abderitish woman left her purple web, and chastely 
sat her down, and listened to the song. 

"Twas only in the power, says the Fragment, of the god whose 
empire extendeth from heaven to earth, and even to the depths of the 
sea, to have done this." 

"At Abdera in Thrace," says Burton, "Andromeeda, 
one of Euripides' tragedies being played, the spectators 
were so much moved with the object, and those pathetical 
speeches of Perseus among the rest, O Cupid, prince of 
Gods and men, &c., that every man almost, a good while 
after, spake pure iambics, and raved still on Perseus's speech, 
Cupid, prince of Gods and men, As carmen, boys, and 
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prentices when a new song is published with us, go singing 
that new tune still in the streets, thej continuallj acted 
that tragical part of Perseus, and in every man's mouth 
was, O Cupid, and in every street, O Cupid, in every house 
almost, O Cupid, prince of GK)ds and men ; pronouncing 
still, like stage-players, O Cupid. They were so possessed 
all with that rapture, and thought of that pathetical love^i 
speech, they could not, ^ long time after, forget, or drive it 
out of their minds, but, O Cupid, prince of Ghods and men, 
was ever in their mouths." 

Burton forgot to quote his author, so Sterne not knowing 
this exquisite piece was taken from Lucian's Essay on the 
method of writing history, introduced it to his readers as 
"a fragment." Who has not made acquaintance with 
Sterne's dwarf in the theatre at Paris? 

'^ At the end of the orchestra, and betwixt that and the 
first side-box, there is a small esplanade left, where, when 
the house is fiill numbers of all ranks take sanctuary. 
Though you stand, as in the parterre, you pay the same price 
as in the orchestra. A poor defenceless being of this order 
had got thrust somehow or other into this luckless place — 
the night was hot, and he was surrounded by beings two 
feet and a half higher than himself. The dwarf suffered in- 
expressibly on all sides ; but the thing which incommoded 
him most was a taU corpulent German, near seven feet high, 
who stood directly betwixt him and all possibility of seeing 
either the stage or the actors. The poor dwarf did all he 
could to get a peep at what was going forwards, by seeking 
for some little opening betwixt the man's arm and his body, 
trying first one side and then the other ; but the German 
stood square, in the most unaccommodating posture that 
can be imagined — ^the dwarf might as well have been placed 
at the bottom of the deepest draw-well in Paris ; so he civilly 
reached up his hand to the German's sleeve, and told him 
his distress. Th^ German turned his head back, looked 
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down upon him as Goliath did upon David — ^and unfeelingly 
lesumed his posture. 

" I was just then taking a pinch of snuff out of my monk's 
little horn box. And how would thy medL and courteous 
spirit, my dear monk ! so tempered to hear and forbear I — 
how sweetly would it have lent an ear 'to this poor soul's 
complaint. 

'^ The old French officer, seeing me lift up my eyes with an 
emotion, as I made the apostrophe, took the liberty to ask 
me what was the matter. I told him the story in three 
words ; and added how inhuman it was. 

'^ By this time the dwarf was driven to extremes, and in his 
first transports, which are generally unreasonable, had told 
the German he would cut off his long queue with his knife. 
The German looked back coolly, and told him he was welcome 
if he could reach it. 

" An injury, sharpened by an insult, be it to whom it will, 
makes every man of sentiment a party. — I could have leaped 
out of the box to have redressed it. — The old French officer 
did it with much less confusion ; for leaning a little over, 
and nodding to a sentinel, and pointing at the same time 
with his finger to the distress, the sentinel made way up to 
it. There was no occasion to tell the grievance, the thing 
told itself— so thrusting back the German instantly with his 
musket, he took the poor dwarf by the hand, and placed him 
before him. * This is noble ! ' said I, clapping my hands 
together. — * And yet you would not permit this,* said the 
old officer, 'in England.' 

" In England, dear sir," said I, '' we all nt at owr eaae.'^ 

He who shall search the Soman Comique of Scarron will 
find, at Chap.' XYII. of Tome II., the following particulars 
concerning poor Bagotin. " II vint tard a la comedie, et 
pour la punition de aes pechez, il se pla9a derriere un gentil- 
homme a large eschine, et convert d'une grosse casaque 
qui grossissoit b^ucoup sa figure. U ^tpit d*yn9 taille si 
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kaute au dessus des plus graades, qu'encore qu'il fut assut; 
Bagotin qui n' etoit separ^ de lui que d*uii rang de fiieges, 
crut qu'il etoit debout, et lui cria inoessament qu'il asait 
eomme les autres, ne pouvaut croire qu'un homme aasit ne 
dust pas avoir sa tete au niveau de toutes celles de la com- 
pagnie. Oe gentilhomme qui se nommoit la Baguenodiere, 
ignora longtemps que Bagotin parlat i lui. Enfin Bagotin 
I'appella Mr. d la plume verte, et comme veritablement il eu 
avoit une bien touiTue bien sale, et peu fine, il touma la 
teste, et vit le petit impatient qui lui dit assez rudement qu'il 
a'assit. La Baguenodiere en fut si peu emu, qu'il se retouma 
vers le theatre, comme si de rien n'eut et6. Bagotin lui 
recria encore qu'il s'assit. II touma encore la tete devers 
lui ; le regarda et se retouma vers le theatre. Bagotia re- 
cria, Baguenodiere touma la tete pour la troisieme fois ; 
regarda son homme, et pour la troisieme fois se retouma vers 
le theatre. Tant que dura la comedie, Bagotin, lui cria de 
memo force qu'il s'assit, et la Baguenodiere le regarda tou* 
jours d'un meme flegme, capable de faire enrager tout le genre 
humain.'* \ 

How infinitely preferable is Sterne's sketch to Scarron's i 
and in this plagiarism we think the nature of Sterne's 
genius forcibly declares itself. He was that which it was 
his boast to be — ^a man of feeling. All his amusements 
were polite accomplishments ; all his actions were regulated 
by that " good taste " which is the apprc^riate costume of 
fashionable society, and anything which ran counter to 
this esthetic code immediately cut him to the quick. He 
read Scarron's stoty^ was disgusted at the exultation it 
expressed over one of nature's unfortunates, and in anger 
against the outrage, and then in commiseration for the 
afflicted, he drew, with tears in his eyes, his statement of 
the case, aggravating every bad feature and cutting away 
every redeeming point of the insult. That which he took 
forcible possessipo of h^ so improv^ by the application of 
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his peculiar talents that we feel he established a sort of 
rightful property in it, just as the colonist does in the soil 
he redeems from the comparatively unserviceable state of 
nature. One feels this especially in some of the Burtonian 
acres of his strangely cultivated estate. Take, as instances, 
that capital chapter of " Tristram Shandy," in which Mr, 
8handy takes comfort from philosophy on the loss of his 
son, Bobby, and the apologetic oration of Uncle Toby for 
his wish to carry on in his back garden the war which the 
peace of Utrecht had put an end to. 

Such passages as those, betraying such a subtle power of 
perceiving, if not of creating the humourous (for a critic, 
however much he may admire Sterne for artistic fecility 
and grace, is afraid to pronounce any of his sentiments or 
positions original), make the reader angry that • Sterne 
should have wasted his powers in elaborating nasty stories ^ 
and obscene inuendo, and in constructing pages upon pages 
of ponderous tomfoolery so stupid they make one yawn, 
and yet just grotesque enough to prevent one dropping 
into comfortable sleep. What book amongst the classics of 
the English language creates such a sensation of mingled 
boredom and irritation as "Tristram Shandy?" Of the 
: hundreds who open it to enjoy the pathetic, or humourous, 
\ or licentious parts, there are not two who have ever fairly 
I read it through. The Koran is nothing to it for inducing 
j weariness and mental disquiet. After an hour's honest 
straight on reading there are few who do not feel to the 
author as they do to a third-rate clown who has performed 
his antics in the saw-dust, and uttered his stale jokes over 
and over again; but then just as we are on the point' of 
turning away in a passion, the fellow is guilty of such an 
indescribably ridiculous grimace or distortion of his spinal 
column we are compelled to laugh and stop on for another 
five minutes. Most people have shed tears over stories 
from " Tristram Shandy," and yet the book is not popular^ 
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Dr. Johnson said well, " Nothing odd will do long. * Tris- 
tram Shandy' did not last." Posterity has declared the 
justice of the sentence. Soon after Sterne's death, " Tris- 
tram Shandy " ceased to he zs fL popular book, and it has 
never recovered its lost position. Of the indecencies of it 
Coleridge felicitously remarked, " With regard to Sterne, 
and the charge of licentiousness which presses so seriously 
upon his character as a writer, I would remark that there 
is a sort of knowingness, the wit of which depends, first, on 
the modesty it gives pain to ; or, secondly, on the innocence 
and innocent ignorance ovei? which it triumphs ; thirdly, on 
a certain oscillation in the individual's own mind between 
the remaining good and the encroaching evil of his nature, 
a sort of dallying with the devil, a fluxionary act of com*- 
bining^ courage and cowardice, as when a man snuffs a candle 
with his fingers for the first time, or better still, perhaps, 
like that trembling daring with which a child touches a hot 
tea urn, because it has been forbidden ; so that the mind 
has its own white and black angel, the same or similar 
amusement, as may be supposed to take place between an 
old debauchee and a prude — she feeling resentment, on the 
one hand, from a prudential anxiety to preserve appearances 
and have a character, and, on the other, an inward sym- 
pathy with the enemy. "We have only to suppose society 
innocent, and then nine-tenths of this sort of wit would be 
like a stone that falls in snow, making no sound because 
exciting no resistance ; the remainder rests on its being an 
offence against the good manners of human nature itself!" 

What did Sterne contribute to the English novel ? i 
Quite a new element, and an unmistakable one. Scarcely 
a novel issued from the Minerva press, scarcely one comes 
from the incomparable novelists of Europe and America in 
our own day, in which * the Sterne art,' is not immediately to 
be recognised. Prolix and tedious as Sterne could be when 
it was his Whim, he showed us how to tell stories gracefully. \ 
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No writer previous to him was so skilful a narrator ; knew 
so well how to arrest the attention ; by the repetition of what 
notes to work the charm. Dealing largely in bad grammar 
and obscure and careless expressions, he had a delicate 
acquaintance with and ready command of words when the 
nicety of his subject required them. In him we fbid no 
vast creations, no original forms of architecture, but a 
rare variety of tracery and ornament with which every later 
bmlder has decm*ated his structures. 

Many were, and some still are, cajoled by Yoriek's affK- 
tation of learning. '^ Beaders are often inclined to regard 
with veneration, what they do not understand. l%ey 
suppose a work to be deep, in propwtion to its darkness, 
and give the author credit for recondite learning, in many 
passages, where his incapacity or his carelessness have 
Jrev^tedhim from explaSg'himself with clearness. It 
was not the business of Sterne to undeceive those, who con- 
sidered his Tristram a work of unfathomable knowledge.'* 

When, however, criticism has stripped Sterne oi his false 
plumage, has condenmed him for his dishonesty, and 
held him up to ridicule for his absurd pretensions, he must 
still be allowed the merit of th^ muc h of peeuliajp ge^ n^ 
4hat of addressing himself to others. He had the tact and 
adroitness^ tHough~he was d^cient in the graver powers, of 
intellect. Knowing only the su{»erficial of human nature, he 
can still touch the very centre of our affections. The death 
of an hcmest man, the impulsive pity of a simple one, the 
love madness of a peasant girl, the sufferings of a donkey, 
are his highest topics, but the simple eloquence with which 
be treats them^^his perfect art — penetrates to the depths. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OLIYEB GOLBSHITH. 



So many times, and in such yorietj of styles, has the life 
of Oliver Gk)ld8mith been \^tten, that in this age, of which 
his memoir by Eorster is the production of biographical 
literature, there will doubtless be some ready to chai^ us 
with making vain repetitions in attempting another portrait 
of that remarkable man. Qraver objections could however 
be urged against us if we were altogether to exclude him 
from these pages. And the story of his experiences is one 
which will bear frequent telling, and the moral they enforce, 
like the teaching of a village spire, can never be out of place. 

Bom in an obscure and almost unapproachable Irish 
village, Pallas or PaUasmore, co. Longford, on the lOth of 
November, 1728, Oliver entered the world as he left it — a 
child of poverty. His father was a needy parson of the 
established church, Mrith the' famous income of £40 a year* 
In 1730, two years after little Oliver's birth, the worthy 
clergymah succeeded to the living of Kilkenny West, a 
parish about six miles &om PaUasmore, and so obtained a 
revenue of almost £200 per annum, but this comparative 
prosperity was in truth only a just tcderable burden of 
penury ; for the Eev. Charles Qoldsmith had seven children 
besides the poet-^three girls and four boys. Of this family 
two died in youth, but the others survived to expmence 
different fortunes: Henry lived and died a humble village 
pastor and schoolmaster; Charles made an unf(xrtunate 
emigration to Jamaica, and eventuaUy died in extreme 
poverty in London at the beginning of the present century ; 
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Maurice was a drudging cabinet maker in Charlestown, co. 
Eoscommon ; Catherine became the wife of a rich man, who 
seems to have cherished a prudent dislike to poor relations ; 
and Jane married a Mr. Johnston, whose penilessness 
accorded with the condition of his wife's family. Of Oliver 
we hav6 now to speak. 

An ugly little boy, deeply marked by the small-pox which 
attacked him in his seventh or eighth year, " an impene- 
trably stupid " Uttle boy, who would not learn to read, and 
yet a droll, merry little fright, Oliver in his childhood made 
acquaintance vrith the treatment he was to experience all 
through life, a treatment in which contempt, severity, and 
caressing, jostled each other. On the 11th of June, 1745, 
after having scrambled through a poor preliiomaiy edu- 
cation in different schools and under indifferent masters, 
Oliver entered the University of Dublin, covering his ragged 
coat and rough head with the coarse sleeveless govni of 
black stuff and the red cap of a sizar. The boy was just 
upon seventeen years of age, had a vague notion that his 
desire to be a scholar distinguished him from the vulgar of 
the human, race, had a jealous and proud consciousness 
that he was a gentleman of a gentle family, and withal har- 
boured in his young untaught mind an ambition for dis- 
tinction, and a morbid love of approbation. His extreme 
ugliness was not, it would seem, a sufficient torture to his 
greater vanity; fate had other mortifications in store for 
him. As a recipient of college charity he had to wear the 
blood red badge of servitude, to shoulder a broom and sweep 
the courts of Trinity, to carry dishes from the kitchen to 
the hall, and to perform aH the duties of a waiter at the 
dinner till the fellows rose from their table. His good uncle 
Contarine, who married the Eev. Charles Goldsmith's sister, 
suppHed him from time to time with small sums of money, 
but they were not sufficient for his petty necessities ; he 
had to pawn his books of study, to write songs at five shillings 
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a piece, for the ballad-mongers, and still to go about in 
rags, and badly shod. When he came in after life to be a 
celebrated man, and the rage of the town was directed to 
him, bishops and statesmen ,were fond of talking about their 
old college companion, Dr. Q-oldsmith ; but little intercourse 
did the rich and well favoured voung gentlemen, who in 
due course developed into, rulers of the church and directors 
of the country, hold with the red-capped sizar. Bullies are 
to be found everywhere, but we are inclined to think they 
are more plentiful amongst the ranks of pedagogues than 
elsewhere, and that they exist in more gigantic proportions 
nmongst college tutors than in any humbler class of the 
scholastic profession. What university man cannot point 
to a lecture room where a much fuller measure of pro- 
fessorial urbanity is bestowed on my Lord Tufto than on 
hearty Jack Smith, and where the needy scholar smarts 
under insolent reproof that never visits the shortcomings of 
a youthful patrician? Goldsmith's tutor, Mr. Theaker 
Wilder, was one of a class. This gentleman after rating 
and storming at the luckless sizar on every imaginable 
ground, and with every figure of rhetoric, after sneering at 
his want of money, and swearing at him for his stupidity 
and nervousness, concluded by knocking him down with 
his fist. But even while under the oppression of this brute. 
Goldsmith had his minutes of happiness. At night he 
prowled about the city, and at the comers of gin and whisky 
palaces heard his ballads sung to admiring audiences of 
beggars. Poor too as he was, he was continually giving 
to those who were poorer ; and on one occasion he gave the 
blankets off his bed to the homeless mother of five starving 
children. The weather was bitterly cold, and the generous 
young man to obtain the requisite warmth for himself, cut 
open his mattress at the top and slipped down into the 
stuffing. 
- No wonder that Oliver's university career was not 
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crowned with honour. The only academical priie he 
gained, wns a paltry exhibition, worth about thirty ahiOingd ; 
and thii aucoess ao elated him, that he gave a noiay party 
which brought Mr. Wilder to hia room, and induced Uiafc 
poliahed gentleman to strike the jubilant exhibitioner 
to the ground. It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Theaker Wilder was killed in a drunken riot, juat at ihi^ 
time when Goldsmith's social success was at its height. 

Unlike Johnson, Goldsmith left hia university witji a 
degree. On Pebruary 27, 1749, he was made a bachelor of 
arts, and took his leave of Alma Mater. His father had 
been dead two yean ; his mother Uved in straitened cir- 
cumstances — ^they always had been strait enough afc 
BaUymahon ; his brother Henry had fixed himself in the 
old parsonage at Pallas, and, as his father had done, was 
working hard for £40 per annum. Oliver consented to enter 
the church, and after spending the two years that followed 
his leaving Dublin at BaUymahon, he applied to t^e Bishop 
of Elphin to ordain him. His lordship aft^ having had 
interview with him, declined to grant his request, in fact, 
plucked him. The cause of this rejection is uncertain. 
Oliver's sister, like a sister, and God bless her! for it, 
affirmed that the bishop only objected to her brother's 
youth; there were some who said that Mr. Theaker 
Wilder's malice had influenced the episcopal judgment ; 
and others declare that the off<mce which effected Gold* 
smith's rejection, was his presenting himself for ordination 
in scarlet breeches. It is, however, more than probable 
that he was examined, and found to want that slight 
acquaintance with the scriptures and the thirty-nine articles 
magnificently called " Divinity," which is expected in can- 
didates for orders. Certainly Oliver was not an indua- 
trious^ stud^it when at Dublin, and the two years paased 
at BaUymahon had been consumed in fishing, gossLping, 
^tttig versus for imd wh^dlin^ money out of Uncle Con« 
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taiiiie, gambling and earouBUig at the viUiige whisky shop, 
playing the flute, aa)i running oranda for his mother. 
At this period of his life, th^re were few signs of what he 
waa to be. To the most charitable and disceTning obsenrery 
he appeared little more than an ungainly, dissolute, affeo 
tionate Irish blackguard, who had abi^sed what few advan- 
tages had come in his humble path. One good friend he 
had at this critical time, his Unde Gontarine. As long 
as his reason remained to him, this good man was an ever 
present help to his nephew; and now he obtained for him 
the post of tutor in the family of Mr. Elinn, a wealthy 
grandee of the counly. At the end of a year, Oliver lost 
his place, in consequence of accusing one of Mr. Elinn's 
fiunily of cheating at cards, and the money saved from his 
salary was soon lost. Having failed in his attempt to get 
himself made a priest, and having met with no better 
success in the vocation of a tutor, Oliver now wished to be 
a lawyer. The idea pf being '^ a Templar '* tickled the 
vanity of the honest fellow, and uncle Gontarine firmly be- 
lieving that, the boy would turn out splendidly, sooner or 
later, gave him £50. Oliver started for London, but he 
got no further on his way than Dublin, where he lost his 
£50 by gambling. On his return to Ballymahon, his poor 
mother's cottage was closed against him ; for a short time 
he lived With his brother Henry at Pallas, but was soon ex- 
cluded from that house also. The ne'er-do-weel was then 
received by thelong-suffering uncle Gontarine, whom he exer- 
ted himself to please, and with whose daughter he fell in love. 
It was the autumn of 1762, that Oliver made another 
start in life, by going to Edinburgh to study medicine 
with a view to becoming a physician. Uncle Gontarine 
supplied him with another purse, and Goldsmith arrived at 
his destination without being plundered by sharpers. His 
residence at Edinburgh was much more pleasant than his 
sojourn at the university of Dublin ; he was poor, but his 
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poverty was no new experience, and it had many com- 
panions ; the sums his kind uncle sent him were few and 
small, but they were enough to enable him to live with 
decency, and sometimes to indulge in a little display in 
dress. It would appear that his industry in some of the 
classes, especially that of Chemistry, was laudable. But he 
left Edinburgh without any diploma, and went to Leyden, 
to pursue his studies. Afber residing a year at Leyden, he 
quitted that imiversity, and without making an effort for a 
degree, he started forth on that pedestrian wandering over 
the fairest countries of Europe, which supplied him with the 
materials for his first and best poem. Without money to 
help him on his way, he relied on his skill in flute-playing 
and mendicancy for support. Exactly, as he paints his 
Traveller, so he made his slow and vagrant progress. The 
subsequent display of his genius has given the rosy colour- 
ing of romance to this vagabond part of his career, and 
makes his path seem much fairer than it. was. When we 
speak of his piping under the clear Italian sky to simple 
peasants, and being hospitably welcomed to share their 
modest meal, we lose sight of the dirt, the sordid suffering, 
and the degrading conditions which are inseparable from the 
lot of a penniless tramp. It was not a solitary insult that 
made him years afterwards pen the bitter couplet, 

''Or onward where the rude Garmthian boor 
Against the houselees stranger shuts the door." 

The daily incidents of that passage of vagrant beggary, as 
they came upon him, wore a very different appearance to 
what they did in the retrospect when long afterwards he 
composed "The Traveller." Goldsmith's nature was especially 
sensitive of external circumstances, and of all men he, vain, 
ardent, and affectionate — ^was the last to be philosophically 
indifferent to the scorn, the contemptuous commiseration, 
and the compassionate suspicion which surrounded him 
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wherever he went. Doubtless he was unaffected by several 
of the ingredients of his degradation, but his indifference 
was the consequence of constant association with meanness 
and dishonesty having blunted his taste and crushed his 
manly pride. He lived to be ashamed of many of the at- 
tendant circumstances of his wanderings, and to repent 
having admitted in his writings the public so largely to his 
confidence ; and his anxiety to draw a veil over certain un- 
manly portions of his life, has subjected him to the censure 
of several of his biographers, who charge him with false 
shame for doing that which to our mind is clearly indicative 
of true delicacy. 

To track him throughout the course of his wanderings is 
impossible ; probably, he himself, on returning to England, 
could not have recalled to mind the many turnings of his 
devious route. As he passed through Flanders, he visited 
Louvain, where it is supposed by some the degree of bache- 
lor of medicine was conferred on him. For a short time 
during his travels, he acted as tutor to a young plebeian of 
wealth. He visited Paris, and with the courage of a bash- 
ful man thrust his way into many scenes of interest. In 
Geneva he introduced himself to Voltaire, who was then 
enjoying his newly-purchased residence — Les Dilices, And 
he saw Florence, Verona, Mantua, Milan, Padua — at the 
university of which last-named city it has also been asserted 
he obtained the medical degree he laid claim to. Of his 
right to his title of M.B. there is really no evidence beyond 
his assumption of it, and the consent of his friends that he 
was to be spoken of as Dr. GFoldsmith. Certainly, he 
obtained the rank originaUy in no British university, and 
the fact that it is unknown whether any university whatever 
gave it to him, justifies us in regarding his medical style at 
least with distrust. 

On the 1st of February, 1756, Oliver Goldsmith touched 
British ground at Dover. At last he was going to grapple 
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with the boBmess of life ; and certainly, as far as homui 
discernment and judgment could form an opinion, his 
career hitherto had been far from promiaing. He wha twenty- 
eight years old, and had " positiyely done nothing," as the 
phrase goes. He was short and clumsy in figure, was very 
ugly, and had a singularly mean appearance, which made 
Miss Beynolds say he looked like a journeyman tailcur ; he 
was bashful, yain, and unacquainted with the manners of 
polite society. His Irish brogue, yery broad to his dying 
day, was now excruciatingly harsh ; his education was the 
reyerse of complete, for a smattering of chemistry, and his- 
tory, and Latin, and Greek must haye been the sum of his 
acquirements in the way of learning ; he had not a penny 
in his pocket, and did not know where to look for one, and 
he was now without Mends; — ^his intercourse with Ireland 
had almost entirely stopped, his unde Contarine, though 
still liying, was not in a position to communicate with him, 
and those of his old relations and acquaintance who could 
haye helped him thought he had better help himself. But 
against these drawbacks he had something to adyance in 
his fayour. He was, or said he was, an M.B. of a foreign 
uniyersity; he had yisited seyeral countries as a beggar, 
and he played the flute well enough to soothe himself in 
moments of sorrow; he must haye been a fair modem 
linguist, and he was blessed with the sanguine tempera- 
ment of his countrymen. 

Lonely and unfriended he stood in London, without a 
coin in his pocket, without a friend, almost without hope, 
and nearly famished with hunger. The future was 
dark and terrible. For a few months he obtained the 
means of liying as an usher. Such a position is in 
these days full of discomfort, but then it was utterly 
despicable ; and Goldsmith, though he had trudged a 
mendicant through' Europe, and had left debts unpaid in 
eyery town he had yisited, had not courage to seek for 
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employment as teacher in a school under hid own name. 
thm post he soon lost. He wrote to Ireland for help, 
but no answer was made to hit appeals. He begged 
apothecary after apothecary to use him, medical degree and 
all, as a shop dradge, but they all refused to have anything 
to do with him because he could not show "a character." 
At last a druggist on Fish Street Hill, at the comer of 
Monum^it Yard, named Jacob, took pity on him, and 
engaged him as a dispenser. After acting for some months 
as shopman and runner on errands, in the service of Mr. 
Jacob, he started on his own account as a poor man's 
doctor in Bankside, Southwark; but patients who could 
pay for advice rarely troubled him. The best piece of luck 
he had in his profession was attending a poor working 
printer, who, in gratitude, introduced him to his master, 
Mr. Bichardson, the printer in Salisbury Court, the friend 
of Samuel Johnson, and the celebrated novelist. Bichard* 
son engaged the poor Irishman as a reader and corrector to 
the press. But he did not hold this post long, for at the 
beginning of 1757 he was again an usher in a school. In 
the Feckham Academy, presided over by Dr. Milner, he 
made hJB second essay as a school assistant. Ample 
evidence exists of the meanness of the position he held, and 
the discomforts he underwent in this establishment, though 
the doctor and his family treated him with great kindness, 
considering he ims onhf an usher. He was regarded as 
being just one grade above the knife-boy page, vdth whom 
he cracked joke& and maLltained a good understanding. 
The boys of course tormented the affectionate, impulsive, 
timple, awkward creature, although he was very kind and 
gentle to them. He used to play to them on the flute, 
and on one occasion, after laying aside his instrument of 
music, he expatiated to his audience on the propriety of 
every gentleman knowing something about music. ^' But 
you d<m't call yourself a gentleman f" exclaimed one of the^ 
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pert urchins, with a hiugh of contempt. Ooldsmitb 
reddened with shame, passionately chastised the child, and 
altogether lost his own self command. 

It chanced that Griffiths, the bookseller and proprietor of 
the Monthly JReview, dined with Dr. Milner, and was intro- 
duced to the usher on the April Fools' Day of 1757. 
Goldsmith's conversation impressed the shrewd tradesman 
with a notion that he would make a good bookseller's hack. 
A proposition was soon made and accepted ; and ere April 
closed Goldsmith had engaged to work on the Monthly 
Beview for one year, giving up all his time to that publica- 
tion, and receiving as payment for his services, board and 
lodging in Griffiths' house in Paternoster Eow, and a small 
salary. And thus in his twenty-ninth year, Gt>ld8mith, not 
by exertions ihade to obtain such employment, but from 
the accident of being thrown in the way of a publisher who 
offered him work, entered on the profession of authorship — 
a profession he was to adorn and influence, and which wim 
perhaps surrounded with more difficulties in the middle of 
the last century than at any other period of our literary 
history. 

The facility with which Goldsmith managed his pen on 
flrst using it as an instrument of livelihood is remarkable ; 
doubtless, he expended much patience and labour in per- 
fecting his style, as every young author ought to do, but his 
maiden article in the Monthly Review is composed with a 
freedom, a polish, and a delicacy which mere pains-taking 
would never have produced. But he did«not long stay in 
the service of Mr. Griffiths ; the vulgar tyranny of both the 
bookseller and his wife even Goldsmith, seasoned to indig- 
nity, could not bear. He was expected to write what he 
was told, to review books, not according to his own critical 
sentiments, but the jealousies and trade interests of his 
employer; and when at last his elegantly-written articles 
left his desk, he had to see them mutilated and altered by 
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Mrs. Griffiths (Smollett addressed her as " the old gentle-* 
woman who directs the Monthly Bevieio'^) who, not satisfied 
with that means of annoying her drudge, would lay down 
her scissors and rate him soundly for stupidity and idleness 
and the absurd airs he gave himself. 

Goldsmith lefb the shop in Paternoster Eow after five 
months' slayery as poor as he entered it, in respect of money^ 
but he carried from the accursed den an inestimable posses- 
sion, the consciousness that he could under more favourable 
circumstances amuse and instruct mankind as a writer. 
The necessity of turning up his stores of information, and of 
arranging his thoughts in the service of Griffiths, had led him 
to discover that he was possessed of mental treasures, both 
natural and acquired, of which he had hitherto been ignorant. 
Now he began to set his understanding in order, to look life 
boldly in the fSEtce, and to honestly examine himself. For 
some months he drudged on at the meanest hack-work of 
scribbling. He published in the February of 1758, a work in 
two vols. 12mo, entitled, " The Memoirs of a Protestant, con- 
demned to the galleys of France for his Eeligion. Written 
by himself. ****** Translated from the original, 
just published at the Hague, by James Willington." 
Ashamed of the performance, Gt>ldsmith even inhis low estate 
would not avow himself the author of the translation. But 
such work would not keep body and soul together. To 
save himself from starvation he flung aside the pen and 
once again entered Dr. Milner's school. The doctor was ill, 
and the usher, in addition to his old hateful duties, had to 
perform another, to him an especially odious one — that of 
flogging the boys. In August, 1758, however, he again 
quitted the Peckham Academy and re-entered the kingdom 
of Grub Street. He was occupied with his " Enquiry into 
the State of Polite Learning," with the ordinary tasks of a 
bookseller's drudge, and lastly with a plan for escaping from 
literature^ and going out to India as a medical officer* 
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Dr. Milner had promised to exert himself to get him a medi* 
eal appointment in the East India Company's service, and 
Goldsmith wrote to Ireland, bragging, poor Mlow, of his 
prosperity and success as an author, of what he was about 
to relinquish for the dazzling certainty of vast wealth in the 
^ast, and asking for money for an outfit. Perhiqps he had 
not the courage to confess to his Irish friends what a failure 
life had been ; perhaps he thought their generonty would 
be greater, if they thought he was not in abject need of it. 
His applications did not meet with the desired response. 
Dr. Milner, howerer, succeeded in procuring for bim from 
Mr. Jones, an East India Director, the appointment of me- 
dical officer to a factory on the Coromimdel Coast. But 
Gk)ldsmith was unable to avail himself of the presentation, 
for, either because he could not raise the requisite funds for 
his passage, or because doubts were raised as to his profes- 
sional competency, another man was sent out in his place. 
Disappointed in his hopes of escaping from the fimgs of 
literature to the Coromandel Coast, he presented himself at 
the Surgeons' Hall, on the 2l8t of December, 1758, to 
undergo an examination as to his fitness to be an hospital^ 
mate, and as the books of the College of Surgeons attest 
he was plucked. This fact prores that whatever right he had 
to the M.B. degree, his medical and surgical acquirements 
were very slight indeed. 

There was nothing for it but to wnte or starve. He was 
now the tenant of a garret in Ghreen Arbour Court, Old 
Bailey, situated between the Old Bailey and the site of 
Fleet market, a miserable jrard that has now been swept 
away from the impurities of that quarter. There, in a 
noisome atmosphere, without proper nourishment, in rags, 
and deafened by the unceasing uproar of *'the yard," he 
plied his quill for Archibald Hamilton, the proprietor of the 
"Critical Beview," and for Griffiths, for whom he con- 
tinued to work after leaving his house. To obtain posses* 
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flion of a deoent suit in irhich to present himself before the 
Surgeoms' Hall examiners, GK)ldnnith had had r^ourse to 
Gfriffiths, who arranged to become security to a tailor for 
the new clothes on the poor author agreeing to write him 
§&wt articles on four books for the Monthly Review. A 
clause however was introduced in the shabby agreement, to 
the effect that the clothes were to be paid for by a certain 
day, or returned to the tailor. Q^oldsmith having acceded 
to these conditions, trudged off to Gh'een Arbour Court 
with the four books he had to review, and in due course 
was plucked in his respectable apparel. 

Four days after the rejection at Surgeons' Hall, on the 
Christmas Day, 1758, baOiffs seised the landlord of Gfold« 
smith's wretched lodging, and ^were proceeding to drag 
him off to prison, when Goldsmith, who of course was in 
debt to the poor man for his rent, ran to a pawnbroker's 
shop, dressed in his ragged threadbare clothes, and bear*> 
ing the smart suit in a bundle. He soon returned without 
the dainty apparel, but with money enough to satisfy the 
demands of the sheriff's officers. A few more days ektpsed, 
and Gt)ldsmith finding himself very hungry, and without 
a penny to buy bread with, took Griffiths' four books, and 
lodged them in the hands of an acquaintance who lent 
him on them a small sum of money. Scarcely were 
these transactions completed, when a letter arrived from 
GMffiths demanding that both clothes and books should 
be instantly returned or paid for. Furious, and naturally 
so, was tiie tradesman when he learnt the truth, and in a 
fit of indignation he informed Gt>ldsmith in very distinct 
terms, that he regarded him as '' a villain," and " a sharper." 
FcNT his part in this matter, Griffiths has been, we think, 
censured with fax too much severity ; without a question, 
let it be granted that the bookseller was a grasping, vulgar 
l^rant, dud let him be vkited with a liberal share of that 
ooBitempt which M vulgar lyranta merit, and nine-tenths 
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of them escape ; but in common justice, posterity must not 
be too hard on him for his present anger. His mode of 
•howing his diBplewure wm certainly not in accordance 
with good taste ; but abuse was sprinkled about very freely 
in those days. And with regard to the opprobrious names 
applied to Goldsmith, let us pause for a minute to consider 
what they mean in the mouth of an irate man, and then to 
see how far they were appropriately employed. " Villain '* 
is an offensive word, but it has a very wide range of signi- 
fication ; according to the circiunstances which provoke its 
use, it may mean either the worst and most dangerous of the 
human species, or merely "a trumpery fellow." When ap- 
plied to the seducer of virgin innocence, it has the former 
signification ; when used to describe a man who pawns books 
and wearing apparel not his own, it has the latter. Again, 
as to the odious term " Sharper.'* Well, sincerely, and with 
a determination to be just, we are compelled to say that we 
do not think Gk>ldsmith had much reason to complain 
of the accusation, which certainly Griffiths was quite justi- 
fied in preferring. Let us call to mind who Goldsmith was 
then, and what Griffiths knew of him. Goldsmith was a 
penniless Irishman ; his appearance was, no recommendation^ 
for even in the opinion of his friends it was extremely mean ; 
he had had several opportunities of educating himself, and 
had neglected his repeated advantages ; he professed to be 
a qualified physician, but he had just been plucked at an ej^* 
amination which any intelligent apothecary's assisftant could 
have passed ; he was of the lowest grade of hack writers, 
publishing what he was ashamed to acknowledge ; as yet 
no work had come &om his pen that entitled him to be re- 
garded as a man of genius, and certainly his conversation, 
which was in his hey-day the ridicule of some of the wisest of 
his associates, was not calculated to impress anyone in his 
favour ; he had scarce a respectable reference in all the wide 
world ; only a few months before, Griffiths had fallen upon 
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him when he was an usher in a Peckham Academy, had re- 
garded him as a poor outcast, fit for Grub Street, and 
likely to be useful to any publisher who took him in hand. 
Being such a one, Gbldsmith committed, under the terrible 
spur of hunger, an act unquestionably dishonest ; he pawned 
property that did not belong to him, and which he had no 
right so to employ, and at a time when he had no prospect 
of redeeming it. The owner of this property when he 
found howhe had been " done," told the ^lan who made so 
free with what did not belong to him, that he was "a 
sharper,*' and we are inclined to the opinion that he was 
one. Let us make all charitable allowances for Gk)ld8mith 
who was cruelly tempted ; but let us at the same time be 
just to the bookseller, who, on this one occasion, at least, 
seems to have spoken a truth — although an unpleasant one. 
To pursue this subject a few steps further, we may add, 
that those who are severe in their condemnation of Griffiths 
ought to remember, that in all probability, he knew more 
about Goldsmith's way of treating pecuniary liabilities 
than we do, and that we know quite enough to justify us 
in saying that he had not a strict sense of honour, or 
firmness of principle in money matters. When roaming 
over Europe, he left unpaid bills in every town he entered, 
and dragged " at each remove a lengthening chain " of debts. 
And immediately he emerged from obscurity and made good 
earnings, he lived beyond his income to such an extent, 
that he died nearly two thousand pounds in debt. A man ' 
who BO lives, who without any temptation, save the 
promptings of vanity, habitually indulges in pleasures he 
cannot afford, and gratifies his passions at the expense of 
his deluded tradesmen, is certainly a dishonest character. 
Such sharpers are common in the world, and ninety-and- 
nine out of every hundred of them escape the obloquy they 
merit. But why for that reason be so shocked with the 
bad taste which gives a rogue the larii he merits ? 
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The difficulty of the clotiieB as^ books was finally settled 
by Gbldsmith paying for the former, and redeeming the 
latter, with portion of a £20 given him by Qriffiths for a 
life of Voltaire, to be prefixed to a translation of the Senriaie, 
On the 2nd of April was published " An Enquiry into the 
Present State of Polite Learning in Europe." Gbldsmith'i 
name did not appear on the title page, but he took means 
to let it be well known that he was the author, and he wag 
right to do so, for the treatise was widely circulated, and 
made both the booksellers and the public pass sentence on 
the author as a man of cultivation and literary power. It 
was composed in the sordid garret in Ore^i Arbour Courts 
in which retreat Thomas Percy (Percy's Selics) afterwards 
Bishop of Dromore, and then Vicar of Easton Mauduit in 
JSTorthamptonshire, and Chaplain to Lord Sussex, called on 
the writer. There was only one chair in the room, which 
the visitor was politely requested to take, the master of the 
apartment seating himself on the window-sill opposite his 
wretched bed. The courtly priest and the poor poet con- 
versed on literary topics, but they were interrupted by a 
ragged though well-mannered little girl who entered the 
room, made a curtsey, and said to Gk)ldsmith, '' My m ftTninfl. 
sends her compliments, and begs the favour of you to lend 
her a chamber-pot Ml of coals." 

But at last a decided improvement was to take place in 
Goldsmith's condition. "The Enquiry" had established 
him in the opinion of the trade as a man who was worth 
salt. He was now over thirty years of age, had met with 
some stem experiences in life, and had. served a hard 
apprenticeship to literature ; and now he was to assert and 
prove his right to be regarded as one of the foremost in- 
tellectual characters of his age. On the 6th of October, 
1759, commenced the weekly magazine, " The Bee," price 
threepence. Wilkie, the bookseller, was the proprietor of 
it^ and Gold^mitb was its principal contributor ; but " Th^ 



Bed," though a busy one, fuled to gather houej, and m the 
first 29th of JN^ovi^ober after its birth it died. But Goldsmith 
quickly got a new occupation. SmoUet and Newbery, the 
publisher, started on the first of January, 1760, "The 
British Magazine, ov Monthly Bepository for Gentlemen 
and LadbBS," and Goldsmith was engaged to write on it 
On the 12th of the same month, " The Public Ledger," a 
daily newspaper, made its first appearance, and Gtoldsmith 
was engaged to write an article twice a week in it, and to 
be paid a guinea for each article. It was in that Goldf 
smith wrote " The Citizen of the World ; or, Letters from 
a Chinese Philosopher in London to his IViend in the 
Bast." The fimious letters were published in the " Ledger," 
and made a reputation for the journal. At the same time 
Cbldsmith had his hands full of other work ; he compiled for 
Newbery, in four volumes, 12mo., "A Practical Dictionary ; 
pr, the Beauties of the English Poets alphabetically dis- 
^yed," and contributed some papers to the "Christian 
Mi^;a£ine," which was conducted by Dodd, the divine of 
iofiaiBous notoriety. By his different sources of gaiui 
Goldmnidi was a thriving man ; and towards the close of 
1760, when he was just upon thirty-two years of age, he 
bade adieu to Green Arbour Court, and took rooms in 
Wine OfiSce Court, Fleet Street. The more economical 
Templars and Lincoln's Inn men, who gain at the point of 
the pen that scanty sustenance which " the law " declines 
giving them, often remind themselves of this circumstance 
as they turn into that court for their beef steak dinners at 
"The Cheshire Cheese." And the reflection ought to 
preach patience to the sanguine, ard^it, discontented 
youth who frets because the world is slow to declare his 
verdant novel better than the magnificent productions of 
Bulw^, Dickens, and Thackeray, or because the editor of 
" The Times " does not seek him out and give him a thou- 
Mud a year $0€ a weekly ^soliimp* 9us)i! buahj endwo 
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bravely and hopefully for yean ; — any one oan bear misfoN 
tune cheerfully for daye! Think of the weary time Gk)ld- 
smith passed in his garret, furnished with one chair and a 
bed^ in the noise and pestilential smells of Green Arbour 
Court! He was thirty-two years old ere he was rich 
enough to hire two furnished apartments in a court leading 
out of Meet Street. 

Brighter days were in store. On the Slst of May, 1761, 
Gk)ldsmith made Johnson's acquaintance. In 1762 he went 
to Bath and Tunbridge for his health, and wrote a life of 
his acquaintance, the celebrated Beau Nash, who was 
recently dead, for which Newbery paid him fourteen 
guineas. At the close of the same year, he first lodged 
at Islington, in the house of Mrs. Eliza Fleming, and there, 
in a pure atmosphere, he toiled on industriously. He paid 
(or rather, his publisher Nawbery for him) £60 per 
annum, nearly equal to £100 now, for board and lodging. 
London friends, amongst whom was Hogarth, visited him 
in this retreat, in which he spent perhaps the most indus- 
trious and dignified part of his life. Of course, now that 
he had more money he began to gratify his passion for 
gaudy clothes, but as yet he does not appear to have 
made himself resemble a cockatoo. Amongst his labours at 
this time, besides endLess revisions, compilations, and 
botchings for publishers, he wrote that "History of 
England in a series of letters from a nobleman to his son," 
which is so generally attributed, even now, to Lord 
Lyttelton. But doubtless he was already employed on 
more lasting and noble works. In 1763, was formed the 
club, afterwards known as the Literary Club, amongst whose 
original members were the savage Johnson, the brilliant 
Beauclerc, the gentle Beynolds, the polished Langton, 
Edmund Burke the vehement talker, Hawkins the pompous 
noodle, and Goldsmith, with his confused manner, hesita- 
ting speech, blundering address, and egregious vanity, the 
buM of the party* 
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In 1764, Goldsmith gave up his rooms in Wine-office* 
court, which he had kept on during his sojourn at Islington, 
and took part of a set of chambers on the library staircase 
of the Temple. This was a year of great difficulty with 
him ; but in it he managed to find work, and in the opinion 
of some, wrote " Goody Two Shoes." Certainly he was 
employed in the composition of the " Traveller," for Sir 
Joshua Beynolds called on him one day and read the iDk- 
wet couplet on the author's desk-^ 

*' By sports like these are all their cares beguiled i 
The sports of children satiflfy the child," 

On the floor, in the centre of the room, sat a little dog 
on his haunches, wistfiilly looking at hia instructor in that 
elegant attitude — Oliver Goldsmith ! , 

In the latter part of this year, the memorable scene 
between Goldsmith and his landlady (in all probability 
Mrs. Pleming) occurred. The bailiff was ready to bear him 
off to prison, when Goldsmith sent to Johnson, who came, 
found him tippling Madeira, took possession of the un- 
finished manuscript of the " Vicar of Wakefield," and sold 
it for £60 to Francis Newbery, the nephew of the Newbery. 
What street boy has not read the story in the windows of 
print shops ? 

On the 19th of December 1764, was published '' TJie 
Traveller ; or, a Prospect of Society, a Poem. By Oliver 
Goldsmith, M.B." The author was thirty-six years old, 
and it is the first of his publications that deserves to be 
called a great work. It was in 1756, that the long devious 
pilgrimage that supplied the material for the poem was 
terminated. In the retrospect we doubt not the events of 
that wandering had a far gentler and more agreeable 
0»ppearance to Goldsmith, than in the time of their actual 
occurrence ; but the poem, especially in the first edition, 
hafi many paasages forcibly expressive of the defiant temper 
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of an outcast. In the first edition appeared the foUowiog 
lines: — 

" Yet think not, thiu when freedom's UIb I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great : 
Perish the wish ; for, inly satisfied, 
Above their pomps I hold my ragged pride" 

In the second edition, the latter couplet was altered to 

** Te powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom driye the low desire." 

An amusing consequence of this poem, was the inde- 
scribable surprise of the author's acquaintance, that he had 
wit and genius enough for its production. ""Well," ex- 
claimed Chamier, " I do believe that he wrote this poem 
himself; and let me tell you, that is believing a great deal." 
" The Club " had agreed to regard Goldy as a poor, inoffen- 
sive, absurd, addle-headed scribbler, quite out of place in 
such distinguished society, but still a well-intentioned bit 
of insignificance. Those who attributed all the beauties of 
the poem to Johnson were not few ; and Bos^ell could not 
conceal his chagrin, when he found his patron warmly 
extolling the poem, and bestowing generous praise on the 
writer. "Well," exclaimed Miss Eeynolds, after hearing 
Johnson read it from the beginning to the end, " I never 
more shall think Dr. Goldsmith ugly." The badgering he 
got about the first line — 

''Eemote, unfriended, melancholy, slow/* 

illustrates well the defect of his nervous constitution, and 
also the boisterous want of consideration he met with in his 
friends. " What did you mean by slow ?" asked Chamier. 
" Do you mean tardiness of locomotion?" "Yes," replied 
Goldsmith. "No, Sir," roared Johnson, "you did not 
mean tardiness of locomotion ; you meant that sluggishness 
of mind which comes upon a man in solitude.^* Fidget ting, 
and blushing, Goldy answeredj " Ah I that was what I 
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meant." The fact was G-oldsmith's first answer was as 
much right as the second ; but he was too much confused 
to know whether they were not both wrong. 

In 1765, Goldsmith made a fresh attempt to get practice 
as a physician, in the hope that the popularity of " The 
Traveller " would bring him patients. But he met with no 
success, and after experiencing considerable mortification, 
magnificently declared his intention not only to give up 
practising, but to leave off prescribing for his friends. 
"Do so, my dear doctor,** said Beauclerc, "whenever you 
undertake to kill, let ,it only be your enemies." Besides 
getting into a better set of chambers, no important event 
occurred this year in Goldsmith's life that need be here 
mentioned, with the exception of the publication of " The 
Vicar of "Wakefield," sold considerably more than a year 
before to F. Newbery. It seems that the bookseller held 
back " The Vicar," from a fear that it would not "take." 
Johnson himself, although he spld it, did not think very highly 
of the novel ; and it was not till the success of " The Tra- 
veller " had made Goldsmith's name popular, that the pur- 
chaser of the fiction felt secure from loss in his bargain. 

Of course it is only necessary to mention in these 
pages the principal of Goldsmith's writings; to discover 
and enumerate them all would be impossible. In 1766 he 
was paid by Payne, the bookseller, ten guineas for com- 
piling a duodecimo volume of " Poems for Toung Ladies. 
In three parts; Devotional, Moral, and Entertaining.'* 
And at the close of the same year he published his 
" English Grammar," for which he was paid five guineas. 
What work for the author of " The TraveUer," and " The 
Vicar of Wakefield!" 

In the summer of 1766 he resumed his residence in 
Islington, occupying one room in the turret of Canonbury 
House, and working honestly in the old style. In the 
April of the succeeding year a miserable hack-writer, named 

A 2 
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Furdon, dropped down dead in Smithfield. Goldsmith 
stole, and then liberally bestowed on the poor fellow the 
epitaph, 

"Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from miseiy freed, 
Who long was a bookseller's hack ; 
He led such a damnable life in this world, 
I don't think hell wish to oome back." 

Swift had. already made use of the epitaph on '' La Mort 
du Sieur Etienne." 

" n est au bout de ses travaux 
n a pass^ le Sieur Etienne ; 
£n oe monde il eut tant de maux 
Qu'on ne croit pas qu*il revienne." 

In 1768 Goldsmith met with his first literary success, in 
the pecuniary sense of that agreeable word. After imder- 
going innumerable difficulties &om managers and actors, he 
persuaded Colman (sorely against his will it proved in the 
last moments of rehearsal) to put "The Good-Natured 
Man " on the stage. The reception of the comedy on the 
first night was not very flattering ; at times the hisses and 
cries of " low, low," a favourite term of contempt in that 
refined age, were loud indeed. After the play. Goldsmith 
joined his friends in Gerrard Street, where " the club " waa 
held ; he ate no supper, but his spirits were so high, and 
his humour so boisterous, that all supposed he had for* 
gotten the hisses. At a late hour the company departed, 
leaving Johnson and the author in the room. As soon as 
he found himself alone with his trusty and well beloved 
friend he burst into a paroxysm of grief, weeping and 
declaring that he would never write another line. We can 
imagine how the compassionate heart of the rugged John- 
son was moved to pity, and how tenderly he comforted his 
suffering brother. Some time afterwards Goldsmith con- 
fessed his weakness to Mrs. Thrale in Johnson's presence. 
** All which, doctor," said the faithful giant, amazed at the 
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confession, '' I thought had been a secret between you and 
me ; and I am sure I would not have said anything about 
it for the world." "When Mrs. Thrale afterwards ques- 
tioned Johnson about the matter, he said contemptuously 
tiiat "no man should be expected to sympathise with the 
sorrows of vanity." 

But Goldsmith had substantial consolation at the time 
of his trouble in the different turn fortune took with re- 
gard to his comedy. It was altered to suit the taste of the 
critics, and was then &voured with applause. He got for 
" his three nights " £400, and from the publication another 
£100. Never before in his life had Goldsmith possessed 
£500 of his own. Eorthwith he purchased chambers in 
Brick Court, Middle Temple, for which he gave £400, 
and furnished them elegantly with "Wilton carpets, 
blue morine-covered mahogany sofas, blue morine cur- 
tains, chairs corresponding, chimney glasses, Fembr'oke 
and card tables, and tasteful bookshelves." He arrayed 
himself also gorgeously. To make an effective appearance 
as author at the theatre, he had clad himself in " Syrian 
bloom satin-grain, and garter-blue silk breeches," price 
£8 2i, 7^., equal nearly to £16 now ; but on getting his 
"lump of money" he ordered a more expensive sxiit, 
" lined with silk, and gold buttons." Within three months 
from the date of this latter purchase he had from his 
tailors " a suit of mourning," his brother Henry, the pious 
village pastor, to whom he dedicated "The Traveller," 
having died. A prudent man would not have spent his 
hardly earned cash quite so &At ; but then Goldsmith was 
emphatically an imprudent one. He had to borrow, and to 
pawn his future exertions, to enable him to live up to the 
" Syrian bloom satin-grain," and the "blue morine curtains." 

In 1768, Goldsmith appears iirst to have entered that 
classic retreat — ^now a well-known beer shop, but then a 
modest and decent iarm hous6--on the Edgeware Boad, in 
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which much 6f his later toil with his pen was perfonned. 
This, toOy was the year in which the Boyal Academy was 
founded, of which Eeynolds was the first President, 
Samuel Johnson the first Professor of Ancient Literature, 
and Oliver Goldsmith the first Professor of History. And 
in 1768 it was that Johnson and G-oldsmith wandered into 
Poets* Comer, in "Westminster Abbey. Nervously did the 
former whisper in his friend's ear, 

" Fonitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istiB." 

They quitted the Abbey, and strolled down the lively 
Strand to the Temple, when, as they came within sight of 
Temple Bar, with the charnel remains of the Jacobite 
executions still affixed to it, Goldsmith raised his hand, and 
with a droll twinkle in his eye, returned the whisper, 

" Forsltan et nostrum . . . miscebitur istis." 

Some evidence there is, but very slight, not corroborated 
and not contradicted by the Oxford University Eegister, 
that Goldsmith obtained an "ad eundem" M.B. in that 
University in the following year, 1769. In the May of 
this year the "Eoman History," which has been a most 
useful book for schools, was published ; and the industrious 
writer made agreements to supply Griffin with a Natural 
History in eight volumes, and Davies with a " History of 
England," in four volumes. The price of the former was 
fixed at £100 a volume, and for the latter he was to re- 
ceive in all £500. 

Goldsmith, as his means pf earning money increased, 
moved more in society, and indulged more and more in the 
ordinary dissipations of the time. He dressed extravagantly, 
played high, drank jfi^eely — ^but not excessively, and indulged 
in certain coarser pleasures of which few men are pure. 
He swaggered about in a bloom-coloured coat, and silk inex- 
pressibles ; and wore his ungovernable vanity so openly that 
he was the constant butt of men of half his genius, and 
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even had to endure the pity of Mr. Boswell. Beynolds 
painted bis portrait, of which mezzotinto prints were sold 
in all the picture shops, much to Goldsmith's gratification. 
But let us not laugh. In the May of 1770, the " Deserted 
Village • ' was published. Soon after Goldsmith was made 
certain of the success of the poem, be started for a trip to 
Paris, taking under his care Mrs. Homick and her beautiful 
daughters. In Paris he heard of his mother's death. In 
September he was at work again, signing an agreement to 
supply Davies with aa abridgement of the Bomau History, 
for fifty guineas. The same publisher had, in the course of 
the preceding siunmer, sent forth the " Life of Pamell.*' 

In the August of 1771, the " English History " was 
published, — aa elegant compilation, that is, perhaps, better 
adapted for children than any of the numerous histories that 
have since been composed. On the 15th of March, 1778, 
*' She stoops to Conquer " was put before the public. Strange 
to say. Goldsmith had, 'ere he could get Colmaa to present 
this piece, to sm^irt under a repetition of the same insulting 
rebuffs, the same superficial criticisms, and the same imper- 
tinences from the performers as had caused him such exqui- 
site pain when forcing " The Good-natured Man " through 
the barriers of the green-room. The result of the representa- 
tion, it is needless to say, was satisfactory to Goldsmith, 
for he got from '' his three nights," between £400 and £500, 
and he paid off with the copyright a heavy debt, that had 
long troubled him, to Francis Newbery. 

But it was to no purpose that Goldsmith earned hand- 
some sums of money, for he spent them, however large they 
were, before he got them. Then he went to booksellers 
and signed agreements to furnish them with '' copy," and 
wheedled them out of sums on account, loan after loan, till 
the entire sum stipulated to be paid for his labour was 
made over to him before he had supplied half the manu- 
script arranged for. And it is sad to reflect, that when 
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Goldsmith had obtained the money, he did not manifest an 
honourable anxiety to perform the promised work. The 
hard experiences of his protracted period of poverty, had 
taught him better than any man in the worid, how difficult 
it was to live, and lay by out of the gains of authorship ; 
how utteriy impossible it was to make Uterary toil supply 
the means for expensive indulgences, and at the same time 
to liquidate a heavy burden of debt. Every step that 
Goldsmith took in encumbering himself with pecuniary 
liabilities, he took with the full knowledge that he had 
no reasonable prospect of being able to meet them. And 
in justice it must be added, that the excuse of poverty, 
which can be so often pleaded in extenuation of an insolvent's 
offences, cannot be urged in favour of Groldsmith. His 
average income fipom the time of his emerging from penury 
into a life of wasteM foUies and petty extravagances, was 
one more than ample for his comfortable and dignified 
maintenance. It was a princely revenue compared with 
the £20 or £30 a year, on which he lived for several years; 
it was &r more than was requisite for the position of a 
gentleman, passing a life of lettered ease in the Temple; 
and it at least must have been six or eight times as much 
as that on which his pious and useful brother made him- 
self contented, and found means to aid the struggling. 
And yet Goldsmith, for the sake of flaunting about in 
smart things, playing high at cards, and clapping down 
his guinea on all occasions for wine, could voluntarily 
squander his sufficient wealth, defraud honest traders, and 
neglect the work for which he had been paid. It wiU be 
advanced in his defence that he was very liberal to the 
poor, and gave often his last guinea to a child of shame 
whose exhaustion and extreme disease moved his pity, 
that he was systematically sponged upon by the Irish 
beggars of Grub Street, that he often in prosperous times 
visited in Green Arbour Court the x)ld woman who had 
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been to him a considerate landlady; and lastly, that he 
was "naturally unsystematic." And we will not attempt 
to depreciate the value of these excuses, by saying how 
little he appears to have done to benefit his poverty- 
stricken family, with the exception of the ne'er-do-wed 
nephew, who boldly quartered himself upon him, and 
extracted &om his good nature, and vanity that aid which 
would never have flowed spontaneously from his uncalcula- 
ting generosity. 

Goldsmith is one of those characters whom the present 
generation has rightly determined to love, and foolishly 
resolved to cover with unqualified praise. TBiis is very 
much in consequence of the incidents of his career having 
been fashioned by one of the first living writers, who 
affectionately admires his genius and moral disposition, 
into a biography which is, perhaps, without exception, the 
most complete and fascinating production of its kind in 
the entire range of literature. But distinct &om the in- 
fluence of Foster's Life of Goldsmith, there are many 
causes which have contributed to make the author of 
" The Vicar of Wakefield," a darling with the public. His 
well known poetic sensibility to the claims of misery, his 
heedless Irish impetuosity, and his constant disregard of 
petty considerations of self when his tender heart was 
touched, are qualities to make us draw near aflTectionately 
to their possessor, even when he is not a man of exalted 
genius. In addition, in reviewing Goldsmith's career we 
perceive that he was in all parts of it a victim ; in his yout& 
he was the wretch on whom fortune wreaked her ill nature ; 
in his early manhood he had so undue a proportion of 
Bufiering and cruel mortification 'that the heart must be 
hard indeed which is not pained by the consideration of his 
position ; and in his days of prosperity he failed to extract 
anything like a &ir amount of happiness out of life. He 
waa contiuttaUy fretting about his dignity ; the memory of 
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his former degradation was ever at hand to afflict him in 
his most triumphant moments. '' Oh, that is all a holiday 
at Feckham/* innocently exclaimed a friend, using a slang 
phrase of the period to the distinguished poet. " Do you 
mean to insult me, sir?*' cried Goldsmith, the ex-usher 
reddening with a fury of passion. His mean appearance 
and total want of conversational powers put him at a dis- 
advantage ; not only could he not command a decent atten- 
tion ^m his eqis in intellect, but even his mental 
inferiors did not disguise their opinion, that if he was a 
great poet he was a greater fool. He was the hutt of the 
club, and in it was subjected to a clumsy bullying which 
would now be scarcely tolerated in the mess-room of a 
disorderly regiment. Well, there are few pleasures greater 
than that to be derived from standing forth the defender of 
distressed innocence when there is no oppressor at hand to 
accept our challenge. We magnanimously stand up for 
G-oldsmith, tell Johnson that he did not behave properly to 
him, Beauclerc that he tyrannised over him, Boswell that he 
was guilty of absurd impertinence ; and having so done we 
find our hearts beating high with pride at having so 
courageously put "little Gk)ldy" on his legs, comforted 
him with our patronage, and vanquished his adversary. 
Lastly, though men have an insuperable hate to "true 
heroes," they have an unspeakable fondness for fictitious 
ones. Bring forward the really great man and imme- 
diately every one exercises his ingenuity in discovering and 
'magnifying his failings. But draw the general attention to 
a character endowed with good qualities enough to interest 
pur admiration, and a sufficient number of counterbalancing 
bad ones to merit severe condemnation, and you will see 
him ere long grow into a popular favourite, not for the 
good of him alone, or the bad alone, but for the good and. 
bad together. We resolve not to be narrow in our judg- 
ment of the individual in question, not to fix our gaze jiolely 
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on th6 bad. This sentiment awakes in our minds a gratify- 
ing consciousness of our general elevation and temperance 
of thought. Pleased with our own generosity, we are even 
grateful to that which evoked it — ^the evil ; and so in all 
the charity of self-complacence we go on to bestow our 
praise on the virtues because they are virtues, and on the 
failings because we are moffnanimotis. 

But the time is come to say farewell to Oliver Goldsmith. 
Depressed by the gloomy prospect before him, seeing clearly 
that no alteration he could find courage to make in his mode 
of life would enable him to get free of his embarrassment, 
he went on toiling at the completion of his " Grecian His- 
tory," another abridgement of his " English History," a com- 
pilation on "Experimental Philosophy," the "Animated 
Nature," and the celebrated " Eetaliation," — ^the satire 
which was striking with surprise and ludicrous fear, the men 
who had so long tormented him with impertinences, and who 
never imagined he had pluck or power to give them such a 
smart and well-merited castigation. But while he was thus 
engaged, death came upon him, and he expired, after a very 
short illness caused by mental disturbance produced by his 
pecuniary difficulties, in his chambers in the Temple, on 
Monday the 4th of April, 1774, aged 44 years. 

He was interred in the burial ground of the Temple 
Church. His monument was placed in Westminster Abbey, 
the Latin inscription on which, from Johnson's pen, does 
not " disgrace the walls " of that cathedral. 

Johnson sai4 of the dead man, " He had raised money 
and squandered it, by every artifice of acquisition and folly 
of expense. But let not his frailties be remembered ; he 
was a very great man." 

But Goldsmith is one of those distinguished writers with 
respect to whomaplain line of distinction canbe drawnbetween 
their private lives and their positions as artists. As a mere 
citizen, Goldsmith was a blunder; from the beginning to the 
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end hig life was a fiiilure — a Beries of unhappy experiences, 
humiliations, and grave errors ; as an artist he was as nearly 
perfect as it is possible to conceive a poor human being 
striving to describe an ideal world, too beautiful to be 
painted by the pauper hieroglyphics of language, to be. He 
was not a man of commanding intellect, and, though his ac- 
quirements were varied, and he had paid some attention to 
most of the departments of learning, he was on no subject 
whatever a well-read and profound student. He was an 
historian, but his histories were elegant popularizations of 
the important works of greater minds ; he wrote much on 
Natural History, but his pages, interesting and charming 
from their style, abound in merely superficial views and in 
ludicrous statements, which prove both the ignorance and 
the credulity of the author. But he was a true poet ; in 
his warm susceptibilities, irritable, nervous organisation, 
generous passions, and purity of taste, he had all the prin- 
cipal requirements for the poetic nature. If he was 
greatly deficient in any quality requisite for a great poet it 
was imagination ; but that failing was more than made up 
by the depth, and warmth, and constant activity of his 
strangely delicate feelings. The logic of the head was not 
his, the dolts of the beer shop clubs he frequented could 
knock him about in argwm&nt where they liked ; but in the 
reasonings of the heart there was no other so subtle, so 
powerful, and so delightful. His sympathies were ill- 
regulated but they were universal; and his nature, un- 
tainted by the sordid filth in which the greater portion of 
his manly life was passed, uninjured by his own unceasing 
deflexions from the path of morality, unsoured by the 
brutal jests and insulting tenderness his coarser associates 
made him wince under, was from the first to the last child- 
like, and in nothing more so than his jealousies so in- 
genuously exhibited, and his vanities so laughably displayed 
before the eyes of mockers. 
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Of his poema it ia not our business to speak here critically. 
Our brief observations must be confined to his novel, '' The 
Vicar." "We have to give it praise, almost unqualified 
praise ; but we wiU begin with censure. The story is bad, 
the latter part of it very bad ; the incidents were the con< 
ventional ones of the period, which expected, in the pages 
of a fiction, young ladies to be snatched hold of by licen* 
tiouB admirers, and carried away to evil houses in carriages 
and four, in the style of Eichardson's heroines ; and was 
not satisfied unless the villain of the plot went through a 
formal exposure — ^very effective in melo-dramas — in the 
presence of the rich parent or uncle who disowns him, the 
virtuous girl who has eluded his arts, and the triumphant 
rival who walks over his shoulders into a honeymoon and 
four thousand a year. Forcible abductions of young 
ladies were doubtless more common a hundred years ago 
than now, — ^indeed in Ireland they have only just been put a 
stop to; but the novels of the Goldsmith period would 
lead us to think that the possession of the fair and gentle 
was as often won by brute force as by tender solicitations. 
To uphold the goodness of the story of " The Vicar," we 
cannot ; the plot is not only not up to the average standard 
of the present day, but it falls short of the mediocrity of 
the time when it first appe^gred; it is (and ever was) 
hacknied and conventional, and many of the incidents are 
awkward violations of common sense, and belong neither to 
the domain of comedy nor of ferce. Some of the characters 
are very iU sustained. What is Moses ? or rather what isn't 
he ? He is the country simpleton, the dolt who is cajoled 
and cheated into buying a gross of green spectacles at a 
country fair, and is made the object of the riotous laughter 
of a noisy young country squire. At first the joke is 
always against Moses ; he is the blundering commonplace 
simpleton of a secluded farm house. And yet when only 
just sixteen years old this gentleman is found discoursing 
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with his fkther on the ways of the fashionable world, dis- 
playing a ''townish" knowledge, and uttering sarcasms 
which would have made him a reputation in a London 
club. 

" That may be the mode," cried Moses, " in sublimer 
compositions, but the Banelagh songs that come down to 
us are perfectly familiar, and all cast in the same mould ; 
Colin meets Dolly, and they hold a dialogue together ; he 
gives her a fairing to put in her hair, and she presents him 
with a nosegay; and then they go together to church, 
whel*e they give good advice to young nymphs and swains 
to get married as fast as they can." 

. " And yery good advice too," cried I (the vicar) " and I 
am told there is not a place in the world where advice can 
be given with so much propriety as there ; for, as it per- 
suades us to marry, it also furnishes us with a wife ; and 
surely that must be an excellent market, my boy, where 
we are told what we want, and supplied with it when 
wanting." 

" Yes, sir,^^ returned Moses, " and I "know hut of two such 
marJuets for wives in Eti/rope — Banelagh in EngUmd, and 
JSkmtarabia in Spain. The Spanish market is open once a 
year, hut our English wives are saleahle every night, ^"^ 

Marvellous language this r for a poor country lad, the butt 
of a village circle, who had never visited London ! Why, if 
Goldsmith, who had seen the world of London and Europe, 
had made his customary conversations bright with such 
sentences, he would have held a much higher position in 
"the club." 

This fault, a very serious one, pervades the entire work. 
Nearly all the characters break down in some point or 
other. The unnatural and coarse violence of Mrs. Primrose 
to her disgraced child, does not accord with the rest of her 
amiable character. The gradual undermining of Olivia's 
health, her death, and her resurrection constitute one 
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bungle of mistakes. And the Vicar ends a very different 
person from what he is at the outstart of the story. At the 
conclusion he is a mere imitation of Parson Adams : his virtues 
being rendered absurd by their mode of expression ; but at 
the beginning he is a highly-educated gentleman, leading a 
calm life in the centre of a wealthy and polished circle of 
Mends, an acute observer of human nature, laughing at the 
foibles of those who surround him ; his natural amiability 
and his philosophical elevation of mind combining to make 
him regard with amusement, rather than indignation, the 
weakness of the weak. At the opening he is the teacher, 
the wise, and the adaptive, who veils the greatness of his 
powers with an air of rustic simplicity ; at the close wo pity 
him for his mental feebleness, and his grotesque behaviour 
which almost levels him with the buffoon. But the winding- 
up of the story must not be accepted as an index of 
Goldsmith's artistic power ; it is manifestly a bit of hasty 
cobbling and patchwork, " done to make a finish," after the 
uncompleted manuscript had been taken from his hand and 
sold to the publisher. 

The multitude read ** The Vicar " simply as a story, and 
were satisfied with it, because it was written by the famous 
author of the " The Traveller." The more sagacious readers 
admired it, as a satirical novel of a most original and delicate 
nature. It was The Vicar (not the parson of the winding- 
up) with his clear insight into the human mind, his polite 
humour, his large charity, his pohshed sarcasms — so keen, 
and yet so void of bittemefss ; so cutting, and yet so mani- 
festly the language of immeasurable benevolence, that gained 
the attention, the applause, and the gratitude of the greatest 
thinkers of the time. It seemed that at last there had been 
discovered a form of satire that would become the lips of 
the Christian minister better than the simple and direct 
terms of exhortation. The highest humour, it was found, 
could correct and put to shame arrogance, empty pretension^ 
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unworthy pride, without condegcending to anger. The Yicar 
did not, like many Batirists, attempt to frighten men from 
yice by holding up to their observation hideous extremes of 
sin, but by creating a purer atmosphere of thought, charm* 
ing them to better aims, and then turning upon them with 
a droll smile, and saying — " What ! what I could you rua 
mad after such and such P" 

** I could not but smile to hear her talk i^ this lo% 
strain ; hut I was never much displeased with those harmless 
delusions that tend to make us more happy'' " That virtue 
which requires to be ever guarded is scarce worth the sen- 
tinel." **My daughters seemed to regard their superior 
accomplishments with envy, and what appeared amiss^ was 
ascribed to tip^top quality hreediny.'* " Ct)nscience is a coward, 
and those faults it has not strength enough to prevent, it 
seldom has the justice to accuse." ^^ The creatures I now 
describe are only beyyars in rhyme. The reai poet, as he 
braves every hardship for &me, so he ia equally a coward to 
contempt, and none but those who are unworthy protection 
condescend to solicit it." 

Such as the above are the gems of truth which Goldsmith 
sowed broadcast in the pages of his fiction, and which 
produce in the reader the sensation of having come where 
in a bracing and exhilarating air he can look &om a hill*top 
down upon the wide country of life, where in humble labour 
he has to spend his days. Not that we would have it 
thought that we give our unreserved commendation to the 
much-lauded style of "The Vicar." There is often a dis- 
figuring conftision of language, and frequently the blemish 
is found in the most poetical passages of the book. Take 
the following beautiful allegory, " Guilt and Shame were at 
first companions, and in the beginning of their journey 
inseparably kept together. But their union was soon found 
to be disagreeable and inconvenient to both ; Guilt gave 
Shame frequent uneasiness, and Shame often betrayed the 
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secret conspiracies of Guilt. After long disagreement, there- 
fore, they at length consented to part for ever. Gruilt 
walked forward alone, to overtake Tate, that went before in 
the shape of an executioner ; but Shame being naturally 
timorous, returned back to keep company with Virtue, 
which, in the beginning of the journey, they had left behind. 
Thu8 my children^ after men have travelled through a few 
stages m vice^ shame forsakes them, and returns back to wait 
upon the few virtues they have still remaining.^^ 

Amongst the many memorable lines, and smart epigram* 
atic sentences, which sparkle against each other in the 
first portion of the novel, there are several which have long 
been popular aphorisms, and several of which the author 
was spoiled by his own friends, or has since been stripped 
by an ungrateful and pilfering posterity. "0, sir," said 
the squire, " I am your most humble servant ; Ifmd you 
want me to furnish you with argument and intellects too^^ 
On a memorable occasion Dr. Johnson used this pellet" of 
wit, and it often is met with, passing current as of his fabri- 
cation. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



BOBEBT BAGE. 



Chables Lamb remarked that literature was a very good 
staff, but would not do for a crutch; and Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, putting the stamp of his genius upon an old pun, 
has said, " let no man be bred only to literature, for litera- 
ture will not be bread to him." These epigrammatic observa- 
tions contain a truth which has been acknowledged and 
acted upon by authors for many a generation. Even of the 
most famous and successful and industrious Writers, only a 
few have been altogether supported by literature. Either 
they have been endowed with private fortunes, or they have 
applied themselves to some more certain vocation than 
authorship for the means of existence. 

Defoe was a merchant and a place-holder ; Fielding was 
a stipendiary magistrate; Smollett and G-oldsmith both 
tried to get fees by the practice of medicine, and at times 
succeeded ; Swift was a beneficed clergyman, then a dean ; 
Eichardson and Godwin were booksellers; Sterne had 
church preferment ; Sir "Walter Scott was a lawyer with 
private fortune, supposed worth £300 per annum, and a 
monied wife, long ere he earned £1000 from publishers. 
"Wordsworth had a lucrative place, as well as comfortable 
private means ; Charles Lamb stuck to his clerkship ; and 
in our times several of the best and most popular writers get 
the greater portion of their incomes from "Westminster, or 
the dark o£B.ces of the city. Li the days of Pope, a penni- 
less aspirant for literary honours, either was made wealthy 
in a triQ|,by getting a government sinecure, or died slowly of 
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starvation and hunger in Grub Street, unknown — or known 
only to be visited with vulgar ridicule. In this generation he 
neither hopes for £1200 per annum from Downing Street, 
nor, if he be a wise man, thinks there are many chances of 
his earning secure opulence by his pen, but decently 
attending to the humble duties of beaverism, either as a 
barrister or attorney, a schoolmaster or doctor, a clerk op 
shopkeeper, a tutor or a public lecturer, writes not fop 
money biit from love of art, and patiently bides his time, 
tiU men shall say, " You are a true poet ; and we will have 
you for our teacher." 

Robert Bage was a popular writer, and also an industrious 
tradesman. He was bom on the 29th of February, 1728, 
at Darley, a village on the Derwent, near Derby, where his 
;father was a paper maker, and, like Pielding's father, had 
four wives in proper succession. Eobert was the offspring 
of the first union, and after receiving a poop education at a 
school at Derby, was instructed in the mystery of hia 
father's occupation. 

• Bred up in the austere simplicity of Quakerism, it was 
perhaps natural that Eobert Bage should, in manhood, 
have so little respect for persons, and established pomps, as 
to deride kings, and be to his dying day as thorough-going 
a republican as Holcroft or Payne. But remarkable it 
certainly is that a man, reared a Quaker amongst Quakers, 
and to the last entertaining a warm affection for that 
decorous and respectable sect, should have been a free- 
thinker, and have entertained the world with a series of as 
immoral and flagrantly indecent novels, as the taste of the 
less refined of his time would bear. To add, in the minds 
of many, to the contradictory nature of this loose writer and 
infidel offspring of a Quaker, we may here remark that he 
was conspicuous for gentleness of manner to all of all 
degrees, was respected everywhere as a man of the most 
delicate honour, throughout life wai9 an ever-present help to 

• 2 
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the troubled, and in hils own house was a gentle and lovei- 
like husband, a singularly considerate master, and a most 
affectionate and tender father. 

When he was only twenty-three years old, Eobert Bage 
made a prudent and good match, the girl he was so happy 
as to win being amiable, well-looking, and endowed with 
good sense, and a handsome sum of money. On becoming 
a married man he settled at Ilf ord, four miles from Tamworth, 
where he carried on the paper factory which was conducted 
by him to the end of his days. As soon as he was fieurly 
fixed in this position, he looked round for some means of 
intellectual amusement, and applied himself energetically 
to the study of the French language, and soon he was able 
to read with facility not only the romances and plays, but 
the poHtical treatises also, which were then pouring from 
Paris into every part of Europe. But he did not present 
himself to the public as an author till long after his 
wedding. 

In 1765, Bage and three other men (of whom Dr. Darwia 
^^ras one) took, in partnership, an iron factory. The result 
of this enterprise was that, at the end of fourteen years, 
when the partners dissolved their union, Bage found himsdf 
a poorer man by as much as £1,500. 

It was after this commercial reverse, that he, either to 
console himself, or with a desire to earn money, commenced 
a work of fiction. His first novel, " Mmmt Kenmethy^ was 
sold to Lowndes for £30, and was published in 1781. In 
1784 was published " Barham Downs ;" in 1787 appeared 
" The Pair Syrian ;" next came " James "Wallace," which 
was followed in 1792 by "Man as he is," and in 1796, by 
" Hermsprong, or, Man as he is not." 

These novels were well received, and created almost as 
much sensation in Germany as in England. But there is 
little to be said for them. They are just such productions 
as might be expected &om a sagacious, clear-witted trades- 
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man, who had no mean insight into human nature, and who 
aimed at disseminating the ultra-liberalism of his political, 
and the scepticism of his religious philosophy, in fictitious 
narratives, after the models supplied hy Fielding and 
Eichardson. They contain nothing new to serve as a hint 
to the artist, and their pages are so disfigured with ob- 
scenities, that it is a just subject for wonder how Sir Walter 
Scott admitted some of them into an edition of " Novelists," 
intended for the use of families. 

The close of Eobert Bage*s life, of simple habits and 
impure influence, was blessed with honour and serenity. 
His many amiable qualities, his spotless probity, his unob- 
trusive benevolence, and his gentle demeanour, secured him 
the love of a numerous circle of friends, and even in those days 
of political and religious rancour caused his neighbours to 
regard with feelings of compassion, rather than detestation, 
" his unfortunate and horrible opinions." 

He died on the 1st of September, 1801, at Tamworth, 
where he resided for the last eight years of his life. He left 
behind him a reputation that is already well-nigh dead, a 
widow, and two sons. Charles, the eldest, who was a cotton 
manufacturer at Shrewsbury, and Edward, who was a 
surgeon at Tamworth. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 



SOPHIA. AXD HABBIET LEE. 



Ts the last centurj John Lee, the actor, and in some sort 
dramatic author, did anything but flourish. A man of 
mean abilities, unbounded self-esteem, many sorrows, and 
an utterly abominable temper; he succeeded in making 
himself at one time pitied, and at another despised, by 
always having a grieyance with which to bore the theatrical 
world in villanously written pamphlets. 

The only good thing that is related of him, is that when 
he was manager of the Edinburgh theatre, he constructed 
some improved stage thunder in a remarkable manner. He 
procured a parcel of nine-pound shot, and put them in a 
wheel-barrow, to which was affixed a nine-pound wheel. He 
then had ridges fixed at the back of the stage ; and when 
dramatic emergencies required the deep rumblings of Jove, 
a carpenter trundled the artillery waggon backwards and 
forwards, over the ridges. The play was Lear ; and for a 
time this original apparatus answered well enough, but just 
as the unfortunate king was in the midst of braving the 
enraged elements, the carpenter's foot slipped, down he 
came, and awfiil was the crash that followed ; even yet more 
awful to the manager was the consequent uproar of the 
house. The stage being on a declivity, the balls swept 
down into the orchestra with a velocity as if they had been 
shot from cannon, and to escape them the venerable king 
leaped about with astonishing grace and agility. To add to 
the absurdity of the scene, the prostrate carpenter, unable 
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to recover his footing, lay before the crowded theatre, 
struggling about like a vast toad in convulsions. 

After having performed in a great many of the theatres 
of &reat Britain and Ireland, and after having been intro- 
duced to many of his country's prisons under circumstances 
of " temporary difficulty," John Lee died at Bath, in the 
year 1781, leaving behind him a disreputable name, some 
barbarous mutilations of some of our best dramatic works, 
and two daughters, Sophia and Harrriet. 

Both these women were gifted creatures, and without the 
advantages of poHte education made for themselves an 
honourable position in literature, and (quite as difficult an 
achievement for the poor daughters of an unsuccessful 
actor) a respectable place in the society of that Bath where, 
at the public and most fashionable assembties, the master of 
the ceremonies still commanded gallant gentlemen to desist 
from dancing, and to lead their partners about " to cpol.'' 
Sophia had much of the petulant and acrimonious temper 
of her father, and like him was not ashamed to publish to 
the world the particulars of her professional jealousies and 
quarrels. But in her favour it must be allowed that her 
early education had been neglected, and that she had never 
experienced those pure domestic influences which are the 
best aids to the formation of woman's character. The 
commencement of her life resembled Miss Dorrit's.. She 
accompanied her father into the rules of a prison, and for 
eight years was the sharer and alleviator of the hardships 
of his confinement. 

Her first appearance before the public in a literary 
capacity, was in her thirtieth year (she was bom in 1750), 
when Mr. Colman brought out at the Haymarket Theatre, 
her weU-known and very successful comedy, named " The 
Chapter of Accidents." The proceeds of this play she 
wisely devoted to establishing herself in a more secure 
occupation than literature. She and her sister, under the 
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patronage of powerful friends, set up a school in Bath, 
called " Belvidere House," which met with so much pros- 
perity, that at the close of a little more than twenty years, 
they retired from business with an easy competence which 
enabled them to reside at CHfton, moving in the best circles 
of that agreeable place. It may be interesting to the school- 
mistresses of this generation to know that Miss Sophia 
Lee was so ill educated, that she was unable to read a 
French play. 

In 1784, Miss Sophia Lee published the first volume of 
" The Eecess, or a Tale of other Times," and soon after- 
wards she issued the rest of the work. Some authorities 
hold this story to be our first historical novel. Unques- 
tionably it is one of the earliest of the school, but, as waa 
remarked in a previous part of this work, Defoe has in our 
opinion a fair title to be regarded as the father of historical 
fiction. "The Eecess" is unartistic and faulty in the 
extreme ; the facts of history are not treated even with a pre- 
tence of respect ; and the structure of the tale is very 
clmnsy. Any novel reader who has been nurtured on Scott 
and Kingsley will be safe to fall asleep in a fair, honest, 
persevering attempt to get through its pages. Tet we 
know many elders now living who confess to having read it 
in their youthful days, over and over again, with enchained 
interest. And here and there can be found an old gentle- 
man who declares, with a voice of angry defiance, that all 
modem novels are wretched trash, and that no fiction worth 
reading has been written since the publication of Miss 
Lee's " Eecess." 

In 1796, Miss Lee's tragedy, called " Almeyda, Queen of 
GJrenada," was produced at the Drury Lane Theatre. It 
was dedicated to Mrs. Siddons, who performed the part of 
Almeyda, the Queen, and it was a decided success as &r afl 
public approbation was concerned ; and that being saidi th^ 
merciftil critic would say no more« 
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In the next year Miss Harriet Lee, the younger of the 
two Bisters, published the first volume of her ^' Canterbury 
Tales," which very generally received, as also they merited, 
public attention and praise. Of the entire series of those 
powerful stories, two only were from the pen of Sophia, 
and they are " The Young Lady's Tale, or the Two Emilys," 
and " The Clergyman's Tale." 

In 1808, the Miss Lees gave up their school, and retired 
to enjoy the remainder of their days in the enjoyment of 
their honourably earned wealth. After this relinquishment 
of her scholastic position, Sophia made two more Hterary: 
appearances before the world. The first was on the occa- 
sion of publishing " The Life of a Lover," in six volumes, 
a novel written in early life, which, in spite of its length 
and feebleness, we are inclined to place above "The 
Becess," because every now and then the reader finds in it 
scraps of forcible description and effective painting. The 
last production of Miss Lee's pen was a comedy, entitled 
"The Assignation," produced at Drury Lane, in 1807. 
The piece was not so fortunate as its predecessors, for it 
was only performed once, the public thinking that much of 
the satire was aimed at popular characters, and therefore 
naturally evincing displeasure. 

Sophia Lee died at Clifton, on the 13th of March, 1824. 

Having enumerated the chief incidents of Sophia's 
literary career, we must now pay the like attention to 
Harriet. In 1786, she made her debut with a novel in five 
volumes, entitled " The Errors of Innocence," a copy of 
which we have never seen, and therefore (though the 
sejuitur would not strike many reviewers) we cannot pass 
a critical judgment upon it. And in 1787, her comedy, 
entitled " The New Peerage ; or, our Eyes may deceive us,'* 
was performed at Drury Lane Theatre, with satisfSEictoiy 
success. 

Ill 1797, appeared her second novel, n^med **Qlmk 
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Lennox; or, the Distressed Widow," published on '^the 
fnibscription plan," which is now, for the dignity of 
authorship, happily gone out of date. Harriet was fortu- 
nate in obtaining a powerftil band of subscribers, for in the 
published list there are the names of the Princess of Wales, 
ten duchesses, three marchionesses, nine countesses, and a 
long string of titled ladies, who were well-known in the 
~£a«bionable world of that period. The book was dedicated 
to the Duchess of York ; and the dedicatory letter to that 
august lady is so characteristic of the times that we in- 
sert it. 

To 

H. B. H. THE Duchess or Toek. 
'f Madam, 

''As a British subject, in the most ample sense of 
the word, it is totally unnecessary for me to recapitulate 
the many virtues for which your Boyal Highness is so emi- 
nently distinguished ; it would add nothing to the present 
knowledge of society, nor would it increase that beatified 
refulgence which those virtues have ihrovm on aj^latiding 
myriads. To merit the plaudits of the good is the strongest 
sublunary incentive to virtue ; and if the voluntary effusions 
of a generous nation may be considered as a suitable reward, 
then is your Boyal Highness abundantly compensated, since 
to every degree of merit due to super-eminence in virtue, is 
added the voluntary and universal approbation of every 
subject of the empire ; nor can Fame confer a more exalted 
panegjrric on your character than by proclaiming that 
the most estimable of the daughters of Britain are proud 
to emulate your virtues. But no language is adequate 
to depict that amiable conduct in domestic life, which 
cannot fail to secure the permanenci/ ofyov/r Boyal Consorfs 
affection. 

"Por the continuance of these inestimable blessings. 
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accept, most amiable Princess, tHe deyout and fervent 
prayer of, 

"Your Eoyal Highnesses 
" Gratefdlly obliged, 
^^ Most faithful, and 

" Deyoted humble servant, 

"Maboabet Lee." 

It may well surprise any one that the writer of this 
foolish letter .was able to produce a series of tales, which 
haye been declared by a competent authority to stand " on 
the yerge of the very first rank of excellence," and one of 
which was reproduced by Byron in his tragedy called 
" Werner." Yet such was the case. These tales began to 
make the acquaintance of the world in 1797, under the name 
of " The Canterbury Tales." Two of the series, as has been 
already stated, were by Sophia ; but aU the others were by 
Harriet. Byron, who was passionately fond of works of 
fiction, and could enthusiastically admire the yery worst, 
read, whep only fourteen years of age, " Kruitzner ; or, the 
German's Tale," and he was so deeply affected by it that he 
made it the subject-matter of "Werner," and even used 
much of its language, verbatim as it came from H£|.rriet 
Lee's pen. The more unkind of his lordship's judges avowed 
that his tragedy was very inferior to the lady's novel. 
Writing from Eavenna, at the date of October 9, 1821, to 
Mr. Murray, Byron said, "Don't forget to send me my 
first act of * Werner^' (if Hobhouse can find it among my 
papers), send it by post (to Pisa) ; and also cut out Har- 
riet Lee's * German Tale,' from the * Canterbury Tales,' and 
send it in a letter also. Ihegan that tragedy 1815." 

In 1795, if not earlier, Miss Harriet Lee submitted a 
play called " The Mysterious Marriage, or the Heirship of 
Eoselva," a play in three acts, to Mr. Colman, who, after 
due consideration, declined to place it on the stage ; and 
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without a doubt his decisiou was a wise one. For tbree yean 
the manuBcript remained in the hands of the authoress, and 
then in 1798, she, with the restlessness inseparable from disap- 
pointment, published the unrepresented and rejected drama. 
She would have consulted better for her fame, if she had 
allowed it to remain in obscurity. 

The last of Harriet Lee's publications issued from the press 
in the year 1826, about two years after her sister's death. 
Before Lord Byron made the "German's Tale'* the subject of 
" Werner," the authoress had herself dramatised that story. 
Immediately Byron's tragedy appeared, Miss Lee felt it due 
to herself to make her own drama known, so that she might 
not be charged with imitating his lordship's imitation. 
" The Three Strangers," a play in five acts, was immediately 
offered (Nov. 1822), to the Covent Gktrden Theatre, and was 
accepted. It was not, however, acted till the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1825, when it was received with unquestionable dis- 
approbation, though such a story as it is based upon could 
not fail to interest. It is written in prose ; and there are 
many who will find amusement in comparing it with the 
rythmical version of Lord Byron. 

On these two ladies it is impossible to look without 
feelings of respect, and even of admiration. Neither of 
them married; yet it would be difficult to point to two 
sisters who are, or were, greater ornaments to their sex. 
By fJEiithful and affectionate exertions they endeared them- 
selves to their numerous pupils ; by persevering and honour- 
able industry they raised themselves from indigence to 
affluence ; and by their genius they produced works which 
delighted, instructed, and permanently influenced for the 
better, their generation — ^as well the most remarkable 
members of it, as the common herd. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



CLA.BA. BEETE. 



The writings of the authoress of "The Old English 
Baron," are so well known, at least by tradition, amongst 
novel readers, that, bad as they are, it would not be right 
to pass them over without notice. 

By birtli Clara Eeeve was respectably placed in the 
middle class, her father and grandfather having in their day 
been Suffolk rectors. Her father was rector of Ereston and 
Kerton, and curate of St. Nicholas, Ipswich ; and her grand- 
father was rector first of Storeham Aspal, and afterwards of 
St. Mary Stoke, in Ipswich. Her father, it would seem, did 
not reside on either of his livings, but, following what was 
the frequent custom of the time with country clergymen, 
lived in the principal county town, for the sake of society, 
and educational advantages for his family. 

The Eev. William Eeeve, (the rector of Ereston, &c., Ac.) 
although he was one of eight children, was blessed with 
easy circumstances, for, besides his church preferment, he 
had some property in right of his wife, who was, before her 
marriage,*a Miss Smithies, her father being Gfeorge the 
Eirst's goldsmith and jeweller. But the worthy clergyman 
having just as numerous a family as his father, did not at 
his death leave a very ample provision for them. Upon his 
demise his widow, with three daughters, removed to Col- 
chester for permanent residence. Clara made her ddbut in 
literature with a volume of very ordinary poems Indeed, 
published by subscription in 1769. Amongst the subscribers 
were most of the influential people in her native district of 
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Suffolk, and her poems were at the time perhaps calculated 
to excite provincial interest — certainly no other. The fol- 
lowing lines will give a fair taste of the lady's muse. 

EPIGRAM.* 

" Wiih wliat glory aBsemble, what spirit advance, 
The militia of S— — ^k, the terror of France ! 
In tfieir new regimentals they strut and they bluster, 
In another three years we shall see how they muster. 
Do not think I intend to excite you to laughter, 
For a wise man, who knows what will happen hereafter, 
Foreseeing their actions, so many, so glorious. 
Is now planting laurels to crown them yictorious. 

Certainly the explanation of the note was requisite to 
make apparent the point of the epigram. "What queer crea- 
tures our great-grandfathers must have been to subscribe 
largely for a volume of such stuff ! And they did not fall 
into the absurdity of such conduct once in a while, but 
were continually furnishing guineas to stimulate th6 pro- 
ducers of bad verses. 

Miss Beeve's second appearance as an authoress was in 
1772, when she put forth under the title of " The Phcenix," 
a translation of Barclay's well known Argenis^ to which the 
fictitious literature of Europe is so much indebted. John 
Barclay was a Scotchman by parentage, but by birth and 
education a Frenchman. He was bom Jan. 28, 1582, and 
died August 12, 1621. His " Argenis," which was written 
in Latin, called forth from Grotius a scholarly compliment, 
in the following lines : — 

'^ Gente Caledonius Gallus natalibus hio est, 
Eomam Bomani qui docet ore loqui." 

" The Argenis " had already been twice translated from 
the Latin into English — the first time at the order of Charles 
the Eirst, by Sir Eobert le Grys and Thomas May ; and 

* In the year 1758, a f^entleman known to all his Mends by the epithet of the 
prophet, was planting a garden, and wrote to a Mend to send him all the different 
kinds of laurels ; he recelTed upwards of thirty sorts, which occasioned the ahove. 
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the second time by Eingsmill Long, in 1686. Miss Beeve 
supplied the world with a third English reading, and accom- 
plished the task respectably, but by no means brilliantly. 

But it was in 1777, five years after the publication of 
" The Phoenix," that Miss Eeeye published a storyJwhich,bad 
andutterlyabsurd as it is,'obtained a popularity which entitles 
its authoress to mention in these pages. Mr. Dilly, of the 
Poultry, bought the copyright of the tale for ten pounds, 
and published the first edition under the title of " The 
Champion of Virtue, a Gothic Story," and a second edition 
under the equally imposing name of "The Old English 
Baron." 

" The Old English Baron, a Modem Story," was succeeded 
by "The Two Monitors," "The Progress of Eomance, 
through Times, Countries, and Manners," " The Exile, or 
Memoirs of the Count de Cronstadt," based on a novel by 
M. d'Arnaud, " The School for Widows," a novel ; " Plans 
of Education, with remarks on the System of other Writers," 
and " The Memoirs of Sir Eoger de Clarendon, a natural 
son of Edward the Black Prince ; with Anecdotes of many 
other Eminent Persons of the Pourteenth Century." 

" The Progress of Eomance" was published at Colche8ter,in 
1785, and is a book worthy of perusal, not that it gives 
correct information, or takes a comprehensive view of the 
subject, or contains just criticisms, but because it is a good 
picture of the field of reading open to the novel devourers 
of that time. The book itself is composed of four prose 
dialogues, called "Evenings," between Hortensius, So- 
phronia, and Euphrasia, and commences in the following 
style. 

EVENING I. 
" HOETBNSITJS, SOPHBONIA, EUPHBASTA. 

" ErpH. — Hortensius, I am proud of a visit from you, 
tho' I am ignorant of the motive to which I am indebted 
for it. 
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, " HoBT. — ^What madam, do you think that you can give 
H challenge, and go off with impunity P &c., &c." 

The result is that the trio employ twelve evenings in 
discussing, in Platonic fiEiflhion, the noveU then current in 
circulating libraries, having first made mention of the 
principal romances and their dates. Euphrasia is Miss 
Beeve herself, and when the conversation touches on her 
translation of the '' Argenis," that classical personage makes 
contemptuous allusions to all the critics who have been 
unkind to ''The Phoenix." Besides, the works and 
writers treated of in the preceding pages, Euphrasia and 
her friends pass judgment on Mrs. Lennox's "Eemale 
Quixote,'* published in 1752, and that lady's " Henrietta^* and 
" Maria,^^ Dr. Shehbeare's " Marriage Act," in the second 
edition called "Matrimony," and his "Lydia^ or Filial 
Piety." " The Card," * a work by a notorious clergyman, 
mitating the styles of different eminent novel-writers, 
"Pompeythe Little," "Peter Wilkins," Mrs. Sheridan's 
"Sidney Biddulph," Dr. Hawksworth's "Almena and 
Harriet," and Dr. Langhome's " Soliman and Almena," in 
imitation of " Easselas," Mrs. Brooke's " Lady Catesby's 
Letters," and her " Lady Julia Mandeville " and " Enrily 
Montague," " Sir George Ellison,'" " Sir Charles Beaufort," 
« John Bunde, Esq.," all three published in 1766, " The 
Fair American, or Emmora," published in 1767, " Lucy 
Watson," " The Life and Adventures of Common Sense," 
" Arthur O'Bradley," Mr. Mulsoe's " Callistus, or the Man 
of Fashion," Mrs. Cooper's "Exemplary Mother," Mr. 
Jenner's " Placid Man," Mr. Brooke's "Fool of Quality,'* 
and his " JuHet GreviUe," Mrs. Griffith's novels, "The 
Delicate Distress," " The Gordian Knot," " Lady Barton," 
and " Lady Juliana liarley," the " Letters from Altamont 
in Town to his Friends in the Country," " The History of 

* We believe <' The Card" was the first of the borkaqtieB of English 
novel writers. 
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Charlefii Wentworfch, Bsq^*' and a host of otbey equally 
forgotten books, . 

But it is the twice-chpistened ^i Old English Baron," 
which of all Miss Eeeve's productions is the only one now 
at aU read ; and it is a tale which, to one taking a compre- 
hensive view of fictitious literature is interesting and 
instructive. The novel had for generations pushed the old 
romance out of popular esteem, and for more than a century 
readers of fiction in their delight in studying pictures tru^ 
to life, scorned to he amused by the trifling and mummery 
of supernatural agencies. A party, however, of whidi 
Horace Walpole maybe regarded as. the head and chief| 
now rose to proclaim the excellenciesi of the old romance, 
and to call once more into use its impossible incidents and 
unimpressive terrors. "The Castle of Otranto" was 
published in 1764, and Mrs. BadcHfie's first romantic novel 
appeared in 1789. Between these two dates, in 1777, 
(books were not then published at the rate of thousands 
every season) came forth " The Old English Baron." 

The tale was dedicated to Bichardson's daughter, Mrs. 
Brigden, whom the authoress addresses, in the rotund and 
elegant phraseology of the period, as one "more soHcitous 
to deserve the acknowledgements of a grateful heart, than 
to receive them." In her pre&ce, Miss Eeeve candidly 
informed the pubHc of the sources from which the story 
was drawn, as well as the considerations which had influenced 
her in its composition. It was, to use her own words, "the 
Uterajiy ofispring of the * Castle of Otranto,' written upon 
the same plan, with a design to unite the most attractive 
and interesting circumstances of ancient Bomance and 
modem novel." But though in composing "The Old English 
Baron," she made, to some extent, Horace Walpole's 
romance her model, she intended to be no slavish copyist ; 
on the contrary, she proposed to take a decided step in 
Hidyance of heir master. It appeared to her that th^ super- 

TOL. I. T 
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natural forces employed in " The Castle of Otranto" were 
too extravcigcmt. She did not object to a little ghostly horror, 
but it must be within bounds; she was willing to be amused 
by the incredible if she could believe it; but such astounding 
fabrications as Walpole's, no excitement of imagination 
could enable her to regard for one moment as £Eu;ts. " Sad 
the story,^ she says, in her prefEice in reference to the 
" Castle of Otranto " " been kept within the utmost verge of 
probability^ the effect had been preserved, without losing 
the least circumstance that excites or detains the attention. 
For instance, we can conceive, and allow of the appearance 
of a ghost ; we can even dispense with an enchanted sword 
and helmet ; but then they must keep within certain limits of 
credibility.^^ Miss Beeve, therefore, confined her imagination 
to sepulchral groans arising at stated periods, and to re« 
markable dreams, and, with these exceptions, admitted into 
her most improbable story no statement that the most 
prosaic lover of fact could cavil at, as being impossible. 
Strange evidence this — how impossible it is to re-animate 
the dead bones of the old romance ! Here is a writer who 
was especially interested in effecting the resuscitation, 
declaring that galvanic effect, let it be attended by ever so 
much muscular action, would not induce beholders to believe 
in it as veritable and healthy life, — ^in other words, that no 
art could enable the machinery of the old romance to win 
that support without which every literature must die— the 
credence and respect of its readers. 

More of Clara Beeve we need not say. TJngifted with 
imagination, or language, or extensive reading, or good taste, 
she occupies a place amongst popular writers of the lowest 
grade. Her information was scanty, her diction constrained 
and mean, and the characters which people her pages are 
no more like men and women, than the cheapest Dutch 
dolls are like children. That « The Old English Baron " 
was only seventy years ago esteemed by critics an excellent 
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work of fiction, and became very popular, are facts that 
most forcibly declare the advance made during the last two 
generations in education and general intelligence. 

Miss Beeve's quiet and comparatively uneventful life 
closed in her native town, Ipswich, on the 3rd of December, 
1803, in the seventy-ninth year of her age. She was buried 
in St. Stephen's churchyard, in that prosperous and goodly 
borough. 



T 2 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 



BXSMT XAOEEirZIB. 



The best memoir of Henry Mackenzie is that written by 
Sir Walter Scott, who in his grateful affection for the 
author of the " Man of Feeling," and out of politeness to 
the old man who was still living, fisuled to perform honestly 
his biographic duties, by substituting pompous eulogy for 
candid criticism, and by indulging in complaisant compli- 
ments when there was need of censure. But Sir Walter 
was a Scotchman, and patriotism compelled him to represent 
Mackenzie as the equal of Addison, Eichardson, and 
Sterne, just as the same sentiment had induced him to place 
Smollett on the same level with Yielding, in respect 
of descent, education, and intellect. Sir Walter, moreover, 
was something better than a mere Scotchman, he was a man 
endowed with a large amount of chivalric love and venera- 
tion for " the fathers " of his generation, for the men 
whom a general fair repute, joined to venerable years and 
decorous manners, distinguished as the " elders of the land." 
When, therefore, he was called upon, in his young and 
growing fame, to state his opinion of the literary achieve- 
ments of the grand old man he had looked up to from 
boyhood, he was disposed to applaud rather than condemn ; 
and even when his judgment reproved him for the warmth 
of his praise, he re-assured himself with reflecting, that 
under the circumstances to refrain from causing pain was 
the part of good taste, and to flatter was a duty. Still at 
this date, when Mackenzie has long been dead, and his 
courteous biographer has long been in his grave, we feel 
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that it would have been well had the latter been lenM 
extravagantly kind. 

On the 25th of July, 1746, the unfortunate Prince 
Charles Stuart landed in Scotland, and on the 19th of 
August following, he raised his standard. On that same 
19th of August, Henry Mackenxie raised in Edinburgh his 
first infkntile cry, to let the world know that he too was 
entitled to make a little fuss, and to grumble at men's 
ways. His parents were of the middle class of society, his 
&ther being a Dr. Joshua Mackensie, and his mother 
having) as the eldest daughter of Mr* Bose, of Kilravock^ 
some claims to antiquity of descent. 

After having received an education ab the High*school 
and University of Edinburgh, Henry Mackeneie wm 
articled to a Mri Inglis of Eedhall, for the purpose of 
learning exchequer business, a department of the law 
where as an attorney, he would meet with the fewest oppo^ 
nents to his success. In 1766, he proceeded to London to 
complete his legal studies. Of course, in the capital he met 
with friends (what articled clerk does notP) who urged 
him to give up the thought of applying to the humble 
vocation of a Scotch attorneyi and to prepare himself for 
the English bar, and the English bench. At first he was 
tickled with the complimentary proposal, and would fain 
have acted upon the advice ; but his family dissuaded him 
firom so mad a scheme, and he was sensible enough to obey 
their wise counsels. He returned to Edinburgh^ entered 
into partnership with his old master, Mr. Inglis, and 
eventually succeeded that gentleman in the oifice of attorney 
for the Crown. 

Henry Mackenzie went to London in 1766, with some 
slight literary reputation, for his tragedy, " The Prince of 
Tunis," was acted with success in Edinburgh, when he was 
about eighteen years old, in the year 1768. He^ therefore, 
commenced authorship early enough* 

After filing in his native city. for good aadfiy»bewas 
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for many years as industrious a workman in literature as 
the demands of his clients allowed him to be. 

In 1771, was published his most famous'novel, '^ The Man 
of Feeling.'* If success — ^the success indicated by a publisher's 
account books, is to be the standard of literary excellence, 
then, indeed, few better books than " The Man of Feeling" 
hare ever been written. It was seized on with avidity by all 
classes, and all who read it were delighted with it. It was 
commenced when the author was in a Shandean fever, and 
burned to outstrip Sterne. Without any disguise as to 
who his model was he opened his vapid tale with a scene 
in which Yorick*s manner was broadly caricatured, but 
which was not illumined by one feint spark of that jester's 
piquant wit. But the wit of the original was not what 
Mackenzie wished to reproduce ; he only desired to mimic 
"the sentimentality," the tear-dribbling, the crying over dead 
donkies. The hero was " The Man of Feeling ;" and he 
must be a strange mortal who would not rather have for a 
companion the most obdurate ruffian, than that same man of 
feeling ! At that time, however, society was in the very 
hottest of its admiration for Sterne : and the masses of 
readers, not such educated and discriminating judges as 
now, were ready to receive any author with fevour who was 
infected with the universal mania, and honestly did his best 
to make them weep when there was no appropriate occasion 
for tears. Mackenzie, moreover, had one fair title to the sup- 
port of a public taste, daily becoming more refined, — ^in 
the moral purity of his pages. " The Man of Feeling" 
was free &om indecent pictures and coarse expressions: 
good women could read it without suffering the anguish of 
a blush of shame, and bad ones were content to study 
" The Sentimental Journey " in their private closets, and in 
public to declare their admiration of their favourite author 
by enlarging on the moral book that had just been sent 
forth by the Shandean school. 

The success of this wretched imitation of the worst 
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points of a bad model, was so great that it aroused the 
cupidity of a young clergyman named Eccles, who boldly 
proclaimed himself the author of " The Man of Feeling." 
As evidence of the truth of his asseition, he produced a 
manuscript copy of the novel, in his own writing, with 
blottings, erasures, and interlineations. The impostor 
resided at, and was well known in Bath, and it was in ^* his 
own country '* that he first uttered the lie. For a time his 
fraud was not suspected, and he was f&ted by the wealthy 
and great as '' a man of genius ;" but gradually the news 
travelled to the north, and as soon as Cadell and Strachan 
(Mackenzie's publishers) heard of it, they gave a flat 
contradiction to the impudent falsehood, on which 
the folly of the young man was justly punished by the 
contempt of all who knew him. His death, however, made 
amends to society for this act of dishonour ; for he perished 
in the river Avon, while attempting to save the life of a 
fellowrcreature. The Gentleman's Magazine, for September 
1777, contains an epitaph on Mr. Eccles, beginning— 

" Beneath this stone the Man o/FeeHng liee." 

Impostures similar to this one have been of firequent oc- 
currence in literature. Many will remember the number of 
aspirants to the honour of being supposed to have written 
Wolfe's Elegy on Sir John Moore. And only a year or 
so ago, a poor simpleton, residing in some mud-fog or other 
of an English county, proclaimed himself to his parish, the 
author of Mr. Hannay's excellent sea-novel, "Singleton 
Eontenoy." Information of the circumstance waa by " the 
next post " conveyed to Mr. Hannay, but that gentleman 
did not care to give a public contradiction to the absurd 
pretender. 

In 1773, Mackenzie published his " Man of the World,'* 
which was intended as a sequel to " The Man of Feeling." 
Unlike its predecessor it is not a copy of Sterne, but is in 
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nuuiy FM pectfl a iUereetly proper imiiatioti df Molding ftftd 
Smollett. 

In 1777, hii third and last novel, " Julia de Boubigtt*," 
wad published in a Series of letters. The material as well 
as the form of the work came from Bichardson. 

In 1776, our author married Fenuel, daughter of Sir 
Ludorick Grant of Grant, Bart., by Lady Margaret Ogilvy* 
Of this marriage the consequence was a large flunily, of 
which the eldest, Henry Joshua Mackenzie, rose to be ft 
judge of the Supreme Court of Session* 

At this time of his life Mackenzie was a member of a dub 
composed of some of the most gifted young mmi of the 
Scotch capital. On its lists were Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Craig, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Cullen, Mr* (afterwards 
Lord) Macleod, Bannatyne, Qeorge Hume, (afterwards Lca*d 
Wedderbum), and many other equally celebrated men. It 
was the custom at the meetings of this club for members to 
read papers composed by themselves in imitation of the 
^' Spectator." From this sprung the two des^i^edly short* 
lived periodical publications, under the guidance of Mac- 
kenzie, the "Mirror," and the "Lounger." The former 
commenced on the 27th of January^ 1779, and ended on the 
27th of May, 1780. The latter "was bom on the 6th of 
rebruary, 1785, and died cm the 6th of January, 1787. We 
have elsewhere expressed our didike, as a g^eral rule, to 
revivals) but of sll the literary revivals we know of none 
much more ghastly and unlifelike than these of the "Specta- 
tor," under the names of the " Mirror," and the *' Lounger." 
Mackenzie's contributions to these periodicals are as inferior 
to the papers of the " Spectator," as his novels were to 
the originals he copied from. 

In 1792, Mackenzie wrote several little political tracts, 
addressed to the lower orders, and urging them not to be 
led away by the doctrines of the French revolution. In 
1708) his pen produced a memoir of D]*» BlaoUodt, whieh 
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In 1812, he wi*6te the •* Life of John Home," which was 
published in & sepftmte volume, And also was prefiied to an 
edition of Home's works. This memoir is interesting to 
those who care fol* Mackenzie, as it gires a picture of the 
literary circles in which he passed his days. 

Amongst his Several dramatic pieces, Were a tragedy, 
called " The Spanish Father," and a comedy, named " The 
"White Hypocrite," which last was performed at the Theatre 
Eoyal, Covent Garden, once — and only once ! To help the 
reader to form an estimate of the merits of ** The "White 
Hypocrite," more need not be said. The curious may find 
it in the complete edition of its author's works, published in 
1808, through which weary eight volumes we have conscien^ 
tiously plodded our way. Let no man do likewise. 

To complete the list of Mackenzie's writings we ought to 
mention his contributions to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and the Siyhland Society, of both 
which societies he was an original member. Nor ought we 
to omit a political tract, " An Account of the Proceedings 
of the Parliament of 1784," which, gained the author the 
recognition of Mr. Pitt, and which was revised and cor- 
rected by that statesman's hand. Some years after the 
publication of this pamphlet, Mackenzie was presented 
with the lucrative office of* Comptroller of the Taxes for 
Scotland. 

Henry Mackenzie's life was a singularly fortunate one. 
With pooi^ talents, and no fitness save ambition for the pro- 
fession of an author, he achieved a brilliant reputation which 
" lasted out his time," at least in Edinburgh ; he enjoyed 
the intimate society of men celebrated for genius; he 
married well ; he had a first-rate business ; his eldest son 
distinguished himself; and his political respectability, and 
his infinitessimal political services were rewarded with 
wealth. He had, moreover, excellent health, and great 
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length of dajB wherein to enjoy deliberately his prosperity. 
Adored in his native capital as '^ the last link of the chain 
which connected the Scottish literature of the present age, 
with the period when there were giants in the land— the 
days of Bobertson, and Home, and Smith, and Hume, and 
Clerk, and Ferguson," he died on Friday, the 14th of 
January, 1881, in his 86th year. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 



THOMAS HOLCBOrT. 



- Ok the 10th day of December, 1745, old style, was bom 
in Orange-court, Leicester-fields, London, Thomas Holcroft. 
His fBkther was a shoemaker, having a shop in Orange-court, 
where he laboured at constructing the peculiar shoes then 
worn (for the sake of secure footing) by the chairmen of the 
town. The business was a poor one, and not sufficient to 
maintain a string of children belonging, to the industrious 
mechanic. It was necessary to throw out another line to 
catch fish. Sixty years afterwards, Thomas Holcroft said, 
when dictating his autobiography in the presence of death, 
"I have a faint recollection that my mother dealt in 
greens and oysters." 

' Take aU the miseries of David Copperfield*s childhood, 
make each tenfold more bitter than any that young gentle- 
man experienced, and then multiply their number by ten, 
and you wiU, if you take care to banish from your mind 
every thought of childish glee and frolic, arrive at what 
was the opening life of Tommy Holcroft. Such privations, 
such exposure, and such brutal treatment child has rarely 
gone through, to arrive at length at honourable fame. Most 
affecting are the reminiscences he had of his early career ! 

Poor as his parents were, they were ambitious for their 
children, and Tommy, ere he had reached his sixth year, had 
learnt not only to read, but also to play the violin, to the 
great wonder and edification of Orange-court. His uncle 
John, however, took alarm at the music, and exclaimed 
"do you mean to make a fiddler of the boy?" The 
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British mind has ever had a deeply-rooted contempt for 
violinists. 

Between his birth and the end of his sixth year the boy 
lived in a tolerable degree of comfort (or discomfort), for 
his father got by some means money to start as horse dealer 
and jobber, and so to attempt success in a line of life some- 
what above his vocation of cobbler. But Holcroft (father) 
failed, parted with his property, and went into Berkshire. 
When people just above the rank of labourers become 
bankrupts in country districts, they forthwith go to 
London ; and, vice versa^ London commoners under iimilftr 
circumstances go into the country. 

Lower and lower Holcroft and his family fell in didtrm. 
They became pedlars. " My father was so straitened in his 
circumstances," says Thomas, in his interesting autobio« 
graphy, " that my mother very soon after agreed to turn 
pedlar, hung a basket with pins, needles, tape, garters, and 
other small haberdashery, on her arm, and hawked them 
through the outskirts and neighbourhood of London, while 
I trotted after her. I might at first feel some disgust at 
this emplojrment ; but use soon reconciled me to it, as the 
following anecdote will show t— ^ 

" I cannot say what my father's employment was, while I 
and my mother were, what they emphatically term trmnpiny 
the villages, to hawk out pedlary. It may be presumed, how- 
ever, that it was not very lucrative, for he soon after left it, 
and he and iny mother went into the country, hawking 
their small ware and dragging me after them. They first 
went to Cambridge, and afterwards, as their hopes of sue- 
cess led them, traversed the neighbouring villages. Among 
these, we came to one which I thought most remarkably 
clean, well built, and unlike villages in general 5 my father 
said it was the handsomest in the kingdom. We must 
have been very poor and hard driven upon this occasion ; 
fot here it was that I was either encouraged or commanded. 
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one day to go by myself from house to house, mi beg. 
Young as I was, I had considerable readiness in making 
out a story, and on this day, my little inventive faculties 
shone forth with much brilliancy. I told one story at one 
house, another at another, and continued to vary my tale 
just as the suggestions arose ; the consequence of which 
was, that I moved the good country people exceedingly. 
One called me a poor fatherless child ; another exclaimed, 
'what a pity! I had so much sense!' a third patted my 
head, and prayed God to preserve me, that I might make a 
good man. And most of them contributed either by scraps 
of meat, farthings, bread and cheese, or other homely offer* 
ings, to enrich me, and send me away with my pockets 
loaded, I joyfully brought as much of my stores as I qould 
carry, to the place of rendezvous my parents had appointed, 
where I astonished them by again reciting the false tales I 
Jiad so readily invented. My father, whose passions were 
easily moved, felt a conflict of mind as I proceeded. I 
can now in imagination see the working of his features. 
' Grod bless the boy ! I never heard the like !' Then turning 
to my mother, he exclaimed with great earnestness — ' this 
must not be I the poor child will become a common-place 
liar ! A hedge-side rogue ! He will learn to pilfer ! Turn a 
confirmed ^vagrant ! Gto on the highway when he is older, 
and get hanged, He shall never go on such errands again.' " 
The father was unquestionably fond of his child, and 
showing his affection in true old EngHsh style, he treated 
him with a ferocious cruelty, beating him, puUing his hair 
out by the roots, and dragging him by the ears along the 
ground till they ran with blood. 

Having once taken to the hawking business, they kept to 
it for years. Holcroft and his boy, with the aid of one or 
two asses, and in times of prosperity a shambling pony, 
laden with all kinds of wares, traversed the country. Some- 
timesy Mrs. Holcroft accompanied them-^^sometimes she 
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retired to a garret in some city in the north, south, east, or 
west of England, and lived with her brats. " My father 
became by turns a collector and vender of rags, a hardware- 
man, a dealer in buckles, buttons, and pewter spoons ; m 
short, a trafficker in whatever could bring gain. But there 
was one thing which fixed his attention longer than any 
other, and which, therefore, I suppose he found the most 
lucrative, which was to fetch pottery from the neighbour- 
hood of Stow, in Staffordshire, and to hawk it through all 
the Worth of England. Of all other travelling, this was 
the most continual, the most severe, and the most intolera- 
ble. Derbyshire, Cheshire, Leicestershire, Nottingham- 
shire, "Warwickshire, the towns and cities of Birmingham, 
"Walsall, "Wolverhampton, Coventry, Derby, Burton-upon- 
Trent, Litchfield, Tamworth, Atherstone, Nuneaton, Lut- 
terworth, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, nay, as far up as "Warwick, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Daventry, Northampton, Newport 
Pagnell, Banbury, (I well remember its delicious cakes), 
and on the east, Stamford, in Lincolnshire, G-rantham, and 
in short every place within possible reach, or where pottery 
might be sold, received visits from my father, the asses, and 
poor me. * ♦ * ♦ I was not yet nine years old, but 
I had a variety of employments." 

To the child's other afflictions was added that of ill- 
health, for when about eleven years old, the wretched little 
wanderer was so oppressed with asthma, that for its relief 
he submitted to having an issue made on the inside of each 
leg below the knee ; and these issues he kept open, attend* 
ing to the dressings himself. The treatment was immediately 
beneficial and ultimately successful. Soon after this, being 
present at the Nottingham races, he conceived a desire to 
be a stable boy and take care of a race horse, an employ- 
ment unquestionably more attractive than that of stocking- 
weaving, to which he had been for a brief period appren- 
ticed* His endeavours to find an employer had a fortunate 
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result. " Mr. Woodcock examined me, asked my age, found 
I was light of weight, and, as I suppose, liking the answers 
I gave to his questions, to our very great joy agreed to 
take me on trial. In the course of my life, there have been 
several changes, that each in their turn greatly affected my 
spirits, and gave me advantages far beyond what I had 
ever enjoyed ; of these gradual elevations, this was the first. 
I should now be somebody. I should be entrusted with 
the management of one of that race of creatures that were 
the most admired and beloved by me ; I should be well 
clothed, wear a livery, which would show that I belonged 
to one of the great ; I should not only have food enough, 
but of that kind which was highly relishing to the appetite 
of youth ; and, in addition to all this, should receive an 
annual stipend. I jumped, as it were, from a precarious 
and mean existence, where I could not tell what worse 
might happen, into a permanent and agreeable employment. 
I had only to learn to ride, and perform the duties of a 
stable boy, of which I had no fear, for I supposed them far 
less difficult than I afterwards found they were." 

He had scarcely entered Mr. Woodcock's service, when 
he was thrown from a horse and nearly killed, for which 
grave misdemeanour his master discharged him. A Mr. 
Johnstone next took him into his stables, but quickly parted 
with him because he did not know his business. His next 
master was John Watson, with whom he became a favourite, 
and so signalized himself for pluck and skill in horseman- ' 
ship, that he was soon advanced to the honour of leading 
the gaUop, and the most vicious and unruly steeds were 
committed to him. 

It was now that he made himself remarkable by earnestly 
setting to work to educate himself. The book knowledge 
he acquired before his seventh year, had, during his vaga- 
bondage, gradually become less and less, for the Bible and 
a few ballads were the only Uteratuie he had possessed, and 
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he had been his own instruotor. But he bad w&t his be»rt 
on learning. A Kewmarket shoemaker, a shopmate of the 
child's father who had settled just then at Newmarket, lent 
him " Gulliyer's Travels," and the " Spectator." He " Uked 
Gulliyer*0 Travellers ten times the best ;" of course he did ! 
« The Whole Duty of Man," and Homeck's " Crucified 
Jesus," came into his hands and were fayourite study^ One 
day as he was passing a church door, he heard the music of 
a singing class ; he 'stepped in, listened, and evinced so 
much delight that one of the performers asked him to try 
his voice. He obeyed, and with such auecess, that he was 
induced to enrol himself among the party, engaging to pqr 
the master five shillings a quarter for instruction. Soon he 
became known in Newmarket as a lad quick at his book, so 
that a school-master of the place offered to admit him to 
his school and teach him gratis. But this good man w&B 
a drunkard^ and every afternoon was to be seen in the 
streets in such an ofiensive state of intoopoation, that his 
protege was ashamed of him, and went but three times to 
his school. The same man also taught him singing, gave 
him tuition in the rules of arithmetic, so that he mastered 
the Bule of Three and Practice, at an outlay, hov^ever, of 
another five shillings a quarter. So in all, he paid out of 
his little income of about four pounds, two for inatructiQ^ 

The boys at the stables around and in Newmarket were 
astonished, and indignant. They spread a rumour that 
Tommy Holcroft was going mad ; Tommy made anawar to 
the charge by being the best rider, as well as the best 
scholar, of them all. 

Ere long he grew dissatisfied with his position, and 
wished to go to London and obtain more educational advan- 
tages. "I despised my companions," he says, "for the 
grossness of their ideas, and the total absence of every 
pursuit in which the mind appeared to have any share." 

One momng be went np to his maater with an awkw«rd 
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air, as though desirous to make an important communica- 
tion, and jet a&aid to speak. John Watson said, ^' Well, 
Tom, what is the matter now ?" 

" Oh, sir, nothing much is the matter ; only I had just a 
word to say." 

" Well, well, don't stand about it ; let me hear." 

'' Nay, sir, it is trifle : I only came to tell you, I think of 
going to London." 

"To London?" 

^* Tes, sir, if you please." 

" When do you mean to go to London ?" 

" When my year is up, sir." 

" To London! What the plague has put that whim into 
your head P" 

" I believe you know my &ther is in London." 

"Well, what of that?" 

" We have written together, so it is resolved on." 

** Have you got a place ?" 

"I don't want one, sir, I could not have a better than I 
have." 

" And what are you to do ?" 

" I can't tell that yet, but I think of being a shoemaker." 

And a shoemaker he was. Hewasnot quite sixteen when 
he entered a cobbler's stall his father then kept in South 
Audley Street, and learned his business of a journeyman 
with praiseworthy industrf . Albeit his . superiors com- 
plained that his time was idled away in readmg. In 1764, 
lie went to Liverpool with his father. In 1765, he married 
in that town, and worked at his craft. ^' But the stooping 
positibn required in making shoes brought on a return of 
his old disorder, the asthma;" and as he hated trade, he 
made every effort to find out some other employment. 

Coming up to London, he entered the family of Mr. 
Granville Sharp, in a menial capacity — as a Utera/ry servant. 

But hia pata^nx dismissed him because be penasted in fs^ 
VOL. I. t; 
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quenting spouting societies. Turned into the streets without 
money, and, consequently, without friends, he was on tbe 
point of enlisting in the service of the East India Company, 
when he chanced to fall in with an acquaintance, who 
advised him to go on the stage. The advice was taken. 
Macklin, the actor, engaged him to join a company he was 
making for Dublin ; and forthwith the young man went to 
Ireland, the capital of which country he reached in 1770. 
The manager of the company cheated him, and finally dis- 
charged him. For a few weeks he acted with another 
company at Mossop's Theatre, in Dubli^i ; hut as he could 
not get sufficient remuneration from the bankrupt manager, 
he returned to England in 1771. Immediately he got aa 
engagement with a strolling company at Leeds ; but he wfls 
not long a member of it, for the association was in great 
pecuniary and general disorder. He next joined the com- 
pany of the Kembles, at Hereford, the manager of which 
was the &.ther of Mrs. Siddons. A difference with old Mi. 
Eemble occasioned Holcroft to leave this company and join 
another that performed at Birmingham, and in the North of 
England. While in this company he married a second 
time. By this marriage he had two children, William and 
Sophy; the latter was bom in 1775, shortly after which 
event Mrs. Holcroft died. It was in 1775, when at Cocker- 
mouth, that he wrote the following letter to Garrick : — 

" I know of no exouse that I can make for the impeortinence of 
this address^ but my feelings. They press hard upon me, they are not 
to be withstood. Tliey have told me that your sympathetic heart sighs 
for the distressed, and weeps with the child of sorrow. I belieye they 
told me the truth. 

''I am a strolling comedian, have a wife and family, for whom I 
would fain provide, but have sometimes, notwithstanding the strictest 
economy, found the task a very difficult one. I am now near three 
hundred mUes from London, in a company that must, in aU human 
probability, soon be dispersed ; my wife lying in at an inn, and in cii^ 
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cunuiianoes thftt I cannot describe. I do not wish to eat the bread of 

idleness; I neither know, nor wish to know anything of luxury ; and a 

trifling salary would make me affluent. I have played in the country 

with applause, and my friends, I am afraid, have flattered me ; some of 

them have ranked me among the sons of genius, and I have, at times, 

been silly enough to believe them. I have succeeded best in low comedy 

and old men. I understand music very well, something of French and 

fencing, and have a very quick memory, as I can repeat any part under 

four lengths at six hours' notice. I have studied character, situation, 

dress, deliberation, enunciation, but above all, the eye and the manner ; 

and have so far succeeded, as to be entirely at the head of my profession 

here in all those characters which nature bAs in any way qualified me for. 

I am afraid, sir, you think by this time that I have undertaken to write my 

own panegyric. That, however, is far from my intention ; neither do I 

wish for employment in any but a very subordinate situation. My wife is 

a good fifn^ire, but timidity would always place her behind a queen at your 

theatre. If you were to find me capable of anything better than an 

attendant, to your judgment I would cheerfully accede. If you do not 

choose to employ my wife, but would only engage me, I think we should 

both remember it with that enthusiasm of gratitude with which good 

minds are oppressed when they receive favours which they have no 

possible means of returning. 

'' I am, sir, your very humble servant, &c. 

" Cockeimouth, in Cumberland, 

" June 1st, 1775. 

*' At the house of George Bowes, hatter." 

At the time of writing this letter he Was in Booth's 
company, where for a weekly stipend of seventeen or 
eighteen sliillingB he performed all the old men and principal 
low comedy characters, was the sole accompaniment to all 
songs on his fiddle in the orchestra, instructed the young 
performers in singing and music, wrote out the diflferent 
casts or parts in every new comedy, and furnished the theatre 
with several pieces from his own pen (which he never 
published.) 

He now left Booth's and joined Bates's company, and 

while in it commenced his friendship with Shield, the cele-* 

brated composer (then one of the band attached to the 

company), with the poet Cunningham (a fellow actor), and^ 

• whilst at Stockton-upon-Tees, with Bitson, the antiquarian^ 

and author of a " Treatise on Animal Food." 

V 2 
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BefoTO Holoroft left Cockermouth, liia wife died. 

After jean of poverty and wretchedness as on itinerant 
he found himself in London in the year 1777 ; and after 
going through countless vexations and sufferings in the 
capital, succeeded in getting an engagement at the Droij 
Lane Theatre (then under the management of Sheridan), at 
twenty shillings a week. Ere long his salary was increased 
to five and twenty shillings, and in 1780, (when, he made « 
pari of a foolish recruit in '* The Gamp") to thirty shiUinga. 
Acting, however, was not his only employment, for he now 
commenced being author in earnest, in the composition of 
farces and slight afker|piece8. He also published an elegy on 
the death of Foote, who expired October, 1777, wrote theaiarir 
oal articles for the ** Westminster Magazine," was secretary 
to the theatrical fund, with a salary of £10 per annum, and 
supplied songs to Yauxhall,' amongst which was " Down the 
Bourne and through the Mead." On one occaaion Holcroft 
happened to hear a gentleman in the coffee room of the 
White Conduit House, pedantically assert that this popular 
ballad peculiarly illustrated the tenderness and poetry of 
the Scotch, and that no living writer could imitate it. 

On coming to town Holcroft married for a third time. 

In 1780, appeared, in two small volimies, his first novel, 
^' Alwyn, or the G^tleman Comedian," which was not very 
well received. The " Monthly Beview" called it " a vulgar 
narrative of uninteresting occurrences.** Holcrofb fdt this 
criticism keenly, for ^* cutting up" waa not so universal aa 
experience as it is now. About this time also he wrote 
imder the name of William Vincent, Esq., of G^ray's Inn, 
an account of the riots of 1780. 

In 1781, came out at Covent Garden his first comedy 
called " Duplicity," the success of which was only removed 
from a failure by his getting £100 firom the theatre for it, 
and something else from the booksellers. In 1781, and in 
1782, he published a poem called ^ The Sceptio,** and ** The 
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Family Picture/* a collection of tales, partly compiled and 
partly original. In 1783 he went to Paris, where he sub- 
feifited as news collector to the "Morning Herald," and 
literary correspondent to John Bivington, the publisher. 

Before leaving England, he committed to Mr. Colman, 
then manager of the Ha3anarket Theatre, *^ The Noble 
Peasant," an opera, which was accepted, and for which he 
obtained £100, but its success was by no means complete. 
Holcroft's next piece, " The Choleric Fathers/* came out at 
Oorent Ghu*den. 

In 1784, " The Marriage of Figaro," by Beaumarchais, 
came out in Paris. Holcroft again lefb England (to which 
he had returned), went to Paris, and by the assistance of 
his own memory, and that of his friend Bonneville, carried 
the words from the mouths of the actors to his rooms, where 
he put them on paper, and adapted them to an English 
audience, under the title of " The Follies of the Day.'* This 
piece was so successful that Holcroft was rewarded with 
£600, besides a considerable stun for the copyright. 

In 1787, his " Seduction" appeared, and met with great 
applause; and in 1789, his translations of the King of 
Prussia's works, in twelve or thirteen volumes, and of the 
Essays of Lavater, were published. For the former he 
received £1,200 ! ! ! 

In 1790, appeared at Covent Garden "The Gterman 
Hold ; " and in the beginning of 1791, " The School for 
Arrogance." 

His next play was " The Eoad to Euin," which, says 
Hazlitt, " carried his fame as a dramatic writer to every 
comer of the kingdom where there was a play-house." Hie 
profits he received from it were in aU twelve or thirteen 
hundred pounds ! ! ! But his good fortune came attended 
with severe domestic trial. In 1790 his wife died ; and ia 
the previous year his only son, and favourite child, on whom 
be had lavished all the care of paternal love, robbed him of 
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forty poundfl, ran away from home, and got on board a sliip 
bound for the West Indies. Holcrofib immediately got upon 
bis track, pursued him down to Peal, and found him on 
board the " Fame," Captain Carr, then lying in the Downs. 
Hearing his father's voice, the lad (only sixteen years of 
age) retired to a dark part of the steerage, and not daring 
to meet the gaze of his parent, found courage to put aa 
end to his own existence. 

In 1792, appeared Holcroft's " Anna St. Ives," a novel, 
in seven volumes. And in 1794, was published the first 
part of " Hugh Trevor," the remainder of which novel came 
out in 1797. How should we like Dickens to foUow the 
example of Sterne and Holcroft, and allow years to intervene 
between the first and concluding parts of his works ? 

The year 1794 was memorable to Holcroft, because in it 
he was incarcerated on a charge of high treason. 
The only grounds for the absurd proceeding were that he 
was a member of the " Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion," and was known as a favourer of the revolutionary spirit 
that had arisen in France. He was confined for two months 
in Newgate, and was then honourably acquitted because 
there was no definite charge of any kind to bring agaiost 
him. But the folly and injustice of his confinement did not 
prevent him from being vilified by the mean agents of the 
panic-party. He was stigmatised as an acquitted felon, and 
avoided by many as one tainted with that horrible and vague 
crime — ^treason. He never recovered in character from the 
effect of this malevolent and ludicrous transaction. His 
oppressors deprived him of his liberty because he was that 
hated thing — a radical ; and, having done him that wrong, 
they never forgave him. 

In 1794, " Love's Frailties,'* came out at Covent Grarden, 
" The Deserted Daughter," appeared in 1795 ; " The Man 
of Ten Thousand," in 1796 ; " The Force of Eidicule," in 
1797} and "Knave or Not," ia 1798. After this he 
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brought out other pieces, " He's much to Blame," " Th^ 
Inquisitor," &c., &c., but of his later productions many were 
either comparative or entire failures ; and it is not too much 
to say, that their want of success may with justice be 
entirely attributed to political persecution. 

JxL 1797, his lather died. Holcrofb had always a great 
love for him, even in childhood when the victim of his 
violent temper; and he ever, as he rose in the world, 
cherished and protected him. The old man was buried in 
Peavor churchyard, near Knutsford, where his son erected a 
tombstone to his memory, bearing the following inscription : 
" Here lies the body of Thomas Holcroft, who departed this 
life in 1797, aged eighty. He was a careful father, a kind 
husband, and an honest man." 

Prom the 22nd of June in 1798 to March 1799, Holcroft 
kept a journal,'^ the perusal of which is calculated to amuse, 
if nothing more. It shows him enjoying the society of 
Professor Person, Dr. Moore, Godwin, Eogers (the poet), 
Colman, Opie, Phillips (Monthly Magazine), Dr. Geddes, 
George Dyer, Sir William Beechey (the portrait painter), 
Dr. Parr, Colonel Barry, the celebrated Attwood, Sir 
Prancis Burdett, Erskine, Q-irtin (the father of water-colour 
artists), and many others of greater or less repute. 

Soon after his father's death, Holcroft's affairs became so 
involved from the failure of an unwise speculation that he 
was obliged to sell his effects. Having parted with his books 
and pictures, he left England for Hamburg in May, 1799, 
in the hope of maintaining himself there by sending over 
translations to the theatres and booksellers. Before quitting 
his native shores, however, he yet once again married, al- 
though he was fifty-three years of age. The name of his 
last choice was Louisa Mercier, the sister of his intimate 
friend. "While at Hamburgh, he visited Klopstock, Voss, 
Sander, and others ; and he applied himself industriously to 
the study of Gferman literature, with the most important 
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works of which he had already formed a fWmiliftr aequaiil- 
tanoe. Though he was able to see in '^ that Kjostf who is 
at present so much admired in Germany/' no merit save 
that of ''a jargonist," yet his critical judgment must be 
mentioned with respect for having early discovered and 
led Englishmen to admire the excellence of Gk)ethe and 
Schiller. 

After remaining a year in Hamburgh he moved to Paris, 
where he resided two years, occupied in collecting materials 
for '' His Travels in France/' which he published in 1804 : a 
work full of information and adroitly communicated anec- 
dote. Phillips gave him £1,500 for the copyright ; and the 
sum was not too great a one. Holcroft began life with hard 
work, and to the day of his death he did not desist from 
exertion. He returned to England in 1803, and with his 
brother-in-law, Mercier, undertook the establishment of a 
printing-house. But this scheme for making mon^ did 
not answer, and the demands of creditors necessitated the 
disposal of the ofiice. While abroad, or after his return to 
England, he brought out six more dramatic pieces, all of 
which, with one exception, were successM. The one that 
was condemned, was his last, '' The Vindictive Man.'' The 
disappointment was a severe blow ; but the very disaster he 
made use of to grace the dedication of it to his daughter-* 
Miss Holcroft, the once popular novelist. 

" To my daughter Fanny, 

<< To you, my dear, I inscribe this comedy, because you 
appeared, nay, was partial enough, to admire the scenes, 
progressively as they were written, and the play, when it 
became a whole. I inscribe it to you, because you have 
dedicated your talents, by your literary efforts, to the cause 
of morality, and have need of that patient resignation to 
which every writer is doomed. I inscribe it to you, and in 
this sense to my whole family, with sympathetic texKlemess, 
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an a Bolitarjr testixnoiij of true and ardent affection; 
as Bucbi I am well perauaded, jou will all receive it, 
though it haa been publicly condemned. You will re« 
member the giyer; and the gift, though barreUi will be 
welcome," 

Beaidea ^the plajra that have been named, Holcroft pub- 
Hahed after his return to England, *^ The Theatrical Becor. 
der/' in two volumes, a small volume of poems, '' Tales in 
verse,*' and the novel of ^* Brian Perdue," 

His health, which for years had been very bad, now corn- 
pletely broke down ; asthma and complicated derangement 
of the ^gestive organs dragging him into the grave. But 
the agonies of his firame did not subdue his mind. During 
the last two months of his illness, when he could no longer 
rise from his bed, and when every effort to apeak was almost 
convidsive, he dictated the account of his life up till his 
fifteenth year. The graphic pictures, the calm morality, and 
the simple poetry of this autobiography, suggest the memory 
of the last illness of Fielding, who, like Holcroft, endea« 
voured to forget his death-pangs in application to his art, 

The curtain fell on this keen, earnest, and pure*minded 
man's [career on Thursday, March 28, 1809, in the sixty* 
fourUi year of his age. As a pedlar, a stable-boy, a shoe- 
maker, a stroUing-player, and author, he had worked — ^and 
in each of these vocations had striven heroically. He died 
poor, but he made many rich ! 

Throughout life Holcroft was a man of pure tastes. At 
Newmarket he spent his earnings in acquiring information, 
and when he became a comparatively prosperous man he 
never squandered money on vicious or unworthy pursuits. 
He never gambled or made bets. His £ivourite pastime 
was billiards, but he never played for more than a shilling a 
game; the custom of the biUiard-rooms required him to 
play for a stake. In his bouse (^ strict economy was prao< 
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tised ; wine lie took with great moderation^ and his &xe in 
every respect was simple. His only expensive tastes were 
pictures (on which he fooled away considerable sums) and 
horses ; — ^when he was [in luck, he always had a high-blooded 
steed. SUs political opinions were new to the world, and 
therefore terrible; he disapproved of war, he believed in the 
equality of man, he loathed tyrants; — ^but he was of too 
philosophic a mind to advise rash measures; loving peace he 
wished to attain it without war, and his fervent desire for 
the advent of universal justice made him especially anxious 
that the oppressed should not be guilty of doing to their 
enemies, as they would not be done unto. But how was an 
ignorant and selfish generation to understand such a man ? 
how should people who confounded philanthropy with high 
treason see with the eyes of such a clear sighted one ? The 
world knew him not ;~-so the passionate railed at, and the 
timid feared, and all wronged him whose life was peace- 
M though it was a series of struggles amid stormy 
scenes. 

As the subject matter of the novel is human interests, 
we find political questions introduced into it at a very early 
date. When authors of fiction turned from love, their first 
topic, to look for other material to work on, they dis- 
covered few subjects that were altogefher devoid of political 
relations. Attacks on dissolute country squires, ignorant 
and oppressive pi:iests, dishonest lawyers, and a thousand 
other social nuisances which novelists satirically sketched, 
were assaults on the established order of things, and there- 
fore iin expression of radical (or in the delicate language 
of our times, liberal) views. Then came the discussions of 
moral and religious dogmata, the defences of our 
established church, and the onslaughts on the Boman 
Catholic heresy, that rendered the pages of Meld- 
ing, Smollett, and Bichardson, so instructive to their 
generation. But the first regular political English novels^ 
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fictions that from their .commencement had in view the 
inculcation of certain opinions with regard to humai^ 
institutions, were those which, for the propagation of those 
philanthropic sentiments ihat introduced the French 
Bevolution, came frpm the pen of Bage,* Holcroft, and 
G-odwin» 

What the philosophy of these writers was it is needless 
to state, for, be it for better or worse, every child amongst 
us is well acquainted with its tenets. Those who shall 
ransack in their' libraries for "Anna St. Ives," and "Ilugh 
Trevor," on perusing the pages of those books, will find 
wrapped up in stories built after the models of Bichardson 
and SmoUett, many powerM passages, and many expressions 
of prejudice that will provoke a smile. It was Holcroft's 
business to lash the vices of the "haristocracy." Usually 
he performed his task with judgment and adroitness, but 
now aud then his dislike of authorities seduced him into 
drawing sufficiently ludicrous pictures, his indignation at 
this day being rather humorous than terrible to look upon. 

Here is a characteristic description of a bishop. 

" I had scarcely spoken before my lord the bishop entered, 
and with him as two supporters — Heavens! who? The 
president of the college where I had been educated; and 
the tutor, whose veto had prevented me from taking my 
degrees. 

" In the life of every man of enterprise there are moments 
of extreme peril. In an instant, and as it were by en- 
chantment, I saw myself surrounded by the cowardly, 
aervile. d^-dexnonB, L so raj imaginatio^ painted tuL, 
who had been my chief tormentors ; or rather by reptiles 

* Sir Walter Scott says of Bage, '' The general object of Bobert 
Bage's oompositionfl, is rather to exhibit character, than to compose a 
narrative; rather to extend and infuse his own philosophical opinions, 
in which a man of his character was no doubt sincerOi than merely to 
amuBe the reader with the wonders, or melt him with the eorrowa of a 
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the most envenomed ; with which I was shut np as if I had 
been thrown into their den ; and hj which, if I did not 
exterminate them, I must expect to be devoured. 

'^But these feelings were of short duration. My heart 
fonnd an immediate repellent both to fear and revenge, in 
my eyes. Gt)od God ! What were the figures now before 
meP Sudi as to excite pity, in every bosom that was not 
shut to commiseration for the vices into which mankind are 
mistakenly hurried, and for their deplorable consequences^ 

** What a fearful alteration had a few months produced I 
In the bishop especially. 

^* He had been struck by the palsy, end dragged one side 
along with extreme difficulty. His bloated cheeks and 
body had fallen into deep pits ; and the swelling massy 
parts were of a black red hue, so that the skin appeared a 
bag of morbid contents. His mouth was drawn awry, his 
speech entirely inarticulate, his eyes obscured by thick 
rheum, and his clothes were stained by the saliva that 
occasionally drivelled from his lips. His legs were wasted, 
his breast was sunk, and his protuberant paunch looked 
like the receptacle of dropsy, atrophy, catarrh, and every 
imaginable malady. 

'^My heart sunk within me. Poor creature! What 
would I have given to have possessed the power of restoring 
thee to something human! Besentment to theeP Alas! 
Had I not felt compassioni such as never can be forgotten, 
I surely should have despisedi should have almost hated 
myself. 

'^ The president was evidently travelling the same road. 
His legs, which had been extremely muscular, instead of 

fiotitious tale. In this reepeot he resembled Voltaire and Diderot, who 
made their most formidable assaults on the system of religion and 
politics which they assailed by embodying their objections in popular 
nanatives." These observatiozis wiU apply with equal force to the 
wrnk of Holcroft, and GMwlii'9 " QM» WiUiams*" 
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being as round and gmootli in their surfiAce as they formerly 
were, each appeared to be covered with innumerable nodea \ 
that formed irregular figures and angles. What they were 
swathed with I cannot imagine ; but I conjecture there 
must have been some stiff brown paper nes^t to the smooth 
silk stocking, which produced the irregularity of the sur&ce. 
The dullness of his eyes, the slowness of their motions, his 
drooping eye-lids, his flaccid cheeks, his hanging chin, and 
the bagging of his clothes, all denoted waste, want of 
animation, lethargy, debility, and decline. 

*' The condition of the tutor was no less pitiable. He 
was gasping with an asthma ; and was obliged incessantly 
to struggle with suffocation. It was what physicians call 
a confirmed case ; while he lived, he was doomed to Uve in 
pain. Where is the tyrant tiiat can invent tortures, equal 
to those which men invent for themselves P 

** These were the guests who were come to feast : to 
indulge appetites they had never been able to subdue, 
though their appetitea were vipera that were eating away 
their vitals. 

'^ How strongly did this scene bring to my recollection 
Pope on the ruling passion ! I could almost fiuiey I heard 
the poor bishop quotixig^ 

** < Steoy I eiiea HeUuo, Mttcj on my soul ) 
1m there no h<ye t aim t Then bsiiig the bowl f 

# • • • • 

• • • • • 

^' This was a memorable day ; and, if the event whidi I 
have now to relate should be offensive to the feelings of any 
man, or any class of men, I can only say that I share the 
common fate of historians : who, though they should relate 
nothing but facts, never fail to excite displeasure, if not 
resentment and persecution, in the partisans of this or that 
particular opinion, faction, or establishment. 

<< The dinner was aerred. It waa aomptaooB ; or rather 
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Imch as gluttony can delight in. The persons assembled, I 
am sony to say it, were several of them gluttons ; and en- 
couraged and countenanced each other in the vice to which 
they were addicted. 

" Dish succeeded to dish : and one plateful , was but 
devoured that another and another might be gorged. 

" Fatal insensibility to the warning voice of experience ! 
Incomprehensible blindness ! 

" I had a foreboding of the mischief that might result 
from a stomach at once so debilitated and so overloaded. ' I 
wished to have spoken : I was tempted to exclaim — * Eash 
man, beware !' I could not keep my eyes away from him : 
till at length I suddenly remarked a strange appearance, 
that came over his face ; and, almost at the same instant, 
he dropped from his chair in an apoplectic fit. 

" The description of his foaming mouth, distorted fea- 
tures, dead eyes, the whites of which only were to be seen, 
his writhings, his — 

" No ! I must forbear. The picture I witnessed could 
give nothing but pain : mingled with disgust and horror. 
If I suggest that poor oppressed nature made the most 
violent struggles, to empty and relieve herself, there will, 
perhaps, be more than sufficient of the scene of which I 
was a spectator conjured up in the imagination." 

In ^' Anna St. Ives," there are two young men, the one 
of aristocratic, the other ^of plebeian extraction ; both are 
highly endowed by nature, and both contend for the superi- 
ority, and for the hand of Anna St. Ives. The name of the 
"snob" is Frank Henley; the ^^f Z^man is Coke Clifton. 
Anna St. Ives writes to her intimate friend Louisa Clifton, 
the sister of Coke. 

" Frauk and he behave more than usually cool to each 
other. I know not why, unless it has been occasioned by 
an incident that happened yesterday. Clifton has bought 
an English hunter from one of his countrymen at FariS; 
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whicii lie was exhibiting to his French friends, whose horse- 
manship is different from ours, and who were surprised to 
see him ride so fearlessly over gates and other impediments. 
They continued their airing in the park of Villebrun, and 
turned round to a kind of haha, which was both deep and 
wide, and about half full of water, by the side of which 
they saw a party of ladies standing, and me among the rest. 
Prank was with us. 

•* One of the gentlemen asked whether the horse could 
leap over the haha, to which Clifton made no answer, but 
immediately clapped spurs to his hunter, and over he flew. 
The whole company, gentlemen and ladies, broke out into 
exclamations of surprise; and Clifton turned his horse's 
head round, and regained his former place. 

" While they were wondering, Prank Henley happened 
to make it a matter of doubt whether a man or a horse 
could leap the farthest; and Clifton, continually in the 
habit of contending with Prank, said it was ridiculous to 
start such an argument, unless he would first show that he 
himself could make the same leap. Prank, piqued in his 
turn, retired a few yards ; and, without pulling off his coat 
or deigning to leap, he made a short run and a hop, and 
sprung over. 

" You may imagine that the kind good folks, who loved 
to be astonished, and still more to tell the greatness of their 
astonishment, were manifold in their inteijections. Prank, 
in order to rejoin the company, was obliged a second time 
to cross the haha, which he did with the same safety and 
truly amazing agility as he had done before. 

" CUfton, indulging his wrong habits, though I have no 
doubt admiring Prank as much as the rest, told him in a 
kind of sarcastic banter that, though he could not prove the 
equality of mankind, he had at least proved himself equal 
to a horse, to which Prank replied he was mistaken, for that 
he had dhown himself equal to the horse and rider." 
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Fnmk, of coune, alwapi gets the best of it^ aadeventaally 
wins for a bride the high-bom Anna St. lyes. 

The feud between Clifton and Frank Henley i» checked 
by Frank saying Goke*s life— a position yery siniilar to one 
in Mr. ^'Israeli's celebrated noyel, where the ]>atrician and 
Etonians fight it oat in so ingenious andinterestingamaDner. 

Let us take leaye of Holcroft and his ferrid humanitttd- 
anisms with that beautiful ballad of his^ which has been 
ehanted in every roadside of all England, along which 
wretchedness has passed. 

Ho 1 Why dost thou ahiyar and ahake^ 

Gaffiur Gray I 
And why doth ihy aose look to Mve f 

* lis the iroatiier tfaatVi cdld» 

Tib Tm grown very old. 
And my doublet is not yery newy 

Wen a^y!' 

Then line thy worn doublet with ale, 

Gaffiff Gray; 
And wazm thy old heart with a glass. 

' Nay, bat credit Fve none ; 

And my money's aU gone ; 
Then say how ma^ that come to pass ? 

Well-arday f 

W» away to tiie howie on the brow, 

Gaffiur Gray ; 
And knock at the jolly priest's door. 
' ^e priest often preaches 

Agafant worldly riches ; 
But neV gives a mite to the poor, 

Wdl-iwiay l* ' 

The lawyer Hves under the hiB, 

GaffiffGray^ 
Warmly fenced both in back and in front. 

* He win fasten his locks 

And win threaten the stocky 
Should he ev er m ore find me in wa&^ 

WeO^hdayl^ 
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The squire has fat beeves and brown ale, 

Gaffar Gray ; 
And the season will welcome you there. 

* His beeves and his beer 

And his meny new year, 
Are all for the flush and the fair. 

WeU-a-day 1' 

My keg is but low, I conf ess, 

Gaffar Gray ; 
What then ? while it lasts, man, well live. 
' The poor man alone, 

When he hears the poor moan. 
Of his morsel a morsel will give, 

WeU-aniayl' 
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CHAPTEB XVL 



CHABLOTTE SMITH. 



Ohablottb Smith has more than one claim upon our 
affections. She was unquestionably a woman of genius, ' 
her life was an unhappy one , and she evinced no ordinary 
courage in the determination with which she faced the 
difficulties which visited her as a wife and a mother. 

She was the eldest daughter of Nicholas Turner, Esq., 
of Stoke House, in Surrey (afterwards the seat of Aken- 
side's patron, Jeremiah Dyson) and of Bignor Park, iu 
Sussex. She was bom in King-Street, St. James's Square, 
on the 4th of May, 1749 ; and several of her early years 
were spent at Bignor Park, on the banks of the Arun, 
which river she addressed in several sonnets, of which the 
following, though not the best, comprehends the most 
points of interest. 

^* Be the proud ThameB, of trade the busy mart ! 

Anm ! to thee -will other praise belong ; 
Dear to the lover's and the mourner's heart. 

And oyer sacred to the sons of song ! 
Iliy banks romantic hopeless love shall seek, 

Where o'er the rocks the mantling bind-with flaunti ; 
And sorrows drooping form, and faded cheek, 

Choose on thy willowed shore her loyely haunts ! 
Banks which inspired thy Otway's plaintiye strain ! 

Wilds ! whose lorn echoes learned the deeper tone 

Of GoUins' powerful shell ! yet once again 

Another poet — Hayley is thine own ! 
Thy classic streams anew still hear a lay, 
Bright as its waves, and yarious as its way !" 

As a child tho little Charlotte wfts (^Jike r^mmrjcable for 
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her beauty and extraordinary cleverness. Before her tenth 
year she was a poetess, displayed a correct taste for music, 
had great talent for drawing, and was never so happy as' 
when she was reading. She was taken &om school at 
twelve years of age, and for some time was the pet and 
constant companion of her widowed father, who was an 
accomplished, but frivolous, man of fashion. 

She was still a child when misfortune approached her. In 
1764, her father determined on marrying again, and a busy- 
body of an aunt, who had nominally had the education of 
the child, determined that her darling pupil should never 
feel the stem control of a step-mother, but should rather 
taste the tyranny of a husband. Mr. Turner, engrossed with 
anticipations of happiness from his second wedding, dis- 
missed all care for hi^ child &om his thoughts, and offered 
no opposition to the plans of the scheming aunt. That 
sagacious lady fixed on a young man, just twenty-one years 
of age, the second son of one Eichard Smith, a West India 
merchant, and Director of the East India Company, and so 
unfortunately successful were her efforts that Miss Char- 
lotte Smith was engaged to the young merchant, when she 
wa^ only fourteen years old, and was married to him on the 
23rd of February, 1765. 

The story of her married life was a sad one — all the more 
so from its difficulties having been made over and over 
again- objects of ridicule on the stage. The child- wife was 
taken from the fresh and lively quarter of St. James's, to a 
dark and dirty lane in the City, Mr, Smith's place of busi- 
ness. The old man was not a bad fellow for a nabob of 
those times, but it never struck him that the apartments 
over his warehouse did not constitute a fit residence for a 
yoimg bride of aristocratic education and pretensions. He 
had a rough petulant manner, and felt it his duty to keep 
his son's ''grand little lady" in order, and teach her that she 
was not to give herself any airs. He was very rude to her 

x2 
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Weet-end friends, who in return were not bIow to avail 
themselves of a good excuse for not repeating their calls, 
east of Temple Bar, So situated — immured in a gloomy 
house, cut off from her old associates, and cowed by the 
sternness of her newly-acquired parent — the poor child had 
ample reasons for shedding tears. Her husband did little 
to comfort her ; he was a mean young man, qualified for no 
higher position than a tradesman's, but without sufficient 
energy and regularity to make a good subordinate to iis 
father. 

Old Mr. Smith was an invalid, and had a nabob's aversion 
to cold air. Fart of his little daughter-in-law's duties was 
to nurse him, and accompany him for .rides in the carriage, 
the windows of which were closed though the sun was 
shining and the heat oppressive. After a time, however, 
Mrs. Smith won the affections of her husband's father, and 
he evinced his regard for her by allowing her the luxury 
and dignity of a coiuitry house. The old man, moreover, 
paid her the highest compliment a genuine merchant can 
make any woman. He was so delighted with the effective 
assistance she rendered him in writing business letters, and 
conducting commercial negociations, that he offered her a 
very large salary if she would consent to reside in London, 
and systematically aid him in his business. 

In 1776, Mr. Smith, senr., died, leaving a large property 
and a testamentary document behind him. Unfortunately 
the will, which was intended to restrain his son from wasting 
the estate and to confer considerable power on Mrs. Smith, 
was of his own manufacture, and was so prolix, obscure, 
and contradictory to itself, that no two lawyers ever came 
to one opinion as to the vrishes of the testator. He 
appointed his vddow, his son, and his daughter-in-law, joint 
executors, not being aware that his son could experience no 
legal restraint from his wife in her character of executrix. 
Endless disputes and expensive law-suits vere th^ conse- 
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quence of this foolish will. To add to pecuniary trouble 
and confusion of the family, Mr. Smith persisted in leading 
a life of extravagance. At the end of about half-a-dozen 
years after his father's death, and just after serving the 
office of Sheriff of Hampshire, Mr. Smith was arrested for 
debt, and conveyed to the King's Bench Prison. His wife 
accompanied him, and did her best to cheer him during his 
confinement, which lasted for six months. 

It was now, after she had tasted deeply of the bitterest 
sorrow the world can bestow, that she made her dShut in 
literature. Her works appeared in the following suc- 
cession. 

"Elegiac Sonnets and other Essays,'* 1784. 

Her translation of Abb6 Prevost's " Manon L'Escaut,** 
1785. 

At about the same time appeared '' The Eomance of Beal 
Life," being selections made by her from "Les Causes 
C^lebres " of the Erench. 

" Emmeline, or the Orphan of the Castle," 1788. 

« Ethelinde," 1789. 

« Celestina," 1791. 

« Desmond," 1792. 

" The Old Manor House," 1793. 

" The Wanderings of Warwick." 

" The Banished Man." 

" Montalbert." 

" Marchmont," 1796. 

" The Young Philosopher," 1798. 

" The Solitary Wanderer." 

Besides these she wrote "Eural Walks," "Eambles 
Farther," "Minor Morals," "Conversations," and "The 
Emigrant," Ac. We have transcribed at length this cata- 
logue of works, to show that Charlotte Smith was an 
industrious authoress. Some of these books are dull and 
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Btupid enough, some are respectable, none of them are of a 
very high order of merit. She would have written better 
had Bhe written less. But for the haste and want of de^ 
liberation displayed in her numerous writings, abounding 
as they do with much good description and elegant writing, 
any one who remembers her position as the wife of aa 
embarrassed husband, and the mother of several children, 
can make large if not ample apologies. 

For the^last twenty years of her life she lived apart from 
her husband. A Mend also stepped forward to aid in 
adjusting the long urged claims on the fiEunily property, and 
his exertions were so successful, that ere Mrs. Snriith closed 
her troubled career, she had the comfort of knowing that her 
children would not suffer under those pecuniary anxieties 
which had formed so large an ingredient in her cup of woe. 
Misfortune, however, did not quit her till the last, for 
death made cruel havoc in her family. She lost, at various 
times, six out of her twelve children. 

At length her sufferings were terminated on the 28th of 
October, 1806, in her fifty-eighth year, her husband having 
died in the preceding March. 

To this memoir of calamity and endurance of suffering, 
no better conclusion can be made than by repeating the 
following simple and pathetic verses &om Charlotte 
Smith's pen: — 

EVENING. 

Oh, Bootiiin^ hour, when glowing daj 

Low in the western wave declines^ 
And village mtinniirs die away, 

And bright the Yesper planet shines ! 

I love to hear the gale of even, 

Breathing along the dew-leaf 'd copse, 
And feel the freshening dew of heaven, 

Fall silently in limpid drops. 
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For like a friend*8 consoling agloB, 

That breeze of night to me appears ; 
And as soft dew from pity's eyes, 

Descend those pure celestial tears. 

Alas ! for those, who long have borne, 

Like me, a heart by sorrow riven, 
Who but the plaintive winds will mourn ? 

What tears will fall, but those of heaven ? 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

FSAKCES D'aBBLAT. 

Not many years since, in the boyhood of the young men 
of this generation, there dwelt on England's surface, in the 
faded fashionable quarters of London, in choice old houses, 
in good suburbs of the capital, at Bath, Glifbon, and various 
other towns equally respectable, certain ancient and yener- 
able ladies of a class no longer existing. They were stately 
in their head dresses, urbane and overpowering in their 
demeanour, and overwhelmingly moral in their epistolary 
correspondences. Between seventy and ninety years of age 
they exchanged sonorous letters of polite congratulations 
on the little joys, and of pious condolence on the genteel 
sorrows, that varied the monotony of their philosophic 
lives ; of which achievements of their erudite pens, much 
has been conveyed to the unhallowed world by the pub- 
lishers of memoirs — always amusing, and almost always 
prolix. 

The good old times, the flippancy of the present ones, 
the virtues of George the Third, the beauty and grace of 
his progeny, the maternal excellence of Queen Charlotte, 
the virulent hatred of all order and religion displayed by 
the French regicides, the unutterable vices of Napoleon, 
grave gossip, and stiff pleasantries, such as once constituted 
sprightly humour in the royal cottage at Kew, what treat* 
ment Pitt had adopted for his gout during his last visit at 
Bath, and a thousand other equally interesting topics these 
ancient ladies discussed in a sufficiently comic and impres- 
sive manner. Some of them called London ' Lunnun/ and 
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expressed their gratitude in society by avowing themselves 
to be much obleeged ; and whenever they expatiated on the 
immeasurable genius of Edmund Burke, (which was often 
indeed) they did so in rounded periods of talk, such as we 
never hear now-a-days, and the construction of which they 
had learnt from the Eambler and Easselas, or the grand 
utterances of the Doctor himself, at Streatham, or Sir 
Joshua's. All these highly favoured ones have disappeared 
(abstinence from wine having preserved the women a gene- 
ration longer than the men) ; and now we deem ourselves 
in luck's way, if we chance to come on an old lady who 
can boast of having been at school with the Miss Bumeys, 
or who says with a vehement affectation of anger — " I never 
was more indignant than I was when I was only seventeen 
years old, and Sam Johnson positively had the assurance to 
kiss me!" 

Of these extinct celebrities — ^the blue stockings of the 
last of the good old times, Madame d'Arblay will ever be 
amongst the most prominent and approved. 

Prances Bumey (afterwards d'Arblay) was the second 
daughter and third child of that good and successful 
musician, Dr. Bumey, who was as distinguished in the 
world by his varied information and delightful cordiality of 
manner, as he was by his professional skill. Dr. Johnson 
said that his heart went forth to meet Bumey ; and wherever 
the musician went, he made friends amongst high and low. 
Por some years he lived at Lynn Eegis, in the county of 
Norfolk, where he was organist, with a very good salary for 
his services in the church, and had moreover an excellent 
business as teacher of music in the town and neighbourhood. 
He had not resided long in that province, before his social 
qualities became so known and highly appreciated, that not 
only did he command the best society in his immediate 
vicinity, but the houses of the principal aristocracy, for 
thirty miles round, were always open to receive him. 
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It was in Lyxm that Prances was bom in the J11I7 d 
1752 ; and at Lynn she remained till 1760, daring whidk 
year her £Ehther bade farewell to provincial seclusion^ and 
returned to his powerful patrons in London, whom he had 
quitted only because symptoms of pulmonary disease made 
his physicians warn him to fly the impure air of the ca|>ital* 

Taking a house in Poland Street (then a street of good 
pretensions to £eu»hion) he soon brought pupils roimd ^^^, 
and had every hour of his day occupied by the wealthy taxi 
distinguished ; and from that time to the conclusion of bis 
long life he was a prosperous man ; — certainly he lost a wi& 
he was very fond of, but then he married another whom he 
loved full as much ; and he experienced the drawback of & 
large funily, but then it was a fiimily of highly gifted chil* 
dren who did well — one son (James) entering the navy, 
and after much service rising to be an Admiral ; another 
son (Charles) obtaining the reputation (undeservedly — ^but 
that matters not) of being a profound Grecian, flourishing 
in his vocation of schoolmaster, and leaving behind him a 
very valuable library which the nation purchased for the 
British Museum ; Prances rising to be a maid of honour to 
Queen Charlotte, and achieving an European fame by her 
writings and wit ; another daughter (Sarah) distinguishing 
herself by the production of novels, not so celebrated but 
as good as her sisters ; and some of the remaining girls 
making more than good matches. 

Very probably the success of the children arose in no 
small measure &om the instructive and brilliant society in 
which they were nurtured, for they were not imprisoned 
in nurseries, but they were allowed by their indulgent fisither 
to mingle freely with his guests, who comprised the most 
distinguished members of the literary, the musical, and the 
art circles, and also (on the occasion of concerts at tho 
doctor's house), the most august of the aristocracy* 

As a child, Prances was known to be a terrible little 
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dunce ; she would not spell, slie would not read, she could 
scarcely be induced to learn her letters. Judicious Mends 
reminded her mamma of the teaching of Solomon, and 
urged her to act upon it ; but Mrs. Bumey replied to these 
severe counsellors that she was quite at ease on the subject, 
and was sure that Fanny would do well one day. Not long 
after this, the kind mother died, and &om that time Fanny 
was left to grow up as she best might, under the genial in- 
fluences of her father and home. Doctor Bumey married 
aglain, and two of his daughters were sent to France for 
an education ; but Fanny remained in the paternal house, 
left to her own ways by her kind step-mother, which ways 
consisted of dose companionship with her father, remark- 
able amiability to the little ones of the family, and a singu- 
larly demure bearing to strangers. 

'Dr, Bumey was an elegant verse-writer, and a good 
(on the subject of his own profession — a learned) author ; 

id seeing him at all spare moments engaged mth his pen 
B^ Fanny an example which she soon followed. The child 
td>ok to scribbling ; and never lost the cacoethes. The kind 
/apa gave her encouragement ; and soon the little stories, 

LC was continually penning in secret, were tolerable 
4pecimens of grammar and spelling. The doctor availed 
himself of her services to make his copies for the press — 
an employment that caused her much pride and satisfaction. 

Years passed on ; brothers made their first successful steps 
in life, sisters fell in love — and Miss Fanny, at the latter 
end of January, 1778, when she was in her twenty-sixth 
year, published " Evelina " — a novel in three volumes. Of 
the history of this book's composition it would be easy to 
say much, but not much that is true ; for the question of 
the time when the authoress wrote it is enveloped in strange 
and laughable mystery. It was at one time generally 
asserted and credited that Miss Bumey was only seventeen 
years old, when she composed the tale, which was indeed 
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the development of a little story written at an eai*ly date, 
and destroyed fron^ a feeling tbat it was wrong to gratify 
her propensity for scribbling foolish stories, — and the world 
was called upon to marvel at such an instance of insight 
into human nature in one so young. How this story was 
first set about it is not hard to conjecture. Miss Bumey 
was already on the "wrong side of the critical five^md 
twenty, and she was un-engaged — ^here was one good reason 
for her wishing to keep the world in ignorance of her age. 
Again there was a prejudice amongst young men agamst 
female authors ; many eligible lords of the creation were 
afraid of such beings, and tried to conceal their fear of them 
in an affectation of contempt for them. It was averred 
that the softer sex never strove for intellectual distinction, 
till they knew their personal claims to attention were on 
the wane; that women devoted themselves to literature, 
just as their hearts began to yearn to tabby cats, and their 
faces became wan and wrinkled. Consequently, when 
Prancis was known to have written a book which Dr. 
Johnson and Burke were delighted with, it was only kind 
of those nearest to her to say she was ten years younger 
than she really was, and it was only prudent in her to give 
countenance to the statement. If such was the origin of 
the error, we are by no means compelled to charge the 
Bumey family with a life long deception; for doubtless 
they ere long believed what they had declared, — ^so great is 
the power of all to put faith in flattering imaginations, and 
to be oblivious of disagreeable facts. It is interesting to 
remark in Madame d'Arblay's. mempirs of her father, and in 
her own memoirs edited by her niece, how vaguely and 
with what sketchey cdnfusion the story is told of the com- 
position of " Evelina," from its commencement to its com- 
pletion, albeit the scanty dates are truthfully given. 

At last the book was published by Mr. Lowndes, Who 
gave the magnificent sum of £20 for it. The blushing 
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authoress, who had communicated with her publisher 
through the medium of her brother, and who had only 
generally (and with much effort) informed her father that 
she aspired to the dignity of authorship, but without com- 
municating the title of her performance, was herself kept 
in ignorance as to the exact time fixed for the appearance 
of her novel before the world. She first discovered that 
the public had made its acquaintance, by a newspaper 
notice; and it was some months ere she avowed to her 
family (two or three members of it, who were in her con- 
fidence, being excepted) that she was the parejjat of the 
"Evelina" who was making so much noise in society. 
Dr. Bumey, either suspecting that " the new novel " was 
the work his daughter Panny had briefly mentioned to 
him some months before, or being informed from some 
secret source that such was the fact, procured a set, and on 
opening the first volume read with natural and no common 
emotion, the dedicatory verses in' which his affectionate 
child told him her passionate love for him» 

Oh, author of my being ! far more dear 

To me than light, than nourishment, or rest, 

Hygieia's blessingB, Eapture's burning tear, 
Or the Hfe-blood that mantles in my breast. 

If in my heart the love of virtue glows, 

Twas planted there by an uneiring rule ; 
From thy example the pure flame arose, 

Thy life my precept ; thy good works my school. 

Could my weak pow'rs thy numerous virtues trace, 
By filial love each fear should be repressed ; 

The blush of incapacity I'd chase. 
And stand recorder of thy worth confessed. 

But since my niggard stars that gift refuse. 

Concealment is the only boon I claim ; 
Obscure be still the unsuccessful muse, 

yfho ciMu^o^ raise, l^ut WQ\4d no^ (pi^k, thy fame. 
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Oh I of my life at once the source and joy ! 

If e'er thy eyes these feeble Imes smryey, 
Let not their folly their intent destroy ; 

Accept the tribute, but forget the lay. 

The rapid succesB of " Evelina " made the pubKc curious 
to discover the anonymous author ; and the proud father 
unable to contain the secret, hurried to Mrs. Thrale's villa, 
and proclaimed his daughter to be the triumphant un- 
known. Forthwith the news was conveyed from set to 
set throughout the metropolis ; the journals enlarged upon 
the intelligence; and Miss Fanny Bumey became a 
notoriety of the first water. Her good looks, her elegant 
little figure, and the piquant expression of her accurate 
and delicate features, contributed in no way to damp the 
admiration of those who were so lucky as to gain an in- 
troduction to her. Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Montague, and 
all those gifted women,, the last receding ones of whom we 
have considered with more humour than reverence, but 
with no disrespect, received her with open arms; and 
Samuel Johnson commenced a violent flirtation with her, 
that ended only on his deathbed, when in a weak but 
earnest voice, he implored in French " the little Bumey " 
he loved so much, to pray to Otoi for him. The doctor 
chuckled over her, smacked his huge lips with the sound 
of a carter's whip upon her soft pink cheeks, vowed she 
was a better writer than Fielding, and offered her a thou- 
sand gallantries, that were sufficiently grotesque at the 
moment of their performance, but looked wondrous well the 
next day, when the fair coquette noted them down in her 

journal. 

In the Mommy Herald for March 12, 1782, there ap- 
peared the following lines, which obtained no little celebrity 
find approval ;— ^ 
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ADVICE TO THE HERALD. 

Herald, wherefore thus proclaim 
Nought of woman but the shame ! 
Quit, oh, quit, at least awhile, 
Perdita's too luscious smile; 
Wanton Wondej, stilted Daly, 
Heroines of each blackguard alley ; 
Better sure record in story 
Such as shine their sex*s glory ! 
Herald, haste, with me proclaim 
Those of literary &me. 
Hannah More's pathetic pen. 
Painting high th' impassioned scene ; 
Carter's piety and learning, 
Little Bumey's quick discerning ; 
Cowley's neatly-pointed wit, 
Healing those her satires hit ; 

Smiling Streatfield*s iv'ry neck, 
Kose, and notions — a la Grecque ! 

Let Chapone retain a place. 

And the mother of her grace, ^ 

Ead^ art of conversation knowing, 

High-bred, elegant Boscawen ; 

Thrale, in whose expressive eyes 

Sits a soul above disguise, 

Skill'd with art and sense t' impart 

Peelings of a generous heart. 

Lucan, Leveson, Greville, Crewe ; 

Pertile-minded Montague, 

Who makes each rising art her care, 

'And brings her wisdom from afar I ' 

Whilst her tuneful tongue defends 

Authors dead, and absent friends ; 

Bright in genius, pure in fame ; 

Herald, haste, and these proclaim. 

Whftt a world do these lines introduce ns to ! And they 
are not less interesting because they were from the pen of 
Dr. Burney. 

Amongst the distinguished friends Miss Burney made 
ifter arriying at an unviable reputation was Swift's friend, 
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Mrs. Delany, who resided at Windsor under the protection 
of the court to which she had been officiallj attached. 
This venerable and imposing old lady, with her massive 
footman, and in her house hard by the royal door, was the 
humble friend to whom George III. and his queen were 
condescendingly kind, just in the same way that most 
kindly people in the quiet, middle ranks have some old 
almshouse goodey, or picturesque pensioner, on whom they 
lavish their benevolence, and display their capacity for a 
life of Christian humility. Through this lady's goodness 
Miss Bumey was introduced to royalty, and was, in the 
year 1786, when she was in or near her thirty-fifth year, 
advanced to the dignity of maid of honour to Queen Char- 
lotte, with a salary of £200 a-year, a footman, and a coach 
between her and her companion. 

The particulars of her career in this exalted position may 
be learnt by any who will wade through the seven tedious 
volumes of "Madame d'Arblay's Diary and Letters." 
Those who, unacquainted with courts behind the scenes, 
read these seven tomes for the first time, will be strangely 
enlightened on a few points, and will open their eyes with 
astonishment at discovering what a life of base servitude 
and indignity, and of stiff, starch, gloomy stupidity that of 
a maid of honour is, or maybe — ^at least waa in the virtuous 
court of Queen Charlotte. What with clumsy arrogance 
and ignorant self-sufficiency (such as in these days could 
not be found in the Claptonian villas of London shop- 
keepers), inane twaddle given as the best specimens of royal 
conversation, the petty feuds of the equerries and the ladies, 
the squabbles of the hangers-on upon the royal establish- 
ment, such students will find enough to make them rejoice 
that their destinies were not cast within the domestic circle 
of the most illustrious family in Britain. 

"While Miss Bumey remained under the royal roof, her 
life w^ a sufficiently wretched one. She had to rise early. 
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SO as to be dressed to the turn of cuflT, by the time she 
was summoned to the Queen's apartments ; and it was fre- 
quently late at night 'ere her royal mistress retired to rest, 
and set her at liberty. The everlasting dressing and i^n- 
dressing — ^the three daily ^oifettes — ^were, as she rightly 
observed, to be called "toil," and no little toil; the long 
hours o^ standing in the Queen's room, and the coarse — un- 
speakably coarse — ^treatment she met with from Mrs. 
SchweUenberg, her superior in oflBce, and the Queen's pet 
associate, made the new maid of honour, who was accus- 
tomed to be caressed in the most polished society of London, 
very dissatisfied with her lot. At first she was much hurt 
by the menial character of her position, the being rung for 
when she was wanted, the being sternly regarded by the 
queenly gaze when she was a minute too late (just as she 
herself might reprove her own maid for inattention), the 
being expected to receive a new dress because " she wasn't 
rich !" Perhaps Fanny thought of the position her own 
maid had occupied at home, and contrasted it with that in 
which she herself was placed ; and perhaps felt that she her- 
self might have been a more merciful mistress, and saw that 
even a servant's ankles are human ankles, and may ache 
with being stood upon, although it is contrary to etiquette 
for a court attendant to sit unasked in the presence of royalty . 
But there was a hardship in Tanny's case which made it dif- 
fer from the lot of those bom and reared in servile ranks ; 
she had to be flayed without being used to it. She had been 
accustomed to her full enjoyment of bed, and now she was 
compelled to rise at six o'clock — just as our Betty has 
to do — ^to sweep out our parlour and light the fire ; she had 
been accustomed to much adulation and attention in society, 
even from " the great," now she had to enter a lady's pre- 
sence who regarded her, and treated her, with that galling 
" want of thought " that selfish indifference (&r more in- 
sulting than any direct contumely), which is too often the 

VOL. I. T 
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atmospliere in which servants have to pass their lives. It 
was aU well that she checked her impatience by saying, " I 
am a little nobody — and my mistress is the Queen ! " the 
self-reproof was put to flight by the republican sentiment, 
even through her deep adoration of royalty, " I am a lady- 
recognized as an ornament to my sex — and Queen as she is, 
what more can she be ! " 

But the maid of honour had one great aid towards 
making such a life endurable : she had an amount of 
veneration for kings, queens, and princes, indeed for any- 
thing endowed with the slightest savour of royalty, that 
made her at times regard the very curses of her position 
as blessings. By this happy tendency of her mind, she 
was enabled to clothe the unattractive exterior of her 
mistress, with a subtle something — which she called 'queenly 
grace' — ^that far surpassed those elements of loveliness 
which have imprinted the antique Venuses on the minds of 
all who have beheld them. The " what-what's," and prosy 
restlessness of good King George's life were the outpour- 
ings of an anointed teacher worthy the atteiltion of all 
future ages ; the noisy drunkenness of the Duke of Clarence 
was princely humour, and the way in which his royal 
highness clapped the footmen on their backs, demanded 
more champagne, and ordered in a stentorian voice Mrs. 
Schwellenberg to hold her potato-jaw, were high-bred 
pleasantries. It was long ere the timid maiden, verging 
towards forty years of age, could utter the most brief re- 
mark to 'Her Majesty without a nervous rising in her 
throat, and when she was so audacious as to prefer some 
simple petition — ^that she might take tea with a friend, or 
have a relation to dinner — ^it was her custom to get behind 
the royal chair, so that her confusion on originating a 
topic of conversation might not be visible to the royal gaze. 
Of the adulation which the authoress (timid as she was) 
found courage to bestow on the queen, the verses written 
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on "The Great Coat"— a loose morning jacket Her 
Majesty used to wear with much satisfaction — ^may be given 
as a specimen. 

THE GREAT COAT. 

» 

Urice honour'd robe ! couldst thou espy 

The form that deigns to shew thy worth ; i 

Hear the mild voice, view the aroh eye, 

That call thy panegyric forth. 

Wouldst thou not swell with vain delight ? 

With proud expansion sail along ? 
And deem thyself more grand and bright 

Than aught that lives in ancient song ? 

Than Venus' cestus, Dian's crest, 

Minerva's helmet, fierce and bold, 
Or all of emblem gay that dress'd 

Capricious goddesses of old f 

Thee higher honours yet await : 

Haste, then, thy triumphs quick prepare, 

Thy trophies spread in haughty state. 
Sweep o'er the earth, and scoff the air. 

Oh no ! — ^retract ! — retreat ! — oh stay ! 

Learn wiser, whence so well thou'st sped ; 
She whose behest produced this lay 

By no false colours is misled. 

Suffice it for the buskin'd race. 

Plaudits by pomp and shew to win ; 
Those seek simplicity and grace 

Whose dignity is from within. 

The cares, or joys, she soars above 

That to the toilette^s duties cleave ; 
Far other cares her bosom move. 

Far other joys those cares relieve. 

The garb of state she inly scom'd, 

Glad from its trappings to be freed. 
She saw thee humble, unadom'd. 

Quick of attire— a child of speed. 

Y 2 
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StiUi then, thrice honour'd robe ! retain 

Thy modest guise, thy decent ease ; 
Nor let thy favour prove thy bane 

By turning from its fostering breeze. 

She views ^ee with a mental eye, 

And from thee draws this moral end : 
Since hours are registei'ed on high, 

The friend of Time is Virtue's friend. 

This to Queen Charlotte ! — perhaps of all the Queens of 
England the one, unprepossessing in person, (we had almost 
written * old frump ') though she was, who spent most 
time on personal decoration! the lady who, instead of 
soaring above the toilette's duties, wasted daily hour 
upon hour on the elaboration of a head-dress, as awkward 
as it was troublesome, and encouraged her subjects in an 
ostentatious and costly style of costume, when from her 
exalted position she might, had she set them a different 
example, have freed them from the cruel demands of 
fashion, and have, indeed, been the friend of virtue as well 
as of time. Verily, he spoke falsely, who said that no man 
was a hero to his valet ; and more falsely still, he who said 
the master was despised by his attendant, because the valet 
was a valet! For to a great extent, indeed all but en- 
tirely, we beHeve in Madame d' Arblay's sincerity (charitable 
allowance being made for her inordinate personal vanity) ; 
and unless we are mistaken, the homage she expressed and 
cherished to her royal mistress, in spite of slights, and selfish 
neglect, was the most genuine of her sentiments, and we 
also believe that this adoration of Her Majesty (against con- 
viction) was a consequence of her being of the valet-nature. 
It is true that her flunkeyism — (for personal loyalty is 
essentially flunkeyism, though of the least offensive kind) 
— was refined from the baiser qualities of rank-worship, that 
it was graceful in its expression, and sinn^ less against 
the esthetic code than the independence of ^ovt commou 
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men does ; still no one can deny that^ so to bespatter a 
queen with praise, exactly on points where she merited 
censure, was conduct only deserving the unpleasant name 
we have applied to it. 

At night the Queen thanked Miss Bumey for the pretty 
little poem, saying, " Indeed, it is very pretty — only ! I 
don't deserve it." This occurred on November the 4th. 
But on the 6th of the same month, the poetess was in dis- 
grace. " The affair thus came to pass. I walked for some 
time early in Kew Gardens, and then called upon Mrs. 
Smelt. I there heard that the King and Queen were gone 
privately to Windsor, to the lodge ; probably for some 
papers they could not intrust with a messenger. Mr. Smelt, 
therefore, proposed taking this opportunity for shewing me 
Bichmond G-ardens, offering to be my security that I should 
have fuU time. I accepted the proposal with pleasure, and 
we set out upon our expedition. Our talk was almost all 
of the Queen. Mr. Smelt wishes me to draw up her cha- 
racter. I owned to him that should it appear to me, on 
nearer and closer inspection, what it seemed to me then, 
the task could not be an unpleasant one. 

"He saw me safe to the Lodge, and there took his 
leave : and I was going leisurely upstairs, when I met the 
Princess Amelia and Mrs. Cheveley; and while I was 
playing with the little Princess, Mrs. Cheveley announced 
to me that the Queen had been returned some time, and 
that I had been sent for immediately. 

" Thunderstruck at this intelligence, I hastened to her 
dressing-room ; when I opened the door, I saw she was 
having her hair dressed. To add to my confusion, the 
Princess Augusta, Lady Effingham, and Lady Prances 
Howard were all in the room. 

" I stood still at the door, not knowing whether to 
advance, or wait a new summons. In what a new situation 
did I feel myself! — and how did I long to give way to my 
first impulse, and run back to my room ! 
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" In a minute or two, the Queen not a little drily said, 
* Where have you been, Miss Bumey ?' 

" I told her my tale, that hearing she was gone to "Wind- 
sor, I had been walking in Eichmond Gardens with Mr. 
Smelt. 

" She said no more, and I stood behind her chair. The 
Princess and the two ladies were seated. 

" What republican feelings were rising in my breast, till 
she softened them down again, when presently, in a Toic« 
changed from that dryness which had wholly disconcerted 
me, to its natural tone," she condescended to ask me to look 
at Lady Prances Howard's gown, and see if it was not 
pretty. 

"This made me a dutiful subject again in a moment. 
Tet I felt a discomposure all day, that determined me upon 
using the severest caution to avoid such a surprise for the 
future. The Windsor journey having been merely upon 
business, had been more brief than was believed possible." 

The Queen's condescension in asking Miss Bumey's 
opinion of Lady Prances Howard's gown must have pierced 
her to the heart's core ; for any observation from royal lips, 
directed to her, made her blood leap with exultation. To 
be informed by the King that she looked bilious made her 
happy for a month. 

" — The King presently said to me, 

" * Pray, are you quite well to-day ? 

" * I think not quite, sir," I answered. 

" * She does not look well,' said he to the Queen ; * she looks a 

little— y«/fow, I think T 
'* How kind to think of any body and their looks !" 

Wearisome as the memoirs and letters are, they contain 
many scenes of peculiar interest to the historian and to the 
student of manners. The former will get a more faithful 
picture of the Court aspect of the trial (or, as the court 
termed it, persecution) of Warren Hastings, than he can 
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obtain from any other source that we are aware of, from 
the descriptions Madame d'Arblay gives of the Westmin- 
ster spectacle, and her flirtations in court with Windham, 
whom her self-complacency induced her to believe, she was 
winning over to the right side. How the courtly, sagacious, 
cool-headed statesman, whose office in that trial was to 
keep a check upon his impetuous fellow-prosecutors, must 
have been tickled by the sentimentalities of the maid of 
honour, to which he made the most sympathetic, and at the 
same time most wary replies ! > Nor will the observer of 
what is popularly termed * human nature' be unrewarded 
for his toil, if he attentively considers the conduct of Miss 
Bumey in the many difficulties of her position ; how she 
kept the equerries in check and broke through the custom 
of presiding at their tea table (so that she might have her 
eveniags to herself)^ and at the same time was adroit, and 
bold enough, to attach the two gentlemen of the house- 
hold, whose society she valued, to herself, and to induce 
and permit them to enter on outrageous flirtations with her 
in her private room, day after day and month after month. 
One of the favoured men was married ; the other was a 
tenderly sentimental soldier, a man of fortune and a 
widower. This latter heau (as men of gallantry were 
then termed) there can be. no doubt Miss Bumey did her 
uttnost (considering the timidity ! of her nature) to annex 
imto herself, but Colonel Pairly, after he had sufficiently 
amused himself, and fooled her to the top of her bent, dis- 
appointed her hopes by marrying another lady, even as men 
not seldom do run counter to the expectations of ladies 
they flirt with. 

- At length, worn out by the irksome duties and total 
absence of healthy recreation of her court life. Miss Bur- 
ney was compelled to resign her post. To such a pre- 
carious condition had mental harass and bodily toil (to 
which may perhaps be added the pains of wounded affec- 
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tion) reduced her, that it was the sincere opinion of her 
physicians that release £rom selritude, and complete change 
of scene and occupation, promised the only chance of re< 
covery. Yet even to escape death Miss Bumey had doubts 
whether it would not be undutiful, even impious, to ex- 
press a desire to quit the 'royal service. Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg impressed upon her that she ought to stay on, even 
though to die should be the consequence. After much 
difficulty, however, she obtained her dismissal ; and with 
a pension of £100 a-year, &om the Queen's purse, she 
bade fEureweU to court drudgery on July 7th, 1791. " I 
took," she says, '^ for the last time, the cloak of the Queen, 
and putting it over her shoulders, slightly ventured to 
press them, earnestly, though in a low voice, saying, * God 
Almighty bless your Majesty !' 

" She turned round, and, putting her hand upon my un- 
gloved arm, pressed it with the greatest kindness, and said, 
* May you be happy!' 

*' She lefk'me overwhelmed with tender gratitude." And 
overwhelmed with reason ! — ^had not the royal flesh posi- 
tively touched hers, cuticle to cuticle, no film of kid between 
them ? Miss Bumey was now thirty-nine years old. 

We now enter upon another divison, and one more 
gratifying to observe, of Madame d'Arblay's life. Emerg- 
ing from the obscurity and torpefying influences of the 
court, she once again entered the world of active, healthy 
intelligence, in which her father moved, and was greeted 
wherever she went by hearty congratulations that she had 
broken from the chains of servitude. Congenial society, 
and trips into diflerent parts of the kingdom soon restored 
her health and spirits, putting her into a humour tho- 
roughly to enjoy the companionship of her sister, Mrs. 
Lock, and intercourse with the agreeable firiends that hap- 
pily married lady received in her hospitable house. It was 
during a visit to Mrs. Lock that she was introduced to the 
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Chevalier d'Arllay, the adjutant-general of M. Lafayette. 
The first introduction took place at the commencement of 
the Noyember of 1792 ; and such good use did the gallant 
general make of time and opportunities, that he won Miss 
Burney's heart, and induced her to marry him, in spite of 
the prudent opposition of Dr. Bumey, on the 31st of July, 
1793. The wedding ceremony was performed in Mickleham 
Church, in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Lock, Captain 
and Mrs. Phillips (the two ladies being sisters of the 
bride), M. de Narbonne, and Captain Biimey ; and there 
was a re-performance of the ceremonial on the 1st of 
August, next following, according to the rites of the 
Bomish Church, as M. d'Arblay was a Papist. 

Though prudent Mends argued with impressive earnest*' 
ness against the folly of this marriage which united in 
poverty two people of different religions, who had both been 
accustomed to the expensive pleasures of fashionable life, 
the union was a most blissful one. In a cottage in a secluded 
part of Norfolk, with a garden in which the rehired military 
officer worked perseveringly and with profitable result; 
with an income varying between a minimum of £125 per 
annum, and a maximum of perhaps £400, with a desirable, 
though very limited circle of visiting acquaintance, with 
abundance of books and bookish talk, the well-mated couple 
were as happy as the days were long. Perhaps their years, 
now fairly placing them in the term of middle life, con- 
duced in no slight measure to enable them to form so favour- 
able an iLlastration of love in a cottage ; the soldier, who 
had lost a goodly share of worldly honour in the troubles of 
his native land, was in a position to appreciate, when he 
contemplated the havoc made in the proud aristocracy of 
France, the modest security of a country life in England, 
with an amiable and gifted woman ; and doubtless the bride, 
over forty years of age, after all the hoUow adoration of 
polite admirers, and all the baffled schemes and disappointed 
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hopes that must of necessity have marked so long a period 
of unwedded life, was not sorry to find a goodly gentleman, 
worthy and willing to become her husband ; and when they 
were once united, the memory of past trials taught them 
to smile away those little disagreeables which are inseparable 
from any lot, but so often embitter the young and inexpe- 
rienced. 

During the first portion of her married life Madame 
d'Arblay was as actively engaged in literature, as her lord 
was in horticulture. In 1795, her tragedy of " Edwin and 
Elgitha," an absurd composition, containing three bishops 
amongst the dramatw persona, was brought out at Drury 
Lane. Mrs. Siddons performed the heroine's part, but 
even her acting could not restrain the riotous laughter of 
the house, or save the piece from emphatic damnation. 
But notwithstanding this failure, Madame d'Arblay sub- 
sequently placed in the hands of Mr. Harris, the mana- 
ger of Covent Q^arden, a comedy of her own writing, 
caUed " Love and Fashion," and he was so much pleased 
with it that he agreed to give her ig400 for it ; but after 
it had been put in rehearsal the authoress induced the 
manager to relinquish his right to it, as Dr. Bumey was 
seized with a panic that it should meet with no better fate 
than that of " Edwin and Elgitha." 

It was in novel-writing, and not in any other kind of 
literature, that Madame d'Arblay was still to meet with 
her greatest success. In 1796 her third novel, " Camilla" 
(" Cecilia " was published in 1782.) was published, partly by 
subscription, and she gained by it no less a sum than three 
thousand guineas. For this good fortune she was very 
much indebted to the Dowager Duchess of Leinster, the 
Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, and Mrs. Crewe, who kept " lists," 
and were active in soliciting subscriptions. It was at this 
period of her life, some two or three years prior to the pub- 
lication of " Cecilia," that she exerted her pen in advo- 
cating the cause of the French Exiled Clergy in an able 
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pamphlet. But the great event for many years after her 
marriage was the birth of her son in the year 1794, who 
lived to be a comfort and blessing to his mother's old age, 
although it was her stern lot to follow him to the grave. 
The boy was christened, and named Alexander Charles 
Louis Piochard. 

The chief incidents of thenext score years of Madame d*Ar- 
blay*s life want of space compels us merely to touch upon. 
Her residence in Norfolk was constantly broken by short 
visits to London and Wifidsor, on which occasions she was 
always received with urbanity, and even demonstrations of 
affection by the royal family ; but in the year 1802 she bade 
adieu to that county, and to England, in order to join her 
husband in Paris, where M. d'Arblay was endeavouring to 
get a modest pecuniary claim recognized by the first Consul, 
who would have restored the general to his military rank 
had not M. d'Arblay declared his determination never to 
fight against his wife's country. In 1803 his efforts were 
successful, and he obtained his retraite of 1,600 livres or £62 
10s. per annum ; and in a little time longer he was so for- 
tunate as to procure employment in the civil department of 
les Batimens sc, as a redacteur. His post, of course, was 
no sinecure, his attendance being required at his bureau 
daily from half-past nine to half-past four ; but the work, 
though humble, was not disagreeable, and it gave him an 
income which, when added to his retraite and Madame 
d'Arblay's pension, gave him a certain " toarmth " of con- 
dition. 

Por ten years Madame d'Arblay lived with her husband 
in Prance (the greater part of which time was spent in a 
quiet, cheerful home at Passy), always surrounded by a few 
desirable acquaintances, and occasionally entering some of 
the most interesting circles of Parisian society. At length, 
however, she pined for home, to see her dear old father, to 
renew those pleasant dinners she remembered to have par- 
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taken of m cordial families on the foggy banks of tlie 
Thames, and to cany her boy back to his native comxtry, 
for the sake of an English TTniversity education, and thai; 
he might be secured from those cruel military conscriptioBS 
to which he would soon be liable if he remained in 
France. 

Actuated by these motives she determined on a voyage to 
England, and after surmounting considerable difficulty with 
regard to her passport, she went on board an Amencan ves- 
sel, which soon after clearing away from the shore was he- 
calmed for two days and nights, and was then, luckily for at 
least two of the passengers, captured by an English ship, 
war having been declared during the preceding week against 
America. Falling by this means into the hands of her 
countrymen, Madame d'Arblay was speedily conveyed to 
Deal, from which she and her son proceeded without delay 
to Chelsea to embrace the much-loved father. But ten 
years had made a cruel change in the old man ! 

In the beginning of the year 1814 Madame d'Arblay 
published her fourth novel, The Wanderer, for which she 
made admirable terms, the worthlessness of the p^rformanoe 
being considered, with her publishers. Upon delivery of the 
MS. she received £500, and two additional sums of £500 
each, the one nine months and the other eighteen months 
after the day of publication. And if 8,000 copies were sold, 
Hhe was to have in all £1,500 more ; but the sale disap- 
pointed the publishers* expectations. 

Soon after the publication of The Wanderer, Dr. Bumey 
died ; but the grief consequent on this long-expected blow 
was alleviated, in the case of Madame d'Arblay, by the 
declaration of peace between France and England, the 
restoration of the old dynasty in France, and the immediate 
presentation of a lieutenancy in the *' Q-ardes du Corps " 
to Monsieur d'Arblay, who had the good fortune to obtain 
also from the restored (or new) monarch acknowledgment 
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of, and advancement to, his former rank of Adjutant- 
General. 

It would be to little purpose to follow Madame d' Arblay 
througli all the rejoicings and gaieties that she entered 
into in Paris, for a brief period, with her admired general, or 
to accompany her in her rapid flight from that not fickle 
capital, when the news that Napoleon was advancing at 
the head of his army, brought consternation to the hearts 
of tens, and hope to the hearts of hundreds. Separated 
fi*om her husband who was engaged on military service, 
Madame d* Arblay spent at Brussels those awful days which 
were passed there with such philosophic quietude by Mrs. 
Bawdon Crawley. Soon, however, the storm of the hun- 
dred days had blown over ; once more Louis XVIII. was 
enthroned, and the ravisher of Europe's peace and pros- 
perity (!) was sent to his cruel prison. 

In the October of 1815, General and Madame d* Arblay, 
the former with broken health, once more arrived in Eng- 
land ; and doubtless the parents were not a little pleased 
to see again, after the vicissitudes they had experienced 
during the past year, their son, who was pursuing his 
studies at Caius College, Cambridge, as a Tancred scholar. 

They settled in Bath, and there continued till death 
parted them; their residence, however, in that agreeable 
place was varied by frequent trips to London and the sea- 
side, and on the part of the general by several visits to 
Paris. 

In the year 1818, M. d'Arblay's health, which had long 
been in a troubled state, completely failed, and he died on 
the 8rd of May, 1818, in the presence of his wife and son. 
The story of his last days of suffering are not slightly 
pathetic. 

Prom the opening of the fatal year it was evident to the 
gallant old soldier, that he was approaching his end ; and 
be began his diary for the year with the following entry ; — 
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*' Jamais je n'ai taut aim^ la vie que je suis en si grand 
danger de perdre ; .malgre que je n'aje point de fievre, ni le 
moindre mal k la tSte : et que j'aye non soulement TeBprit 
libre, mais le coeur d'un contentement parfait. Za VohnU 
de JOieu aoit faite. J*attend pour ce soir ou demain le 
r^sultat d*une consultation.*' 

Madame d'Arblaj tried to persuade him that his fears 
were groundless, but a sterner and a more truthful voice 
within him contradicted the flattering assurance. At last, 
after much suffering, which was nobly endured, and after 
many prayers of earnest and solemn tenderness between the 
dying man, and his wife and son, the time for parting came. 

On the morning of Saturday, the second of May, he 
opened his eyes, and ordered his servant to open the shutters 
and undraw the curtains. The prospect from the windows 
was picturesque, lively, lovely ; he looked at it with a bright 
smile of admiration, and cast his arm over his brow, as if 
hailing one more return of the day, and light. But when, 
in the course of the day, something broke from his wife of 
her reverence at his heavenly resignation, he faltered in reply 

with a sad smile, " JEtesigne? mais comme ga !" 

and then after a pause he added with a voice of exquisite 
tenderness. — " te quitter !". The night of that day was 
passed in tolerable tranquillity, and without alarm. The 
next morning, also, the patient was cheerful and composed* 
About noon he awoke from a short slumber and asked for 
drink, but he was much weaker and could not hold the cup. 
Soon after receiving the refreshment he desired, he leaned 
forward from the pillows by which he was propped, and 
taking Madame d'Arblay's hand, he said with impressive 

enunciation — ' Je ne sais si ce serale dernier mot 

* 

mais ce sera la derniere pensee — Notre BeunionV^ They 
were the last words he uttered ; for he peacefully descended 
into that last slumber of life, without having again spoken. 

Madame d'Arblay quitted Bath, and in the October of 
1818 took up her residence at No. 11, Bolton Street, 
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Piccadilly, there to live with her son who had already been 
ordained a deacon of the church of England. On Tuesday, 
Nov. I7fch, was made an entry in Madame d'Arblay'a diary, 
to the eifect that her royal mistress Queen Charlotte had 
been taken from her earthly kingdom. 

It is now 1820 ; our authoress is over seventy years of 
age, and may now be regarded as fairly one of those dignified ' 
women of the Johnsonian era, whom we so reverenced in 
our boyhood. In the October of this year Mrs. Fiozzi 
wrote from Bath. " # # # How changed is the taste of 
verse, prose, and painting ! since le hon vieua temps, dear 
Madame! Nothing attracts us but what terrifies, and is 
within — if within— a hair's breadth of positive disgust." In 
1821, Madame d'Arblay had to lament the loss of this first 
great friend who dared, after having been intimate with Dr. 
Johnson, to marry an Italian language-master. Madame 
d'Arblay's summary of the deceased's qualities we cannot 
restrain ourselves from inserting, as it is an instance of the 
Johnsonian magnificence with which these venerable 
ladies spoke to and of one another. — " I have lost now, just 
lost, my once most dear, intimate, and admired firiend, Mrs. 
Horace Piozzi, who preserved her fine faculties, her imagi- 
nation, her intelligence, her powers of allusion and citation, 
her extraordinary memory, and her almost unexampled 
vivacity to the last of her existence. She was in her 
eighty-second year, and yet owed not her death to age or 
to natural decay, but to the effects of a fall in a journey 
from Penzance to Clifton. On her eightieth birthday she 
gave a great ball, concert, and supper, in the public rooms 
of Bath, to upwards of two hundred persons, and the ball 
she opened herself. She was in truth a most wonderful 
character for talents and eccentricity, for wit, genius, gene- 
rosity, spirit, and powers of entertainment. She had a great 
deal both of good and not good, in common with Madame 
de Sta^l Holsteiu. They had the same sort of highly supe- 
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nor intellect, the same depth of learning, the same gener&l 
acquaintance with science, the same ardent love of literature, 
the same thirst for imiversal knowledge, and the same 
buoyant animal spirits, such as neither sickness, sorrow, nor 
even terror, could subdue. Their conversation was equally 
luminous, from the sources of their own fertile minds, and 
from their splendid acquisitions from the works and acquire- 
ments of others. Both were zealous to serve, liberal to bestow 
and graceful to oblige ; and both were truly high-minded in 
prizing andpraisingwhatever was admirable that cameintheir 
way. Neither of them was delicate nor polished, though each 
was flattering and caressing ; but both had a fund inexhausti- 
ble of good humour, and of sportive gaiety, that made their 
intercom^e with those they wished to please attractive, in- 
structive, and delightful ; and though not either of them had 
the smallest real malevolence in their compositions, neither 
of them could ever withstand the pleasure of uttering a re- 
partee, let it wound whom it might, even though each 
would serve the very person they goaded with all the means 
in their power. Both were ki^id, charitable, and munificent, 
and therefore beloved; both were sarcastic, careless, and 
daring, and therefore feared. The morality of Madame ^e 
Stagl was by far the most faulty, but so was the society to 
which she belonged, so were the general manners of those 
by whom she was encircled." 

Courted and admired by the rising world of letters, and 
continually receiving marks of respect and affection from 
the children of her late royal mistress, Madame d'Arblay 
lived to a very advanced age. In his diary for the 18th of 
November, 1826, Sir Walter Scott writes : — " I have been 
introduced to Madame d*Arblay, the celebrated authoress 
of " Evelina " and " Cecilia," an elderly lady with no re- 
mains of personal beauty, but with a simple and gentle 
nmnner, and pleasing expression of countenance, and appa- 
rently quick feelings. She told me she had wished to see 
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two persons— myself, of course, beiixg one, the other, 
Gfeorge C^iining. This was really a compliment to be 
pleased with— a nice little handsome pat of butter made up 
by a neat-handed Phillis of a dairy-maid, instead of the 
grease fit only for cartwheels, which one is dosed with by 
the pound. 

'' I trust I shall see this lady again." 

In 1832 Madame d'Arblay published her father's me- 
moirs, gaining no addition to her reputation thereby. The 
plan and style of the work are alike bad ; the matter was 
not well selected, and it was dressed up for public reception 
in the pompous Johnsonianisms in which Madame d'Arblay 
BO delighted in her late years. 

On the 19th of January, 1837, Madame d'Arblay lost 
her son, and only child, who died of a severe attack of in- 
fluenza, and on the 6th of January, 1840, she herself 
breathed her last, in her eighty-eighth year. 

As a novelist, Madame d'Arblay does not merit a second- 
rate, or even third-rate, place. Her best book, as she and 
her friends well knew, was her first — " Evelina," and what- 
ever good qualities it possessed must in a great measure be 
attributed to the fact, that she trusted little to her powers 
of delineation, and still less to her powers of conception. 
Eamiliar with the writings of Pielding and Eichardson, and 
with the most popular of the French writers, she copied 
them to the best of her power ; and though her imitations 
were servile and clumsy in the extreme, still they were imi- 
tations, and so could not fail to please. As Congreve ob- 
tained his early knowledge of life and precocious powers of 
dramatic authorship from the assiduous study of plays, so 
did Miss Bumey get her familiarity with mankind, and her 
early capability as a writer of fiction from the careful 
perusal of novels. Dunlop would fix the plagiarisms of 
^' Evelina" especially in one quarter, but we do not hesitate 
to say that style, incidents, sentiments, and portions of the 

TOXi. I. z 
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plot were filcbed from all quarters — ^verjr probably, ho^erer, 
without the knowledge of the authoress. To account fte 
the popularity which "Evelina" attained to, we mustie- 
member that the age had not learnt to be fastidious as to 
refinements of manner, and that the writings of !Fielding, 
Smollett, Eichardson, and Sterne had aroused a violent app&> 
tite for imaginative prose litei*ature, to satisfy which society 
had not at its command a sufficient supply of decent writers. 
Of the morality of this novel (and, indeed, of all the otben 
of this authoress) little can be advanced in the way of 
eulogy. It is true she did not depict painful scenes of 
sensuality, but she never has (with all her moral paintiiig) 
any higher standard by which to measure an act, or thought, 
than that of social propriety ; " the vulgar" was that which 
moved her bitterest contempt, and " the genteel " was that 
on which she expended her warmest admiration; and she 
was one of the first of those novelists (of whom Theodore 
Hook was the greatest) who earned a degrading popularity 
by pouring ridicule, such as a wealthy and well-fed menial 
hurls at a less fortunate companion in servitude, on the 
manners and habits of the class in which their fathers and 
mothers, and they themselves, were bom and bred. The 
awkwardness, the ignorance, and the repulsive features of 
all that we imderstand by the comprehensive and expres- 
sive term, "ill-breeding," the being branded by which ifl 
the bitterest portion of the common herd, are no fit subjects 
for sarcasm; the essentially coarse may make them tiie 
objects of their insolence, even as ungenerous natures are 
sometimes found ready to mock the cripple for his personal 
deformity, but such cruel consequences of the accidents of 
fortune will awake in a noble breast no harder feeling than 
commiseration. 

In her three last novels, " Cecilia," " Camilla," and " The 
Wanderer," Madame d'Arblay relied more upon herself 
for m^-terials and style; and the fruits of this self-d^ 



pendanee are a collection of as stupid, lethargic, and 
affected volumes as can be found in the entire library of 
fiction. It is true that " Cecilia " had a great sale, but its 
success followed from the reputation of " Evelina," and its 
readers were not so poHshed and discerning as the pubUc 
for which the author of the present age has to cater. And 
it is true that ^' Camilla " put three thousand pounds into the 
writer's pocket ; but when " The Wanderer " appeared, it did 
so before a new generation, accustomed to far better things, 
and the manifestations of public contempt for it were loud 
and general. It makes one smile, to read in Byroa's 
life the note he makes of his publisher having spoken to 
hun of a certain new novel ('* The Wanderer **), and the 
reverenlaal timidity with which he adds that '* he shall be 
peiy cautious in venturing an opimon on her whose ^ GecUiay 
Dr. Johnson superintended.^* Here is a picture of that 
enviable security, which hedges round an achieved repu* 
tation. Byron, in his 24ith year, shrinks at the thought 
of uttering a condemnatory criticism on Madame d' Arblay'a 
" Wanderer," because Br. Johnson, dead and buried an 
age ago, was understood to have superintended the com-^ 
position of that miserably vapid novel, "Cecilia!" Most 
characteristic too, is this avowal of the man whose morbid 
respect for the world's opinion drove him into war with it, 
and whose anguish under its lashes ever increased as time 
embittered the conflict. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 



ELIZABETH lyCHBALD. 



Elizabeth Inchbald,the accomplislied actress and popular 
author of numerous plays and two novels, was the daughter 
of a Suffolk tenant farmer named Simpson, of Standingfield, 
in the county of Suffolk. She was bom on the 15th of 
October, 1763, and when she was only eight years old, her 
father died, leaving his widow encumbered with debt, to 
manage as she best could the affairs of the small farm, and a 
large family, consisting of two boys, and several remarkably 
weU-looking girls. 

Norfolk and Suffolk agriculturists are proverbially rich, it 
being no uncommon thing for a tenant farmer of those 
counties to possess an equipage fit for the ring of Hyde 
Park. Even the poorer of the class would be considered 
wealthy in most other counties. The Simpsons therefore, 
though embarrassed and in a small way of business, must 
be regarded as surrounded by many of the refinements 
which are the usual consequence of wealth. They were 
moreover Eoman Catholics, which circumstance procured 
them much notice from the neighbouring gentry who 
were of the same faith, Their visiting list contained 
upwards of a hundred names, of which many belonged to 
members of influential and aristocratic families. The girls 
were in the habit of taking tea with Sir Thomas and Lady 
Q-age, and of receiving courtesies from the Parkers, and 
Talbots. 

As the family grew up, George and Elizabeth conceived a 
great fondness for the stage. They were in the custom of 
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frequently attending the performances, and sometimes the 
rehearsals, at the Bury Theatre, where they had friends 
amongst the actors. So enamoured were the brother and 
sister of all they saw of the life of players, that they resolved 
to seek engagements from some provincial manager. In the 
April of 1770, George obtained the much desired post, and 
Elizabeth vowed she would not leave a stone unturned to do 
the like. 

She wrote to Mr. Eichard Griffiths, the manager of the 
Norwich Theatre, soliciting an engagement ; and that worthy- 
gentleman, without committing himself by promising to take 
an inexperienced girl into his service, so managed his commu- 
nications with the young lady, that she made in printed 
characters the following entry in her pocket book for 1770, 

B.I.C.H.A.B.D G.E.I.F.F.I.T.H. 

" Each dear letter of thy name is harmony." 
Not succeeding in the great object of her application to 
Mr. Griffiths, the poor girl grew unsettled, and dissatisfied 
with her home. It was hard to be a dairy maid, when she 
was longing to act the part of a fairy. Por the sake of a 
change she took French leave of Standingfield, and made her 
way to London, where three of her sisters were settled as 
the wives of respectable but humble men, one being married 
to a Mr. Hui^t, a tailor residing in a court leading out of 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, and the other two 
being united respectively to Mr. Huggins and Mr. Slender, 
men in the rank of mechanics. Her sisters treated the run- 
a-way girl very kindly, gave her a round of the sights of 
London, introduced her to a Mr. Inchbald — a young actor — - 
who was destined to become her husband, and then sent her 
back to her mother. 

She still cherished hopes of getting an engagement from 
Mr. Griffiths, and still owned a warm affection for him, 
although she was fairly in love with Mr. Inchbald, as the 
following amusing entry in her pocket-book testifies. 
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" 1772. Jan. 22nd. Saw Mr. Griffith's picfcore. 
28th. Stole it. 

29th. Bather disappointed at not reoeiving 
aletter firom Mr. Inchbald.'* 

At last she found that Mr. Griffith would not do for her 
what she required of him, and furious mth disappointment 
she, for a second time, eloped from home, and went to Lon- 
don. Having reached the metropolis, she did not go to her 
sisters, but took every precaution to prevent their discovering 
her. Anxious for privacy, and fiill of terror lest she should be 
mined in " the wonderful London " she knew so little of, she 
behaved like a frantic person, changing her quarters from 
one poor inn to another, and rousing the suspicions of all 
who observed her wild demeanour. She hoped to get 
employed in one of the theatres. It was a perilous position 
for her. Ignorant of the world into which she was anxious 
to thrust her childish &ce, very beautiful, not nineteen years 
of age, and of an ardent temperament, she was just the crea- 
ture for a victim to sinful passion. Luckily, ere any harm 
was done, the foolish girl was accidentally met in the street 
by her brother-in-law. Slender, who took possession of her. 
She was not packed off to the country, for her sisters were 
desirous to keep her with them for a time, and Mrs. Simpson 
gave them permission to do so. Mr. Inchbald now appeared 
again on the scene, and after fighting a hard battle vrith pra- 
dence, married the young lady on the 9th of June, 1772. 

The union was not a happy one. The husband was, at 
the time of his wedding, 37 years old, — ^his vrife was not 
nineteen ; he was of a suspicious temper, and had led an 
immoral life, — she was irritable, flighty, vain, and always 
on the look out for a flirtation. They quarrelled incessantly. 
Still it appears that in respect of conjugal fidelity, in un- 
fiedling attention to her husband's interests, and in the care 
she bestowed on his illegitimate child, Mrs. Inchbald acted 
a righteous part. 



InohbBld had a pro&jwional engagement at Bmtol, and 
tiiither, on th^ llth of June, 1772, he and his young wife 
repaired. She now obtained her heart's desire, ''an ^i- 
gagement," and on the 4th of September, 1772, she made 
her first i^pearance on the stage, in the character of Cor- 
delia^ her husband acting the part of Lear. As a girl, Mrs. 
Imdibald had been oppressed with a distressing impediment 
of speech ; but on entertaining the ambition of becoming an 
actress, she resolutely set to work to free herself from this 
infirmity — and by constant practice and earnest endeavoura 
to obtain a clear articulation, she accomplished her object. 
The excitemont, however, of ma ki ng her debut, caused her 
BTery now and then, during the evening's performance^ to 
hesitate painfully ; still, this unpleasant nervous affection 
was, wonderful to say, at that early date almost^ and in after 
years entirely, overcome by her continued efibrts! She 
never became a great actress ; when she was a favorite per- 
former in London, her popularity was gained more by h^ 
piquant beauty than her talents; but her good, sound, 
comm(m sense, and correct taste, saved her from the com* 
mission of blunders. 

She was a very industrious woman. Besides attending to 
her laborious duties in the theatre, she made great exertions 
to win for herself the education which had not been bestowed 
on her in childhood. She read every thing that fell in her 
way, and she used every means to obtain facility in English 
composition. To follow her and her husband through their 
professional wanderings in England, Ireland, aifd Scotland, 
to accompany them on their imprudent trip of a few weeks 
to Erance, and to enumerate all their squabbles, bickerings, 
jealousies, and rivalries, we have neither the time nor the 
inclination. The lives of even distinguished actors arie, aa 
a rule, far less interesting than the lives of eminent men in 
any other walk of life ; but the lives of the less elevated 
members of their profession are flat and wearisome indeed. 
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The provincial plajrer comes in contact with no remarkable 
characters ; the eternal round of his " parts " can be a 
matter of no care to anybody but himself— and the exciting 
facts of his career are entries into different county towns, 
the obtaining possession of new lodgings, and occasionally 
the being treated to supper and much grog by some good- 
natured and convivial patron. The experiences of Mr. afld 
Mrs. Inchbald were common enough ; at times they together 
made comfortable earnings — at times they were poor indeed, 
and more than once they were glad to stay their hunger 
with turnips, raw as they were, stolen from the ground. 

On the 6th of June, 1779, Mr. Inchbald died suddenly 
at Leeds, where he and his wife were acting. The young 
widow was left with her beauty, her talents, and about £350. j 
considerable riches for a provincial actress. Coming to Lon- 
don, she obtained an engagementatthe Covent Grarden Theatre, 
with a salary of £1, 6s. 8d. per week, for the four first weeks, 
and then £2. per week. Her first appearance on London 
boards was on the 3rd of October, 1780. In the summer 
of 1782 she was engaged by Colman, at a salary of SOs. a 
week ; and in the autumn of that year she went. over to 
Dublin, having made an engagement with the weU-known 
manager, Daly. In the May of 1783, she returned to 
London, and acted again at the Haymarket. In the 
October of that year, her mother died, only a few months 
before her gifted daughter was to emerge from indigence, 
and become a celebrated woman. 

In 1784, Colman put her farce " The Mogul Tale," on the 
stage, which was a success, and not only put money in her 
pocket, but assured her that, as a dramatic writer, she could 
earn as much money as she wanted. The following is the 
Ust of her plays :— " Mogul Tale," " I'll tell you what," " A 
Widow's Vow," " All on a Summer's Day," " Animal Mag- 
netism," "The Child of Nature," "Midnight Hour," "Such 
Things are," " Married Man," " The Hue and Cry," « Next 
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Door STeighbours,'* "Young Men and Old "Women," 
" Everyone haa his Fault," " The "Wedding Day," " Wives 
as they were, and Mai'ds as they are," " Lover's Vows," " The 
Wise Man of the East," " To Marry or not to Marry," 
" The Massacre," a tragedy, and " The Case of Conscience," 
a play in five acts. From these plays she gained large sums 
of money. " Everyone has his Fault," brought her £700, 
and " To Marry or not to Marry," £600. As an authoress 
she was better paid than she was as an actress on the stage, 
from which she retired in 1789. 

Besides the above dramatic works she wrote two novels. 
The first, called a " Simple Story," was published on the 
10th of February, 1791, byEobinson, who bought a portion 
of the copyright for £200. The second, " Nature and Art," 
a title which Mr. Thombury's brilliant " Art and Nature," 
has made familiar to our ears, was published in 1796, also 
by Eobinson, who gave her for part of the copyright, £150. 
These tales are still so well known to novel readers, that we 
will say little about them. The " Simple Story " is really 
two distinct novels, and very remarkable ones too. Of course 
they are not up to the present standard of art, and are very 
faulty productions when set side by side with " Jane Eyre," 
and " John Halifax ;" but we do not hesitate to say that the 
" Simple Story," and " Nature and Art," are far superior to 
any prose fiction produced by a female pen previous to their 
appearance. They abound in striking scenes, powerful writ- 
ing, and effective sarcasm. No educated person can read 
them without being painfully alive to their defects ; yet no 
one will peruse twenty pages of either, without being en- 
chained, even against his will, and being compelled to 
acknowledge the author gifted with no ordinary strength. 
It is to be regretted that they are slightly tinctured with 
the coarseness of the last century. They are not immoral ; 
in strict justice, they do not even deserve so harsh an 
epithet as "indelicate." Perhaps we shall best express 
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tbeir fiuling hj deseribing them as containing nothing cal- 
culated to raifle a bliuh of shame on the cheek of a married 
woman. 

Worldly success had no ill effects on Mrs. Inchbald. In 
her opul^ice she was the same industrious, thrifty, un- 
pretending woman that she had been in her poverty. 

Strictly economical, perhaps penuriously so, in her own 
expenses, she gave liberally to her numerous poor relatioiis, 
and encouraged them to approach her, and waa proud to 
acknowledge them in the presence of her most distinguisdied 
acquaintance. Men of rank and wealth paid assiduous 
court to her, in the hope to make her beauty minister to 
their pleasures, but she preserved her womanly honour, 
though her vanity was by such attentions raised to a pitch 
of madness. Her beauty was of the kind that is said ''to 
wear well," and it was still in its bloom, when most wom^ 
are in "the yellow sere." When she was quite in her 
latter days, she was earnestly sought in marriage by a 
young, a brilliant, and well-endowed man, of whom she was 
passionately fond, but it would seem tluit she was too g^ie- 
reus to avail herself of his rash entreaty. 

It is to be feared, that she was so good a Catholic as to 
leave the charge of her soul altogether to the church, for 
it is clear by the following extract from her diary, she was 
not in the habit of paying much attention to her devotional 

duties. " March 18th Began to say my prayers." But 

if she cared too much for the world, she did not allow its 
vanities to dispel the simplicity and guanine frankness of 
her lutture. She liked good company, but she liked her 
early habits of humble industry quite as well. Writing to 
a friend, she says, " I have been very ill indeed, and looked 
even worse than I was ; but since the weather has permitted 
me to leave off making my fire, scouring the grate, sifting 
the cinders, and all the etccetera of going up and down three 
pfldr of long stairs with water or dirt, I feel quite another 
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creature ; and it is my intention never again to hazard the 
greatest blessing G-od in his mercy can bestow, healthy for 
any other enjoyment. Still I will not allow but that I am 
both able and willing to perform hard bodily labour ; but 
then the fatigue of being a fine lady the remaining part of 
the day is too much for any common strength. 

** Last Thursday morning I finished scouring my bed- 
chamber, while a coach with a coronet and two footmen 
waited at the door to take me an airing. " 

In 1810, she again sold the copyright of her novels. On 
this occasion Messrs. Longman and Go. were the purchaaeniy 
and she twice bought stock with the money paid her on that 
account by that house. 

The concluding years of Mrs. Lichbald's lifewere not free 
from the signs of decay usual in an advanced age, but to 
the last she was much sought after and admired by society. 
She died a zealous Catholic at Kensington, afiber a short 
illness, on the 1st of August, 1821, aged 67 years. Her old 
friend, Mrs. Fiozzi, had expired a few months before. 

Mrs. Inchbald left a property which, invested in the 
funds, produced an annual income of £260 6«. Her will, 
which disposed of this estate, was one which exptessed the 
justice and goodness of her nature. To Bobert Inchbald 
(the illegitimate son of her husband), who had behaved to 
her with great ingratitude, she left £20 per annum. 

She was 'buried in the churchyard of Kensington. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MABY WOLLSTONECEAFT GODWIN, 

Though Mary TVollstonecraft Godwin is, as a novelist, 
of no especial interest to the student of modem literature, 
it is nevertheless fit to glance in these pages at her career, 
as it intimately affected one whom we shall have to con- 
sider with attention. Moreover, apart from her relation 
to this object of her care, she is a 'character worthy of 
record and study, for her virtues, her misfortunes, and her 
grave errors may instruct us not less than they appeal to 
our sympathies. Prominent amongst those women who 
have dared to battle with public opinion, and to rebel 
against those social rules that weigh with peculiar severity 
on the gentler sex, stands Mary "Wollstonecraft. To fight 
the world on the score of its favourite views, is to fight a 
strong army ; and the bold champion of innovation who 
engages in such a warfare, even when he is a powerful man, 
must ever attract some portion of the admiration of the 
generous and brave; much more must this be the case, 
when the single combatant who advances against the 
mighty host is a woman. 

Edward John Wollstonecraft (the father of Mary) was 
the son of a respectable manufacturer of Spitalfields, from 
whom he inherited a property somewhat less than £10,000. 
Not bred to any profession, he married a Miss Elizabeth 
Dixon (of the bixons of Ballyshannon in Ireland), and oc- 
cupied himself — first as a farmer, then as a commercial man, 
and finally as a broken-down dependent on his clever child. 
He had several children, five of whom survived Mary ; and 
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the feet of his numerous progeny having been stated, all 
has been said that can be advanced in his honour ; for he 
. was a selfish, passionate, ajid cruel tyrant, finding more 
pleasure in fiogging his children and dogs than in anything 
else, unless Beating his wife is to be excepted. To 
make the brutality of this social ogre stand out in its 
utmost repulsiveness, occasional fits of tenderness would 
seize him, during which he would hang over his victims, 
caressing them with maudlin fondness. 

Mrs. Wollstonecraft appears to have been not altogether 
free from her husband's failings, and in the case of Mary 
(who was not her darling child) to have encouraged rather 
than restrained his cruelty. This may appear a slight cir- 
cumstance to many ; but we cannot deem it devoid of in- 
terest, that the woman who vehemently and too rancorously 
proclaimed it her mission to expose the social tyranny of 
the strong over the weak, was in childhood drilled with 
hardiness, and bullied into discontent and rebellion. When 
reviewing the earlier yeats of her life she told Godwin that 
her father's chastisements never humbled her or cowed her, 
but roused her to express contempt for him. 

The child not only used to take with this spirit the blows 
that Were intended for her, but by interposing herself at 
critical moments between her father and mother she would 
receive the blows directed against the latter ; and on occa- 
sions when she feared an outbreak of this violent man's 
temper, she would lay all night long on the landing, at his 
bed-room door, ready on a moment's alarm to rush in and 
protect her mother. 

Mary was bom either in London, or in the Bpping 
Forest, on the 27th of April, 1759. In her fifth year her 
father moved to another house in the forest, taking a farm 
a little way removed from the Chelmsford Eoad. In the 
Michaelmas of 1765, the family changed their quarters 
again, — and this time for a convenient house in Barking, 
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Eflflex. While in this residence, the Wollstonecrafts were 
the intimate friends, as well as neighbours, of Bamber 
Gfascoigne, M.P., for several boroughs in succession, and 
his brother Joseph. But they were rolling stones ; and in 
Michaelmas, 1768, Mr. Wollstonecrafb carried his wife and 
duldien off to Yorkshire, where he had taken a farm, near 
Beverley. ^Farming however did not answer, or at least 
not sufficiently well to compose the restlessness of his dis- 
position, for after a lapse of a few years (&om five to 'seven) 
he gave up the pursuits of agriculture, came up to Lcmdon, 
put his family in a house in Queen's Bow, in Hoxton, and 
entered into some commercial speculation which, after a 
trial of a year and a half, turned out so unfortunately that 
he went back to his former employment of tiller of the 
soil. 

With this year and half of residence in Hoxton com- 
mences the history of Mary WoUstonecraft's womanhood. 
She is now sixteen or seventeen years of age. The tears 
and sufferings of childhood have not prevented the growth 
and graceful development of her form. In her animated face 
is a fresh colour, and an intelligent beauty ; perhaps the 
eyes flash out somewhat too frequently, with a faint touch 
of the paternal fierceness, but that defect is quite overcome by 
the feminine gentleness of her features, by the pretty lips — 
slightly pursed forwards, and by her radiant smiles. Per- 
haps her voice is rather too Joud in the family councils, and 
she is a little too indignant when opposed, but then there 
is such musical good nature in her words, and such hearty 
good nature in all her acts, that surely it is right that her 
brothers and sisters should knock under to her. Without 
a doubt, if Opie's artistic powers are to be taken as evi- 
dence, few women had such a large share of personal 
beauty, of the most intellectual and at the same time truly 
femimne, style as had Mary Wollstonecraft. 

The jroung lady npw began to fonn friendships with all 
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the ftrdonr of a high-spirited girL A certain Mr. Glare, 
an odd little old clergyman, very much like Pope in stature 
and appesffance, possessed of considerable mental cultiya- 
tion, but morbidly eccentric— scarcely ever leaving his 
drawing-roomy and wearing one pair of shoes (his only 
pair) for fourteen years, made acquaintance with Mary, 
and the two became very intimate. Mrs. Clare (the "wiSe 
of this single-shod recluse) also conceived a great liking for 
Mary, and introduced her to a Miss IVances Blood, of 
Newington Butts, of course a very delightful young lady, 
or Mary would not have loved her,, and admired her, and 
vowed eternal devotion to her, and all that kind of thing as 
she did. Once friends, always friends, said these enthu- 
siastic and romantic girls ; they would always be true to 
each other — and strange to say, they were ! 

Fanny Blood was, in sober language, no common girl ; 
for she was an accomplished musician, and had such com- 
mand of her pencil that she contrived to maintain by its 
exercise her father, mother, and a family of brothers and 
sisters. In other respects also she was well educated, and 
undertook to give instruction to Mary, whose spelling was 
at this time very faulty, and whose stock of information 
was little more than what she had been able to pick up in 
the various day-schools to which she had been sent. 

But scarcely had these connections been formed, when 
Mr. Wollstonecraft left Hoxton, to try agriculture, once 
more, in Wales. Mary of course went with the rest of 
the family, but with no great good-will to the change. The 
separation however from her London friends was not a long 
one, for soon after the expiration of a year the Welsh 
scheme was deserted, and the family took up their abode in 
Walworth, so that Mary was restored to Fanny. 

Mary is now nineteen years of age, no longer to be re- 
garded as a child, and she sighs for the independence of a 
WomaQ* !Qer hpme is no pleasant one, indee4 wh<it Chfirles 
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Lamb would have called no home at all ; the furiouB temper 
of the master of the house makes everj one wretched ; lui 
wife whines and frets and scolds ; the young ones clamour 
for money for educational purposes and can get none; 
nothing goes prosperously. Mary is constantly doing her 
best to make matters better, and as incessantly is meeting 
with curses for her pains instead of thanks, till she becomes 
a volcano of indignation. 

Oh, if she could but be independent ! if she might only 
be a governess ! she exclaims. Father and mother cannot 
hear of such a thing ; the latter bursting into tears, and 
the former rating the girl soundly for being anxious to take 
so wise a step. But she has outgrown the days of whip- 
pings, and now she is about to show that she is not to be 
brow-beaten out of her deliberate resolves. After many 
delays and stormy discussions, she at length carries her 
point, and in the year 1778, she becomes the companion of 
a widow lady, a Mrs. Dawson of Bath. 

Before starting from home she was informed on unquestion- 
able authority that Mrs. Dawson was of such an insufferable 
temper that her companions, succeeding each other rapidly, 
found it impossible to live with her. These warnings did not 
discourage Mary, who by the exercise of aU her firmness in 
repelling the impertinences of her employer, and at the 
same time checking her own temper, not only made her 
situation a comfortable one, but even succeeded in making 
Mrs. Dawson a better-mannered woman. We need not 
here point out how Hi-calculated such a situation was to 
evoke the milder qualities of a young girl's nature, or how 
adapted it was to call forth all her sternness, and to induce 
a habit of attacking — at least of returning the attacks of — 
those who offended her. 

After two years' residence with Mrs. Dawson, Mary 
returned home at the entreaty of her mother, who was at 
the commencement of an illness that was slowly to linger 
into death. 
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Upon hor mother's death, (whom it is needless to say she 
nursed with the most affectionate solicitude,) Mary bade a 
final adieu to her father's roof, and became an inmate in the 
family of her friend Famiy Blood, at "Walham Green, near 
!Fulham. 

The next important step was made in Mary's life in the 
year 1783, when she opened a school at Islington, in con- 
junction with Panny Blood, and her (own) two sisters. 
This school, which for a time succeeded excellently, was in 
the course of a few months moved to Newington Green. 
From this time tiU the middle of 1785, Mary actively and 
perseveringly worked as a teacher of children, and in that 
capacity was seen to advantage. Her temper, hasty with 
her equals, was imperturbable with her pupils ; a result, 
perhaps, of the harsh discipline of her own childhood. Her 
flock of little disciples worshipped her, and their parents 
were scarcely less enthusiastic in her praise. She was the 
life and spirit of the establishment. Soon an agreeable 
circle of friends came round her, amongst whom were Dr. 
Bichard Price, well known for his political and mathematical 
calculations ; Mrs. Burgh, the widow of the author of the 
"Political Disquisitions ;" and a Mr.. John Hewlet, a clergy- 
man and master of a boarding school in Shacklewell. At 
this time also she was introduced to Dr; Johnson, the then 
patriarch regnant of English Uterature. 

With 1785 came events that were important in Mary's 
life. Fanny Blood's health failed, and she.was recommended, 
in hope of relief for her pulmonic disorder, to try the air of 
Lisbon. The means resorted to to obtain the sufferer this 
last chance may well make us smile. A certain Mr. Hugh 
Skeys, of Dublin, then resident in Portugal, happened to 
pay his addresses to Fanny, who, urged by Mary, " in order 
that nothing should he omitted, which might alleviate, if it 
could not cure,^ accepted the offer, and made the voyage 
to Lisbon. Whether Mr. Hugh Skeys was informed of the 
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ioundnesi of the wife thvB shipped off to him does not 
appear. Anyhow the marriage took place on the IMA 
February, 1785. 

For a few months subsequent to the wedding, Fsimy's 
health apparently improved, but a decided change for the 
worse soon supervened, and news was sent home to England 
that her death was looked for. The impetuous and loving 
Mary could not endure the thought of her firiend passmg 
into awfid death uncheered by the voice of her chosen 
associate of her own sex ; bo, leaving the school in the 
hands of her sisters, and borrowing money to defray the 
expenses of the voyage, she sailed for Lisbon, and arrived 
there in time to alleviate the last sufferings of Fanny Skeys, 
who died on the 29th of November, 1785. 

On her return to England, she found that her absence 
had been very injurious to the school, of which she was the 
main, indeed the sole support. Disheartened at the aspect 
of affairs, and finding it difficult to work on agreeable terms 
with her sisters, who, perhaps, resented her superiority, 
and were frequently aggrieved by her love and tone of domi- 
nation, she determined to withdraw from Newington, and 
obtain a situation as governess in some private family. It 
was just at the time of her coming to this resolution that 
she wrote a duodecimo pamphlet of one hundred and sixty 
pages, entitled "Thoughts on the Education of Daughters." 
Mr. Hewlet, of Shacklewell, who had incited her to the at- 
tempt, negotiated the sale of the work for her, and obtained 
from Mr. Johnson, the bookseller in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
the magnificent sum of ten guineas for the copyright, which 
money Mary immediately gave to the father and mother of 
Fanny Blood, who wanted funds wherewith to move into 
Ireland. 

Sometime in the year 1786, Mary became governess in 
the family, then resident in Ireland, of Lord Kingsbordngh, 
the eldest sou of the Earl of |Cin|;ston, Ser pupils wer? 
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higb^spirited girla, who had sworn eteinal enmity to tbo 
entire race of goYeraesses ; and on being informed that an 
English preceptress, one Miss Wollstonecraft, was about to 
be placed in authority over them, they conspired to vanquish 
the said English intruder, and compel her by unceasing 
persecutions to retire from their island home. But the 
girls had not made their new govemess's acquaintance many 
weeks before they relinquished hostilities, and were enthu* 
siastic in her praise. With one of them, afterwards 
Countess Mount Cashel, Mary formed a warm friendship, 
that lasted till death separated them. With Lord and 
Lady Kingsborough and their friends she ^oon became a 
&yourite, so much so, that she entered into the general 
society of the neighbourhood, and was received by the 
highest members of it as an equal, and not as a dependant. 
The kindness that she met with, however, did not altogether 
shield her from the discomforts and impertinences that every 
lady, exerting herself in the capacity of a governess, must 
make up her mind to bear with amusement or indignation* 

On one occasion, in a very large party, Mary entered into 
a long and animated conversation with a lady of rank, who, 
delighted with her companion, at length begged to know 
her name and history. "I am Miss King's governess," 
said Mary with a smile. '^Oh !'' two flirts of her fan,-"*a 
fierce flash of her eyes, and the vulgarian of quality turned 
away, mentally imploring the hills to fall upon her, and the 
mountains to cover her ! 

One can imagine that this circumstance contributed in no 
slight degree to the formation of Mary Wollstonecraft's 
opinions on class distinctions, and, the unhappy effects of 
the ordinary female education. 

Li the August of 1787, Mary quitted Lord Kings- 
borough's family on the most friendly terms, and came up 
to 'London with the daring purpose of earning her livelihood 
by literature. Mr. Johnson, the publisher of her pamphlet, 
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gaye her some encouragement ; and at MichaelmaA, 1787, 
ihe entered upon a house in Oeorge-street, Blackfrian* 
Bridge. Erom our knowledge of life and literature, ve 
■hould not advise any talented governess in these days to 
take a like step ; but fortune favours the brave, and Mary's 
rashness was followed by a certain amount of success. She 
lived sparingly — ^indeed, with the most exact, even pamfiil 
economy — and worked hard. Between the date of her 
coming to London and the autumn of 1790, she published, 
" Mary : A Fiction," written while in Lord Kingsborough's 
family; ''Original Stories from Seal Life," intended for 
the use of children ; a translation, and to some extent anew 
version of '' Young Grandison," from the Dutch ; a com- 
piktion of extracts, in verse and prose, entitled ''The 
Female Beader," being upon the model of Dr. Enfield's 
" Speaker ;" a translation of Necker's work on " The Im- 
portance of Beligious Opinions ;" an abridgment of " Lava- 
ter's Physiognomy;" and a compressed translation fi*om the 
Oerman of "Salzmann's Elements of MoraUty:" and 
besides these works, she contributed largely to the "Ana- 
lytical Beview," which her publisher and good Mend, Mr. 
Johnson, started in 1788. Of the merit of these produc- 
tions, little can be said, as far as Mary is concerned ; in 
them she appears as a promising pupil in her art, and 
nothing more ; but their number, and the care bestowed 
upon them, prove her industry in her vocation. 

During these three years her earnings must have been 
encouraging, for they enabled her to have the gratification of 
substantially assisting her family, already unfortunate, and 
threatened with -yet greater difficulties. That two of her 
sisters might render themselves fit for offices of tuition in 
private fJEunilies, she sent one to school in Paris for two 
years, and placed the other in a London school ; her brother 
James she first took into her house, and then s^t him to 
Woolwich for instruction, of which latter benefit he made so 
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good auBethathe obtained a respectable situationintheBoyal 
Navj, and was soon made a lieutenant ; her brother Charles, 
articled to an attorney, she freed from a hateful position, and 
greatly aided, by placing him first with a farmer for instruc- 
tion, and then fitting him out for America, where he became 
a prosperous man ; and lastly, having taken the perplexed 
affairs of her father in hand, she attempted to unravel them, 
and failing in her endeavour gave the once awful old man 
money, and continued to support him almost entirely by her 
own exertions till the day of her death. These achievements 
were well nigh enough, one would think, for a daughter of a 
large fSsunily, who had received no systematic mental training, 
and had been buffeted rather than brought up. But charity 
having begun at home was not to end there; and Mary 
added to her good deeds by taking into her home the orphan 
child (a little girl, seven years of age) of a deceased friend. 

At this time amongst other acquaintances she had for inti- . 
mate associates, Bonnycastle the Mathematician, Qeorge 
Anderson the Accountant of the Board of Control, Dr. 
Gborge Fordyce, and Fuseli the celebrated Fainter. 

We now come to the period when Mary "Wollstonecrafk 
commenced a course that obtained her an unenviable noto- 
riety, put her at war with her own sex, at war with the 
world, and often at war with herself. Hitherto she had been 
caUed upon to act in a manner distinctfrom that which is 
customary with the majority of educated women ; she had 
had not only to support herself, but also to bear up the nu- 
merous members of a sinking family ; and to do this she had 
gone out into the haunts of men, and boldly made her way 
through all obstacles with the masculine sword — intellect. 
She had toiled, night after night, even till dawn, over her 
desk, had gone with her manuscripts — "her copy" — into 
publishers' offices, had battled for her price, and had passed 
the ordeal of literary criticism, wincing und^r the ungener* 
ous sneer, paying back ridicule, and repelling uncharitable 
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mitconstruction. At first she was extremely sensitive of 
being known as an authoress, and had recourse to artifices 
to conceal the fact from her ordinary acquaintances ; but ere 
long she became hardened to the animadyersions of society, 
and proclaimed herself the champion of what are termed 
" extreme views." She was of the people, indeed of tlie 
humbler ranks of that not-to-be-defined class; she had 
smarted under aristocratic insolence, rtruggled with poverty, 
writhed under the scorn of the rich ; by her talents she had 
proved herself one of nature's superior works, and hard 
experience of the world had taught her the real inferiority of 
the greats part of her social betters. Who can wonder 
that such a woman, courageous and quick in temper, daring 
in thought, imaginative, with nervous compassion for the 
weak, the suffering, the desolate, and the oppressed, trained 
to manly action by duch trials as usually fall only upon men, 
seized with avidity republican opinions, and cherished those 
brighter visions of better days, of a heaven upon earth, 
which, in that infant estate of political philosophy, fascinate 
and led astray Southey, "Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 

On the first of November, 1790, appeared that celebrated 
pamphlet, celebrated alike for its fervid style and false argu- 
ments, "Burke's Seflections on the Eevolution in France." 
Against this decrepid body, clad in all' the splendour, and 
robed with the affective grace of Burke^s polished but too 
imaginative mind, Mary did fight — and a victorious fight too, 
in many respects — armed vrith the stem logic of the people, 
and a knowledge of human life acquired in the schools of 
adversity. The faults of her letter are numerous and glair- 
ing, but they are the best kind of faults — ^arising from 
honesty, and an excess of zeal; her indignation at the 
heartlese campasaum that Burke displayed in coldly disregard- 
ing the sufferings of the wretched many, and weeping pas- 
sionately over the catastrophe of the favoured few, in 
mourning over the plumage, and forgetting the dying bird, 
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M Tom Paine brilliantly remarked, made her forget the re- 
aped; due to audi an adveraaiy as she had the honour of con- 
tending with; but even in her most furious passages of 
invective, her censure, or perhaps abuse may be a better 
term, is just. " Our penal laws," she says, "punish with 
death, the thief who steals a few pounds, but to take by 
violence, or trepan a man, is no such heinous offence. !For 
who shaU dare to complain of a venerable vestige of the 
law that rendered the life of a deer more sacred than that 
of a man ? But it was the poor man with only his native 
dignity who wa« thus oppressed — and only metaphysical 
sophists and cold mathematicians can discern this unsubstan- 
tial form— ^it is a work of abstraction, and a gentleman of 
lively imagination must borrow some drapery from fancy, 
before he can love or pity a man. Misery, to reach your 
heart, I perceive, must have its cap ajgid bells ; your tears 
are reserved, very naturally considering your character, for 
the declamation of the theatre, or for thjB downfSoIl of queens, 
whose rank throws a graceful veil over vices that degrade 
humanity ; but the distress of many industrious mothers, 
whose helpmates have been torn from them, and the hungry 
cry of helpless babes, were vulgar sorrows that could not 
move your commiseration, though they might extort an 
akns. * The tears that are shed for fictitious sorrow are ad- 
mirably adapted,' says Bousseau, ' to make us proud of all 
the virtues which we do not possess.' " 

This ** Vindication of the Eights of Man," had a great 
sale, and met with as much applause as it did pecuniary 
success ; and inspirited by the praise bestowed on her, Mary 
commenced "A Vindication of the Eights of Woman," 
which was quickly completed, and hastily sent through the 
press to an anxious multitude of readers. With the merits 
and failings, the impetuous language, and the unwise senti- 
m^its of this Vindication, we do not mean to concern our 
telves in these pages ; but in justice it must be remarked 
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that the position and relation of the sexes to each other, are 
very different now from what they were when Mary Woll- 
stonecrafb wrote. As society was then constituted, women 
were reared to be fools, and men best liked them to be so ; 
while on the other side, men were drunken and debauched, 
and women generally had not sufficient taste or intelligence 
to wish their tyrants tb be above the brute level. Eifty 
years has made a great difference ; a woman who now-a-days 
should write such a book as the " Vindication of the Eights 
of "Woman," would richly merit the limbo of Coventry, or 
confinement in a lunatic asylum, yet we do not hesitate to 
say that Mary WoUstonecraft's book, with all its absurdities, 
when regarded as the cry of one suffering under evil days, 
deserves the sympathy, and even the applause of all good 
men. 

The worst consequences of these two " Vindications " 
were those that immediately affected the authoress; she 
became a marked woman ; everything that was terrible to 
the simple imagination of John Bull was believed of her ; 
she was revolutionist, red-republican, deist, atheist, socialist, 
blasphemer. The best of society were the least merciful 
upon her, and as if to justify the cruel judgment of the 
world, she did not hesitate to cultivate the intimacy of those 
whom the majority of the respectable and religious classes 
thought of with frantic detestation. 

In the September of 1791, the thirty-third year of her 
age, she gave up her house in George-street, and took good 
lodgings in Store-street, Bedford Square; and, now that 
she was in better worldly circumstances, indulged herself 
in some of those luxuries which cannot be obtained without 
money. It was in this year that William Godwin fiirst met 
her, and disliked her, at a dinner-party, at which Tom Paine 
was present ; and it was while living in Store-street that 
her intimacy with Euseli, the painter, reached its height. 
Mr. Fuseli was a married man, and certainly was more 
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attached to Mary than, regard being had to his matrimonial 
position, he had any right to be ; but Mary's resolution 
kept him within the 'proper limits of Platonic love ; and 
when she found that the resistance of his passionate solici- 
tations was too burdensome to her, she wisely, and like a 
virtuous woman, withdrew to France at the close of the 
year 1792. 

She arrived at Paris in the December of 1792, and re- 
newed her acquaintance with Tom Paine, who introduced 
her to the principal revolutionary leaders of that capital. 

On the 26th of that month, she wrote to Mr. Johnson 
the following interesting letter : — 

Paris, December, 1792. 

I should immediately on the receipt of your letter, my dear friend, 
have thanked you for your punctuality, for it highly gratified me, had I 
not wished to wait till I could tell you that this day was not stained with 
blood. Indeed, the prudent precautions taken by the National Conven- 
tion to prevent a tumult, made me suppose that the dogs of faction 
would not dare to bark, much less bite, however true to their scent ; 
and I was not mistaken, for the citizens, who were all called out, are re- 
turning home with composed coimtenanoes, shouldering arms. About 
nine o'clock this morning, the king passed by my window, moving silently 
along (excepting now and then a few strokes on the drum, which rendered 
the stillness more awful) through empty streets, surrounded by the 
National Qiiards, who, clustering roimd the carriage, seemed to deserve 
their name. The inhabitants flocked to their windows, but the casements 
were all shut — ^not a voice was heard, nor did I see anything like an 
insulting gesture. For the first time since I entered France I bowed to 
the majesty of the people, and respected the propriety of behaviour so 
perfectly in imison with my own feelings. I can scarcely tell you why, 
but an association of ideas made the tears flow insensibly from my eyes, 
when I saw Louis sitting, with more dignity than I expected from his 
character, in a hackney coach, going to meet death where so many of his 
race have triumphed. My fancy instantly brought Louis XIV. before 
me, entering the capital with all his pomp, after one of the victories most 
flattering to his pride, only to see the sunshine of prosperity overshadowed 
by the sublime gloom of misexy . I have been alone ever sinoe ; and, 
though my mind is calm, I cannot dismiss the lively images that have 
~ fllled my imagination all the day. Nay, do not smile, but pity me ; for 
onoe or twioe, lifting my eyes from the paper, I have seen eyes glare 
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through ft gUM door oppotite my chair, aad bloody handB riiook «t me. 
Not the distaat sound of a footstep can I hear. My i^>artmeatfl ace re* 
mote from those of the servants, the only persons who sleep with me in 
an immense hotel, one folding door opemng after another. I wish I had 
even a cat with me I — ^I want to see something alive ; death in so many 
frightful Bhiq)e8 has taken hold oi my fancy. I am going to bed— and, 
for the first time in my life, I cannot put out the candle. 

M.W. 

The prudence that had caused Mary to qidt Engkiid, 
did not protect her in Parisian soeietj from forming an at- 
tachment that was followed by most unfortunate results. 
Her lover was a Mr. Gilbert Imlay, a' native of the United 
States of America, who induced her to live with him as 
wife without the performance of any marriage ceremony, 
except a solemn private engagement, that as man and 
wife, they took each other for better and yroree. What 
induced Mary to take so mad and sinful a step as this, it 
is hard to say. The suggestion of impatience of moral 
restraint can be made only by the brutal. That she held 
the ritual of any Christian church in respect, as giving 
greater sanctity to the marriage vow, than it could other- 
wise have, no one is called on to believe ; for though she 
had been brought up in the doctrines of the Established 
Church, she had since the year 1787 (at first partially, and 
finally altogether) discontinued attendance at public wor- 
ship. But a light esteem for the ceremonies of an eccle- 
siastical institution, is no reason for a woman's neglecting 
to avail herself of the civil protection they may afford. 
Perhaps she reasoned within herself, " I give myself heart 
and soul to this man ; and if he prote unworthy of me — 
I would rather be quit of him." Anyhow she took that step 
for the tailing of which there is no motive, where there is 
no chance of its being one to be repented of, and which 
a woman is an utter fool to make with any man in the 
permanence of whose affection she is not perfectly con- 
fident. 
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Taking a lodging at Neuilly, three miles from Paris, she 
gave herself up to the novel pleasures of her existence, and, 
as the tenderly pathetic letters published after her death 
show, those pleasures were exquisite. Nor did] she at 
this time neglect literature, but worked industriously at 
her most finished and best work, her '•Historical and Moral 
View of the French Eevolution." 

In 1793, Mr. Imlay quitted (nominaUj, for a few weeks) 
Paris, and the retreat at Neuilly, for the piH^pose of watch- 
ing some commercial undertakings at Havre. Circum- 
stances, however, prevented his return, and during that 
time of terror^ Marj was left unprotected. One day on 
entering Paris, she passed the guillotine, just after a 
peculiarly disgusting scene of slaughter, an^d the crimson 
blood streamed over the pavement on which she trod. 
She burst jnto loud exclamations of horror and indignation; 
when some kind bystander checked her, and implored her 
to hasten and hide herself from all who had heard her 
words. The agony she experienced on being informed of 
the death of Brissot, Yergniaud, and the twenty deputies, 
she vowed was greater than any pain she had ever felt 

In the January of 1794, she joined Mr. Imlay at 
Havre, and there they lived together till September, during 
which time she gave birth to a daughter, named Prances, 
in memory of her old friend Fanny Blood. In September, 
Mr. Imlay went to London, having prevailed on Mary to 
return to Paris (Bobespierre being dead), where he en- 
gaged to join her at the end of two months. In due 
course, Mary arrived in Paris once more, her journey firom 
Havre having been rendered eventful by four upsets of the 
coach in which she travelled. But Mr. Imlay foiled to 
join her. Anxious and suspicious she crossed to England, 
and arrived in London in the April of 1795, when she found 
her worst fears realized, and the father of her child in the 
arms of another mistress* She entreated him to return 
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to her unimpaired lore, but this invitation being neglected 
she resolyed on committing suicide. The design of the 
frantic woman was conveyed to Imlay, who arrived just in 
time to prevent her accomplishing her purpose. His feel- 
ings were aroused by the circumstances of her despair, and 
he spoke to her in such terms that she was reconciled to 
him; and at his request, she immediately undertook a 
voyage to Norway, to transact some mercantile business 
for him. It speaks for the elasticity of her spirits, that 
only a week elapsed between her determination to kill her- 
self, and her setting out for Norway. 

Mr. Imlay promised to meet her at Hamburgh on her re- 
turn from Norway, but the weak and unprincipled man 
fiuled to keep his word. By the commencement of October 
she was again in London, and discovered that the miserable 
profligate she loved so foolishly cared nothing for her. 

She thought of her early days of innocence, the generous 
strivings of her life, the struggles she had made and the 
self-denial she had exercised for her brothers and sisters and 
harsh parents, the blind faith she had cherished in the good- 
ness of what she had been pleased to think "good men;" 
she thought of her babe, the child of shame, and she thought 
of all she had sacriflced for a heartless villain ! It was 
night ; and in the agony of her soul she took a boat at one 
of the wharfs, and went down the river. She landed at 
Putney in the drenching rain; and having first with 
desperate caution walked up and down the bridge till her 
clothes were wet through, so that their weight might en- 
cumber her, she climbed to the top of one of the barriers, 
and then leaped head foremost into the black-flowing river. 

Mad from life's histoiy, 
Glad to death's mystery, 
Swift to be hurled — 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the ivorld ! 
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In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran, 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it — ^think of it, 
]>is8olute man ! 

When in the water she found a difficulty in sinking, and 
BuppoBing her diess buojed.herup she resolutely pressed 
the skirts of her petticoats close to her legs. But her 
desperate attempt was witnessed, and sh^ was saved from 
the tragic grave she sought. 

And now come the incidents in this love drama that tell 
worse for Mary than any other. Imlay came to her, ex- 
postulated with her, vowed that his connection with his 
mistress would now be terminated ; and she, in consequence, 
positively wrote to him : — " If we are ever to live together 
again, it must be now. We meet now, or we part for ever. 
You say you cannot abruptly break off the connection you 
have formed. It is unworthy of my courage and character 
to wait the uncertain issue of that connection. I am deter- 
mined to come to a decision. I consent thet^, far the pre* 
tent, to live with you, and the woman to whom you have asso' 
eiaied yourself. I think it important that you should learn 
habitually to feel for your child the affection of a father. 
But, if you reject this proposal, here we end. You are now 
free. We will correspond no more. We will not have in- 
tercourse of any kind. I will be to you as a person that is 
dead." 

At i^rst Imlay consented to this extraordinaiy request, 
but on second thoughts he recalled his assent, and went 
off with his charmer to Paris ; and in March, 1796, Mary 
resolved to do what womanly pride ought to have made her 
do long before — ^to dismiss her betrayer from her mind. 

In spite of Godwin's assurances to the contrary, we are 
afraid Mary's life, so opposed to what is best calculated to 
develope the best qualities of woman^ bad done her character 
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irreparable injury. It may be true that she was as lively, 
as forgetful of self, as cheerful, and as engaging as ever ; 
but we suspect the delicacy of her nature was lost, and 
that her tendency to masculine faults was scarcely less 
strong than her admiration of manly virtues. 

She and Oodwin renewed their acquaintance in the 
January of 1796 ; in March she finally banished all hope 
of Imlay ; and positively within six months after that dis- 
missal of her former lover from her mind, she was Uving in 
Judd Place "West, and receiving Godwin's most tender 
attentions. Thfese dates are cruel evidence against her. 
At first they did not marry ; but at the commencement of 
April, 1797, they deemed it advisable to make known the 
fact of their marriage which had taken place shortly before. 
The immediate cause of this step was Mary's being on the 
point of again becoming a mother. 

As an instance of the masculine hardness of this incon- 
sistent woman, it ought to be mentioned that, after her 
return fiom Norway, and during the most distressing part; 
of her conflict with Imlay, she worked diligently at her 
'^Letters from Norway," and in January, 1796, finished the 
sketch of a comedy which was never published. 

On the 6th of April, 1797, Godwin took possession of a 
house in the Polygon, Somers Town, and Mary entered it-^ 
his wedded wife. It is interesting, and perhaps slightly 
comic, to read the philosophic Godwin's account of their 
married life. " Ours was not an idle happiness, a paradise 
of selfish and transitory pleasures. It is perhaps scarcely 
necessary to mention that, influenced by the ideas I had 
long entertained on the subject of cohabitation, I engaged 
an apartment about twenty doors from our house in the 
Polygon, Somers Town, which I designed for the purpose of 
my study and literary occupations. Trifles, however, will 
be interesting to some readers, when they relate to the last 
period of the life of such a person as Mary. I will add, 
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theiiefore, tbat we were both of us of opinion that it was 
possible for two persons to be too uniformlj in each other's 
society. Influenced by that opinion, it was my practice to 
repair to the apartment I have mentioned as soon as I rose, 
and frequently not to make my appearance in the Polygon 
till the hour of dinner. We agreed in condemning the 
notion, prevalent in many situations in life, that a man and 
his wife cannot visit in mixed society but in company with 
each other, and we rather sought occasions of. deviating from, 
than of complying with this rule. By these means, though, 
for the most part, we spent the latter half of each day in 
one another's society, yet we were in no danger of satiety. 
We seemed to combine, in a considerable degree, the 
novelty and lively sensation of a visit, with the more deli- 
cious and heartfelt pleasures of domestic life." 

Unfortunately for those who regard life for the purpose 
of extracting from it lessons for the production of human 
happiness, sufficient time wd^ npt allowed for a fair trial of 
this most philosophic marriage ; for, after giving birth to a 
daughter, destined to be the second wife of Percy Bysshe 
SheUey, just at the conclusion of August, Mary Godwin 
died on the 10th of September, 1797, from the consequences 
of her confinement.* 

3>aring her acute iQness she was most affectionately 
nursed by Godwin, Mr. Fenwiok, Mr. Basil Montague, Mr. 
Marshal, and Mr. Dyson, and was affectionately attended 
by Mr. Carlyle, Dr. Fordyoe, and Dr. Clarke. 

Godwin appears to have derived considerable satisfaction 
from the fact that '^ during her whole illness not one word 
of a religious cast fell from her Hps." 

* Ab an instance of how masculine, even coarse, she was latterly in her 

habit of thought, it should be observed that she was in the custom of 

. laughing at " the fuss" ladies made of their confinements, and declared 

her intention of quitting her bed and coming down stairs tbe evening 

l^ft^ the birth of her babe^ 
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She was buried in the yard of the pariBh church of St. 
FancraB, Middlesex ; and over her grave her MendB erected 
a plain monument, on which is the following inscription:— 

HABX WOLLSTONEOEATT GOBWIlf, 

AT7TH0E OP 

A TINDICATION 

OP THE EIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

BOEN XXII AFEIL, MDCCLIX. 

DIED I SEPTEMBEE, MDCCXCTII. 

Thus perished at the early age of 38, a woman of extra- 
ordinary mental powers, and originally of a noble disposi- 
tion, who with better training in youth, and less hard trials 
in opening womanhood, might have been a bright ornament 
to her age. When her death was made known to the worid, 
there were found many who did not hesitate to aver that the 
Divine Power had cut her days short in order to make her 
an awful warning to those who lightly regard the marriage 
bed. Let us say farewell to her memory. 

Owning her weaknees, 
Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour. 

After her death Godwin published, in four volumes, a 
sketch of her life, and some of her manuscripts that had not 
before been printed. Amongst these were fragments of an 
unfinished novel, called "The Wrongs of Woman," a tale 
in a stilted and inflated style ; and her charming letters to 
the pitiful scamp— Mr. Imlay. 
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CHAPTEB XX. 



WILLIAM GODWIN, 



Whoever looks attentively at any tolerably faithful 
portrait of William Godwin must read the entire character 
of the man. The gentle expression of the countenance, the 
calm intelligence of the eyes and high forehead, the pensive 
air of the slight and regular features of the face, the small 
tightly-closing lips, indicating an inflexibility of will, ready 
to be provoked into obstinacy, all teU a truthful tale. Dis- 
passionate (most wonderfully so for a republican in such 
times), anxious to be free from prejudice, charitable to op- 
ponents, cautious in action and courageous in thought, 
William Godwin was in respect of moral qualifications 
eminently adapted to play the part of a philosophic teacher, 
but he lacked one indispensable requisite for such a position 
— ^intellectual powers of the highest order. With mental 
endowments, only slightly, if at all, above average, he 
engaged in a labour that requires all, and more than all, the 
genius and iron strength of John Stuart Mill. 

Dissent from orthodox views was early inculcated in 
William Godwin, and he inherited a disposition to question 
estaj)lished opinions from at least two generations of his 
ancestors. His father was a dissenting minister, and so 
was his grandfather. 

On the 3rd of March, in the year 1756, a full century 
from this present time, William was bom at Wisbeach, in 
Cambridgeshire, where his father presided over a Noncon- 
formist congregation. Four years after his birth he was 
taken to another village, sixteen miles from Norwich, where 
his father also had professional employment. 

VOL. I. B B 
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Probably the boy's education in his early years was a 
decent one, notwithstanding the humble position of his 
father, and the large number of little brothers and sisters 
who had also to be provided for out of the paternal income. 
Anyhow he was placed with a private tutor at Norwich, in 
the year 1767, for the purpose of receiving a classical educa- 
tion, and in 1773 he entered as a student the Dissenters* 
college at Hoxton. 

Alter quitting this seminary he commenced his struggle 
with the world as a dissenting minister. For some time he 
officiated at the agreeable little town of Stowmarket, in 
Suffolk. No agreeable opening to life this for a young man 
with intellectual aspirations, and already ambitious of 
literary distinction. Far removed from books and lectures, 
to be chained to humble — ^in the eyes of the world, igno- 
minious — duties in a country town, from its size meriting the 
name of a village ; to be ignored by all the educated inhabi- 
tants, save the prudent apothecary looking out for patients 
of all degrees ; to be regarded by the weU-to-do tradesmen 
(usually, in country towns, strongly enamoured of the 
respectability of the establishment) with s^spicion as " the 
young dissenting fellow;" and to endure the magnificent 
patronage of little artizans, who paid an an-m ifll sxim of 5& 
to their chapel, must have constituted a bitter experience to 
the ardent young minister, who confessed that from boyhood 
he was in the habit of mouthing out the words of Cowley : — 

What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own. 

In 1782, after he had been for five years a Nonconfonnist 
preacher, he settled in London, and applied himself whoUy 
to literature. His first work consisted of Six Sermons, 
which may have attracted attention at Stowmarket, but are 
certainly not of sufficient power to interest the world of our. 
day. Soon after the publication of these not very folicitotw 
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efforts, heobtained employment on the New Annual Begister, 
an occupation that in all probability supplied him with the 
greater part of the little money he required for his sub- 
sistence. 

Between 1782 and 1793 he made repeated but unsuc- 
cessful attempts to get the regard of the pubUc by, to use 
his own words, "writing different things of obscure note, 
the names of which, though innocent, and in some degree 
useful, I am rather inclined to suppress.'' Whatever these 
** different things " were, the author did not, at the time of 
penning them, think them deserving of obscurity, for many 
years after he had established himself in unquestionable 
notoriety he reflected on these early disappointments with 
no ordinary bitterness. " I had endeavoured," he candidly 
stated in the last years of his long life, " for ten years, and 
was as far from approaching my^object as ever. Everything 
I wrote fell dead-bom from the press. Very often I was 
disposed to quit the enterprise in despair. But still I felt 
ever and anon impelled to repeat my effort." But he was 
now to burst forth from obscurity, and become a by-word 
for astonishment and horror on the lips of simple men ! 

Aroused by the events of the Prench Eevolution, and 
surrounded by men discussing with freedom, and perhaps 
licentious irreverence, the questions of politics and morals, 
that the state of European society naturally suggested to aU 
fairly intelligent people, Godwin worked enthusiastically 
and honestly, writing his ^^ JEnquiry concerning FoUtical 
Justice, cmd its Infk^ences on General Virtue and Happiness,^* 
a work which he believed was destined to produce great and 
lasting effects on the human race. It was published in 
1798, and immediately gained the attention its author so 
much coveted, and in due time the condemnation it so richly 
deserved. At first, the originality of the views of the writer 
was the universal topic ; no one, however opposed he might 
be to the sentiments, thought of questioning their being the 

B B 2 
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peculiar ofiEspring of Godwin's productive mind, though on 
a careful examination, any student, tolerably well read in 
the European, and especially French, literature of the close 
of the last century, wiU find that there is scarcely a single 
speculation in " The Enquiry,'* which may not be traced to 
a writer previous to Godwin. But to do him justice it must 
be observed that, though his Mends proclaimed him a 
fountain of new thought, he never advanced any especial 
claim to originality. Indeed, on one occasion, he wrote 
with a candour and an egotism, alike remarkable, and 
showing how barren he was of veneration for his great con- 
temporaries, "Every author, at least for the last two 
thousand years, takes his hint from some suggestion afforded 
by an author that has gone before him, as Sterne has very 
humourously observed, and I do not pretend to be an excep« 
tion to this rule." 

The praise due to Godwin for his part in the " Political 
Justice," is for the calm temper, the patience, and philo- 
sophic courage with which he displays and supports the 
extreme views of the socialists. He had a sincere respect 
forhumanity, a perfect reliance on the mental powers of 
his race ; as long as he was engaged with thinking, honestly, 
earnestly, and to the very best of his ability, he believed it 
was impossible to go astray. And in this confiding spirit, 
troubled only by occasional twinges of alarm at the conclu- 
sions at which he arrived, he advanced views calculated to 
hurl man from civilization, back into a state immeasureably 
worse than the lowest state of merely natural barbarity. 

On marriage he made the following astounding remarks. 
" The evil of marriage, as it is practised in European coun- 
tries, extends further than we have yet described. The 
method is, for a thoughtless and romantic youth of each 
sex to come together, to see each other for a few times, and 
under circumstances full of delusion, and then to vow 
eternal attachmenti "What is the consequence of this? 
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In ahnost every instance they find themselyes decelyed. 
They are reduced to make the best of an irretrievable mis- 
take. They are led to conceive it their wisest policy to 
shut their eyes upon realities, happy if, by any perversion 
of intellect, they can persuade themselves that they were 
right in their first crude opinion of their companion. The 
institution of marriage is a system of fraud ; and men who 
carefully mislead their judgments in the daily affairs of 
their life, must always have a crippled judgment in every 
other concern .... 

"Add to this, that marriage, as now understood, is a 
monopoly, and the worst of monopolies. So long as two 
human beings are forbidden, by positive institution, to 
follow the dictates of their own minds, prejudice will ever be 
alive and vigorous. So long aa I seek, by despotic, and 
artificial means, to engross a woman to myself, and to pro- 
hibit my neighbour from proving his superior claim, I am 
guilty of the most odious selfishness. Over this imaginary 
prize men watch with perpetual jealousy ; and one man 
finds his desire and his capacity to circumvent as much ex- 
cited, as the other is excited to traverse his projects and 
frustrate his hopes. As long as this state of society con- 
tinues, philanthropy will be crossed and checked ia a thou- 
sand ways, and the still augmenting stream of abuse will 
continue to flow." 

But what distinguishes the work from most other political 
writings is the anxiety the author continually betrays lest 
his teachings should incite men to a hearty attempt to carry 
out his views. Think with me, but do not act as if you 
did; regard marriage as a degrading institution, but keep 
true to your wife ; be penetrated with a sense of the pro- 
priety of equally dividing capital amongst the individual 
members of our race, but keep all you have got and don't 
throw it away to the poor ; declare that all the children of 
a community ought to be educated in public nurseries, but 
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be resolved not to make over your own offspring to tke care 
of a guardian. Such is the tone of this remarkable treatise. 
The fact is, Godwin was of a merciful and humane dispo- 
sition, and, though his faith in the inspiration of the under- ' 
standing of man would not idlow him to reject the results 
of his reasonings, he shuddered at the thought of ignorant 
men rising at his words, and pulling down the entire fabric 
of society. He therefore cautions his readers against think- 
ing that his object was to arouse them to any other work, 
but that of mental and moral self-culture. His political 
views were wise, and based on everlasting justice, but they 
required for their exhibition mankind to be free from 
ambition, avarice, lust of the flesh and eye, and revenge;-- 
first, men were to purge themselves of sin, and then they 
were to bake their bread, rear their children, and do their 
half-hour of work per diem, according to his everlasting 
code of morals. A strange style this, for an address on 
politics to erring mortals, and starving populations tumul- 
tuously clamouring for labour and bread ! 

For this publication Godwin was paid £700 ; but much 
of this sum was paid him in advance, before publication, 
for his maintenance while composing it. Within a twelve- 
month after the appearance of the "Political Jugtice^^ 
he published his well-known novel "Caleb Williams." 
His account of the labour and great mental exertion this 
by no means fieiultless fiction demanded of him, should 
be read with care by those superficial and conceited peo- 
ple (sadly too many in the world !) who, with scarce 
the power of penning a fiurly interesting epistle, think 
they could produce a good novel without any painful 
effort. " I devoted," writes Godwin, when describing the 
progress of this work, *' about two or three weeks to the 
imagining and putting down hints for my story, before I 
engaged seriously and methodically in itscomposition. In 
these hints I began with my third volume^ then proceeded 
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to my second, and last of ail grappled with mj first* I 
filled two or three sheets of demy writing-paper, folded in 
octaro, with these memorandums. They were put down 
with great brevity, yet explicitly enough to secure a per- 
fect recollection of their meaning, withiu the time necessary 
for drawing out the story at fall, in short paragraphs of 
two, three, four, five, or six lines each. 

" I then sat down to write my story from the beginning. 
I wrote for the most part but a short portion in any single 
day. I wrote only when the afflatus was upon me. I held 
for a maxim, that any portion that was written when I was 
not fully in the vein, told for considerably worse than 
nothing. Idleness was a thousand tunes better in this case, 
than industry against the grain. Idleness was only time 
lost ; and the next day, it may be, was as promising as ever. 
It was merely a day perished from the calendar. But a 
passage written feebly, flatly, and in a wrong spirit, consti- 
tuted an obstacle that it was next to impossible to correct 
and set right again. I wrote, therefore, by starts ; some- 
times for a week or ten days not a line. Yet all came to 
the same thing in the sequel, On an avei&ge, a volume of 
" Caleb WiUiams" cost me four months, neither less nor more. 

" It must be admitted, however, that during the whole 
period, bating a few intervals, my mind was in a high state 
of excitement. I said to myself a thousand times ' I will 
write a tale, that shall constitute an epoch in the mind of 
the reader, that no one, after he has read it, shall ever be 
exactly the same man that he was before.' " 

When the tale was almost completed, Godwin, conceding 
to the urgent entreaties of a friend, allowed him a perusal 
of the manuscript. On the second day the sheets were 
returned by the borrower with the following note — " I 
return you your manuscript because I promised to do so. 
If I had obeyed the impulse of my own mind, I should have 
thrust it in the fire« If you persist, the book will infallibly 
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proTe the grare of your literary fame." So affected waa 
Qodwin by this criticism, that he for a brief space was 
inclined to discontinue his labours, and not to finish the 
tale, but his second resolve was more manly, and worthy 
of an artist. '' Caleb Williams " was published, and was 
eminently successful, the publisher making an excellent 
bargain, for Gk)dwin was paid only £84. 

About the time of the publication of" Caleb "Williams," an 
event took place that caused no small excitement throughout 
the entire kingdom, and was of deep interest in the circle 
of Godwin's immediate friends, amongst whom were Hol- 
croft, Thelwall, Home Tooke, and Canning. This last- 
named celebrated man (who, by the bye, did not know 
much of Q-odwin), allied himself, as is well known, in early 
life, with the Spcialists, and was just at this time converted 
to reasonable opinions by a strange exhibition of the vio- 
lence and fool-hardiness of his companions. "Csmning's 
conversion from popular opinions," says Scott, " was 
strangely brought round. While he was studying in the 
Temple, and rather entertaining revolutionary opinions, 
Gk)dwin sent to* say that he was coming to breakfast with 
him, to speak on a subject of the highest importance. 
Canning knew little of him, but received his visit, and 
learned to his astonishment that, in expectation of a new 
order of things, the English Jacobins designed to place 
him, Canning, at the head of the revolution. He waa much 
struck, and asked time to think what course he should take; 
and having thought the matter over, he went to Mr. Ktt, 
and made the anti- Jacobin confession of faith, in which he 
persevered, until — Canning himself mentioned this to Sir 
E. W. Knighton, upon the occasion of giving a place in the 
Charter-house, of some ten pounds a-year, to Godwin's 
brother. He could scarce do less for one who had offered 
him the Dictator's curule chair." Towards the end of 1794, 
Pitt struck a stem but futile blow at the advocates of ultra* 
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liberal opinions. Home Tooke, »Thelwall, Hardy, and 
others were arrested, and put on their trial on a charge 
of high treason. In October Judge Eyre delivered to the 
grand jury a charge which brought dowa upon him a weU- 
merited castigation from G-odwin, who instantly published 
Cursory Strictures" upon it, in the colunms of the 
Morning Chronicle," then edited by Perry. These stric- 
tures were supposed at the time to have been of great 
service to the accused ; but the best defence, and the real 
strength of the so-called conspirators consisted in the 
foolish petulance and bluster of their calumniators. Eulers 
had not then learnt, often as the lesson had been put before 
them by history, that the progress of popular opinion is no 
more checked by the removal of its advocates, than the 
process of fermentation is put an end to J)y skimming off 
the foam that rises to the surfiEice of the workiug liquor. 
Very undignified, indeed " very small " was the aspect of 
government, when the verdict pf " Not Guilty " was pro- 
nounced, and those selected to be the victims of political " 
bigotry were declared the victors in the legal contest. 
When Holcroft, on being liberated, left the- dock, he 
crossed the court, and took his seat by the side of Godwin. 
While the two friends were conversing — ^the one with a 
flash of triumph giving emphasis to his habitual air of 
defiance, and the other, gentle and composed, even in that 
moment of excitement — Sir Thomas Lawrence made that 
spirited profile sketch of them, that passed into the posses- 
sion of Francis Broderip, Esq. 

Prom a date somewhat previous to the publication of the 
" Political Justice," Godwin was on terms of familiar inter- 
course with some of the first men of his time, and he never, 
even in times of great pecuniary difficulty, failed to maintain 
that footing in distinguished society, which, even in money- 
worshipping England, a man of allowed talent can almost 
always command. He was a constant associate of Lord Lau- 
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derdale, Fox, and Sheridan, and was the intimate Mend of 
CuxTftn, Grattan, and a host of other illustrioiiB characters. 

In 1797, Godwin published the Enqixirer, a collection of 
essays on moral questions, not calculated to prove him 
entitled to a first rank amongst philosophic writers, but dis- 
playing to advantage the amiability and truthfulness of his 
character, and the sagacity and soundness of his under- 
standing, when exercised upon subjects within the range 
of a healthy, but not aU-comprehensive mind. In the same 
year he married Mary Wollstonecraft, whose sad story has 
already been told ; and in the following year he edited 1^ 
not very valuable posthumous works, and added to them, 
from his own pen, a sketch of her life, written in a frank 
and affectionate, but too defiant strain. 

In 1799 he published another novel, for which he obtained 
four hundred guineas, called " St. Leon : a tale of the Six- 
teenth Century," a tedious and awkward performance, the 
hero of which becomes possessed of the two great secrets 
the Alchemists of so many nations had toiled for in vain. 
In 1800 he visited Ireland, and was greeted by the painoti 
of that island with the flattering cordiality of which Irish- 
men are such perfect masters. In 1801 he married again ; 
the object of his affection, in this second selection, being an 
accomplished and well-looking widow lady who, in the year 
1803, pi^sented her husband with a son. This son, after- 
wards WiUiam Godwin the younger, became a parliamentary 
reporter,' and the contributor of many pleasant and pro- 
mising articles to the magazines, but his days were cut short 
by cholera in 1832. 

In the year in which his son was bom, Gt>dwin published 
his " Life of Chaucer," which may be regarded as one of his 
best books. It is a carefully worked up picture of the 
times in which Chaucer lived, very interestiog, and not 
more open to the charge of inaccuracy than a book written 
on facts, the dates of many of which are disputed, must be* 
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"We should like to see this book reprinted, and placed in a 
cheap, but at the same time respectable and durable, form, 
within the reach of families. 

In the year 1804, appeared Godwin's third novel, Fleet* 
wood^ or the New Man of Feeling^ a positive infliction of 
stupidity, without the exciting story of " Caleb "Williams," 
totally devoid of plot or interesting descriptions, and dis- 
figured by a clumsy obscenity. Of this licentiousness, 
though Gfodwin was guilty in fact^ we believe him to have 
been innocent in intention, and we see Ailly to our satisfac- 
tion, how he came to fall into so grievous an error ; — ^what- 
ever else he was, Godwin was no poet ; he set about writing 
a novel, as he tells us, mechanically — ^first he picked up a 
foundation for a story out of some old legend, then he read 
up all kinds of old or ordinary books— ^Monk Chronicles, 
Prison Calendars, Prench Eomances — and furnished himself 
with characters and incidents ; lastly, he patched his mate- 
rials together, laboriously and neatly indeed, but still after 
all it was patchwork. A man, who proceeded on this plan 
of course stood in need of a model, even in the detail of his 
narrative ; and GK)dwin, (who, revolutionist as he was, had 
a great respect for the old) went to the old classic novelists 
of his country, to Fielding and Smollett, and copied them, 
forgetting to make aUowance for the coarseness of the times 
in which they lived, and the comparative refinement of his 
own. 

HaviQg written ordinary novels Mr. Godwin, as second- 
rate novelists are prone to do, tried his hand at dramatic 
composition, and produced a tragedy, christened Antonio^ 
about as contemptible a performance as can be found in.the 
entire stock of rubbish the stage possesses in the shape of 
literature. This tragedy, however, we should state, to avoid 
chronological confusion, appeared in the year 1800, four 
years before Fleetwood, 

In 1801, the attacks that were unceasingly made upon 
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The Political Justice, and the severe censures that everyone 
in the shape of a respectable critic, was continuallj dis- 
charging at Godwin's opinions, spurred him to reply ; and 
he gave the world his Thotights on Dr. Forres Spital Sermon, 
This pamphlet is very interesting, and breathes a manly 
spirit. The author makes some very severe reflections on 
the fact, that as long as there appeared a fair chance of the 
triumph of revolutionary opinions, men were slow to oppose 
him, but, that as soon as his cause had met with, at least 
temporary, defeat, no quarter was aUowed him, everjr smb- 
bier was his enemy, and he was scouted as infamous. He 
exclaims, too, with justifiable bitterness, against the virulence 
of his opponents, who would not even give him credit for 
good intentions ; foremost amongst which ungenerous ene- 
mies was Mackintosh, with whom Godwin had for years 
been in habits of friendly intercourse. The following pas- 
sage from the pamphlet we transcribe, as giving a good spe- 
cimen of that moral dignity and guileless courage, which 
were the most agreeable characteristics of the writer. " I 
know that Dr. Parr and Mr. Mackintosh look with horror 
upon this doctrine of the progressive nature of man. They 
cling with all the fervour of affection, to the opinion that 
the vices, the weaknesses, and the follies, which have hitherto 
existed in our species, will continue undiminished as long as 
the earth shall endure. I do not envy them their feelings. 
I love to contemplate the yet unexpanded powers and capa- 
bilities of our nature, and to believe that they wijl one day 
be unfolded to the infli^te advantage and happiness of the 
inhabitants of the globe. Long habit has so trained me to 
bow to the manifestations of truth wherever I recognize 
them, that if arguments were presented to me sufficient to 
establish the uncomfortable doctrine of my antagonists, I 
would weigh, I would revolve them, and I hope I should not 
fail to submit to their authority. But, if my own doctrine 
is an 6rror, and if I am fated to die in it, I cannot afflict 
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myself with the apprehension of a mistake, which cheers 
my solitude, which I carry with me into crowds, and which 
adds somewhat to the pleasure and peace of every day of 
my existence." 

And in the very pamphlet in question,' he showed that this 
mention of philosophic justice and magnanimity was no empty 
profession, for in his concluding remarks, where he men- 
tioned the noble work of Malthus on Population, he spoke 
of him as a courteous and worthy adversary, and admitted 
the soundness of his arguments. *' The general doctrine of 
the Essay on Population,*^ says the pamphlet, " is so clear, 
and rests on such irresistible evidence, that this circumstance, 
together with its novel and unexpected tenour, is apt to 
hurry away the mind, and take from us all power of expos- 
tulation and distinction." And in another place, "The 
doctrines of the Essay on Population, if they he true as I 
have no doubt they are, will be fiilly understood." We shall 
have occasion a few pages hence to recur to these remark- 
able passages. 

In 1807, Godwin produced another tragedy, called 
Eaulhner, — ^like his former one, deservedly unsuccessful. 
During the next year he published an Essay on Sepulchres ; 
— ^a proposal for erecting some memorial of the illustrious 
dead in all ages on the spot where their remains have been 
interred. In the preface he says, " I am a man of no for- 
tune or consequence in my country ; I am the adherent of 
no party ; I have passed the greater part of my life in soli- 
tude and retiremdnt ; there are numbers of men who over- 
flow with gall and prejudice against me, (G-od bless them !) 
and would strenuously resist a proposal I made, though it 
were such as from any other quarter they would accept with 
thankfulness." The essay is remarkable for its proposition 
to give all remarkable men a public monument. " Nor 
would I," says he, " be over nice in censorship over the 
illustrious dead ; whoever has been truly distinguished for 
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talent or action, I should hold worthy of a place ; tiie tomb 
of Cromwell would teach me many instruetiTe lessons ; nor 
should I object to the monumental record of Judge Tresilion 
or Titus Oates. It is fit that men, the scourges of their 
species, or who haye memorably dishonoured the figure of 
man, should be marked with a brand as imperishable as the 
pure immortality that attends on our genuine benefactors.'* 

In 1815, came forth Godwin's '^ Liyes of Edward and 
John Phillips, the nephews of Milton." The work waa 
laboriously and not ill-executed; though the writer runs 
into an indiscreetly warm eulogy of Milton, where he asserts, 
'^ There is nothing else of so capacious dimensions in the 
compass of our literature, (if, indeed, there is in the literary 
productions of our species) that can compare with the 
" Paradise Lost." " With respect to the usefulness of the 
book, some may enquire what object was to be attained to 
by embalming the memory of such a miserable turn-coat, 
and crawling flatterer of Charles the Second and James the 
Second, as was John Phillips ; though Edward deserves to be 
gratefully remembered as the biographer of his unde. 

The next work that came from Godwin's pen was a 
fourth work of fiction, Mandeville ; a Tale of the Seventeenth 
Centwry, which was published, in 1817, by Constable, with 
whom the author made an agreement when in Scotland. 
No friend of Godwin's reputation can say more for this 
novel than that its author did not mean it to be so prolix 
and dull as it unquestionably is. 

Mandeville was followed at a distance of three years by 
an Inquiry ooneeming Population, a rambling, virulent 
attack on Malthus for those very doctrines which Godwin 
himself, in 1801, in his reply to Dr. Parr's Spital Sermon, 
had asserted " to rest on irresistible evidence." Perhaps, in 
1801, Godwin, though he was compelled to acknowledge 
the accuracy of Malthus's stem logic, did not see how com- 
pletely it destroyed, how it broke and ground to dust, the 
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fiEtir and fallaeiaas Btmcture of the PoUHeal Justice. God- 
win's daj-dream was a state of society in which capital 
should be equally divided, and all should work alike ; where 
none should be glutted with luxurious wealth, but also 
where none should be chilled with penury and want. In 
reply to this, MaJthus came with his irresistible evidence, 
and displayed how much population is a greater power than 
production, and showed that if it were possible to place the 
race of man, for a time, beyond the experience and appre- 
hension of poverty, this temporary security from ill would 
be but a stimulus to population, which would in its turn be 
followed by an incalculable increase of human suffering. 
With that courtesy which nowhere is more becoming a 
gentleman than in literary warfare, Malthus marshalled 
forth his arguments, and as he struck the death-blow of 
Godwin's reputation as a political writer, he spoke soft 
words in praise of his victim's amiability, and smiled a 
treacherous smile. In all probability the gentleness of 
Malthus's address so perfectly bewitched Godwin that he 
was unable to discern his danger. Anyhow, it was not 
long ere he discovered his position, and then bitter indeed 
was his mortification. For years he, brooded over his vexa- 
tion ; he tried to reconcile his views with his adversary's, 
but could not ; he tried to persuade himself that, as he had 
said in the answer to Dr. Parr's sermon, the danger of 
over-population was a remote one, but it was impossible for 
him so to delude himself. At length, after a lapse of 
nineteen if ears, when it was clear to every one that the 
PoUiical Justice was, as a work of science, worthless and 
little short of trumpery, he burst forth into a book that is 
scarcely anything else but one long, savage execration on the 
victor who had laid him low, a volume of rambling historical 
sketches and statistical tables that illustrated nothing, and of 
invective that show only the extent of the writer's suffer- 
ings. " Almighty Author of us all 1 what a thing is man 
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that thou hast made, the existence of which, in great num- 
bers, and without strict limitations, is to be counteracted 
by such sharp menaces, menaces that it is recommended 
should by no means be left as a dead letter. * * * For 
twenty years the heart of man in this island has been 
hardening, through the theories of Mr. Malthus. What 
permanent effect this may have upon the English character 
I know not, but I am sure it was high time that it should 
be stopped. We were learning, at least as many of us as 
studied the questions of political economy, and these are by 
no means the most despicable part of the community, to 
look askance, and with a suspicious eye, upon a human 
being, particularly on a little child. A woman walking the 
streets in a state of pregnancy was an unavoidable subject 
of alarm. A man who was the father of a numerous 
fiunily, if in the lower orders of society, was the object of 
our anger. We could not look at a human being with the 
eye of a painter, as a delicious object of contemplation ; 
with the eye of a moral philosopher, as a machine capable 
of adorning the earth with magnificence and beauty ; or 
with the eye of a divine, as a creature with a soul to be 
saved, and destined to the happiness of an immortal exist- 
ence. Our first question, and that regarded as a most Hiffl- 
cult one, was, how he was to be maintained ? It was not 
enough that he was bom with the implements and the 
limbs by which exuberant subsistence is to be produced. 
It was not enough that there was room for many millions 
of human beings more than now exist on the face of the 
earth. We were reduced (oh, miserable slavery) to inquire 
whether he was bom among the easier orders of society, 
whether he was the son of a father who had a fair " pros- 
pect of being able to support his family." We were learning 
fast to calumniate the system of the universe, and to 
believe that the first duty it required of us was to prevent 
too many human beings (that last work of God, that sole 
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ornament and true consummation of the orb we dwell in), 
from being bom into the world. * * * Let us dismiss, now 
and for ever, the heart of flint that has disgraced the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centiiry, and take to ourselves 
hearts of flesh, and pulses that shall beat responsive to all 
that can interest or agitate any one of our fellow creatures." 
This forms a strange contrast to Godwin's usual tone in 
scientific discussion. ' 

Between 1824 and 1828, at intervals of a year, Godwin 
published the four volumes of his excellent History of the 
Commonwealth, This is emphatically Godwin's best work, 
and its excellence is very much owing to the fact that it 
was a subject well adapted to his powers. He was a labori- 
ous and accurate student, was above political prejudice (and 
that is great praise when said of any man — especially of a 
revolutionist) was scrupulously truthful, had a sufficient 
knowledge of human nature, and wrote agreeably. He had 
not a wide-enough mental range to write a sound work on 
Political or Moral Philosophy, nor had he the imagination, 
the power of minute observation, and the vigor of mind 
requisite for the production of a good novel ; but he was a 
strong man for historical labour which, as the world becomes 
more and more enlightened it grows more and more ready 
to acknowledge, requires a far less high mental organization 
than the task of fictitious literature. 

The character of Cromwell, as drawn by Godwin, is, with 
the exception of a few touches, identical with that which 
Mr. Carlyle's remarkable pen has made so familiar to the 
world. Doubtless the talented editor of Cromwell's letters 
had studied with attention Godwin's history. 

Laborious to the last, Godwin brought out, in 1830, 
another poor novel called, Cloudesley, which was followed by 
a commonplace treatise entitled, " Thoughts on Man " &e. 
His last work was a respectable production for such a veteran. 
It was the '^ Lives of the Necromancers " from the eorli^t 

TOL. I. 
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ages, down to the fiEtmous trial of Amy Dimy and Eose 
Cullender, for witchcraft at Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, in 
the year 1664, before Sir Matthew Hale, and when Sir 
Thos. Browne was in court who (on being asked his opinion 
by Sir Matthew Hale) gave it as his opinion that the accused 
were guilty.— The poor wretches were hanged. 

But with all his hard toil, Godwin's was a life of penury. 
In 1816, his poverty was bo generally understood in literary 
circles, that Byron took steps (which, however, friends 
rendered ineffectual) to present him with £600. And 
during the period of his second marriage he endeavoured to 
increase his means hy keeping a book shop in Skinner 
Street, and selling thereat children's books of his own com- 
position, under the assumed name of Edward Baldwin, his 
own being so hateful to the public. The late Sir Thomas 
Noon Talfourd states that these little books were published 
under the auspices of " M. J. Qodwin and Co.," so we sup- 
pose the assumed title was changed during the course of 
the undertaking. The shop, however, did not prosper, for 
Talfourd tells, in his winningly simple and affectionate 
nuumer, a story of Gfodwin asking him to lend him £150, 
the very day after their introduction to each other. The 
young special pleader was siucerely annoyed at not being 
able to comply with the request, aad with much confusion 
said so. " Oh dear," said the philosopher, " I thought you 
were a young gentleman of fortune ; don't mention it, don't 
mention it ; I shall do very well elsewhere." " And," adds 
that delightful gentleman, Talfourd, "then, in the most 
gracious manner, he reverted to our former topics, and sat 
in my small room for half an hour, as if to convince me 
that my want of fortune made no difference in his esteem." 

In his later years Godwin obtained a sinecure in the 
exchequer, worth about £200 a year, connected with the 
custody of the Becords ; and in the residence attached, to 
this appointment in New Palace Yard, h^ died, on the Ttl^ 



of April, 1836, at the great age of eighty years, his only 
■on having died four years before. 

He was buried in the churchyard of St. Paucras, where, 
as has been seen, Mary Wollstonecraft was buried; and 
his funeral was attended by his grandson (the son of the 
poet Shelley), the poet Campbell, Pr. Unwins, fad the 
£ev. J. H. Gaunter. 

From the remarks that have been made in the coiurse of 
this Memoir, it may be seen that we have no very high 
estimate of Godwin's mental powers, or of his attainments, 
and that of all his productions we have the least respect for 
his works of fiction. Indeed, if that awful regard we 
cherish towards the dead did not restrain iis from uttering 
words ready to run from our lips, we should cite Godwin as 
instance of how bad a celebrated English novelist can be. 
'^ Caleb Williams " was his best work of fiction, for it had 
what none of his other novels had — ^the foundation of a 
wild and improbable, but still a fascinating story. With 
such subject matter it is singular how the tale is so bad a 
one. Its descriptions of scenery are awkward and stilted, 
the delineations of character are clumsy and unreal, and 
the social pictures — ^the conversations, the tea-party polite- 
nesses, the ball-room squabbles — are ridic\ilous to the last 
degree of absurdity. One of the heroines is a close copy of 
Pamela, and one of the country gentlemen is a servile re- 
production of what is worst in Squire Western. Plagiarism 
dominates every line ; and the plagiarism is of the very 
worst kind, for in repeating the. early novelists Godwin 
made no allowance for the difference of their times and his 
own, in respect of refinement and intelligence, Still, with 
all its painful faults, " Caleb Williams " interests and r&r 
mains popular, affecting the polished reader with alternate 
fits of disgust and pathos, even as '^ Black-eyed Susaa *' 
does upon the stage. But every novel that Godwin pub- 
lished after his first was utterly bad, and every one was 
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worse than its predecessor. " Fleetwood " is full of high- 
strained theatrical bombast, without one touch of nature, 
and it is also prosy and immoral. '^ Si. Leon " is prolix 
and wearisome, without a gleam of genius. " Mandeville " 
is yet worse ; and '^ Cloudesley " is beneath contempt. 

There was good reason why Godwin did not succeed in that 
branch of literature, in which he was ambitious of winning 
applause. In the first place his mental powers were only 
respectable — and merely good intelligence is not enough for 
a master of fiction. Talfourd, prone in the warmth of his 
affectionate nature and the generosity of his polished mind, 
to over-rate the capacities of his companions, has said of 
Godwin, " he had Ho imagination, no fancy, no wit, no 
humour, or, if he possessed any of those faculties, they were 
obscured by that of pure reason." In the second place 
Godwin's early social position, (as the son of a dissenting 
minister, educated at a dissenters' school, and as such de- 
barred from educated circles, during those years when men 
are most observant of trifles and most pliant) caused him to 
be as ignorant as a child, to his dying day, of the manners 
and tone of decent society. When he raised himself from 
the obscure rank in which he was bom, and became the 
companion of statesmen and men of letters, he was too old to 
learn the subtle tricks and turns of drawing-room etiquette, 
and the demeanour and follies of the fashionable world. 
Had he been a great poet, of course the memory of the old 
slough would not have precluded his altering with circum- 
stances, adapting himself to new positions, and learning the 
new lessons set before him ; but, as has been often remarked 
already, he was not an extraordinary man, in the just sense 
of that term, — and in nothing did he exhibit the respectable 
mediocrity of his mind more than in being self-absorbed 
and unpliant. 
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The history of the Beckford family — ^its humble origin, the 
irieans by which it emerged from obscurity, its mushroom 
growth, its meretricious splendour, the avidity with which 
its members were seized upon by the proudest families of 
our aristocracy, anxious, as the Prench peeress observed, to 
manure their impoverished soil, and its almost total absorbtion 
in a great ducal house which has, in the slow course of ages, 
devoured many wealthy upstarts, and shall devour many 
more — ^may be regarded by the philosophic «tudent of our 
manners, with amusement and instruction. 

Once upon a time there lived at Maidenhead, a tailor, 
who had two sons, named Thomas and Peter. These sons 
came up to London, worked hard, and throve. Peter's 
vocations can only be guessed at by us, but still guessed at, 
we think, with tolerable certainty ; of Thomas's deeds there 
can be no doubt, for they are matter of history; — ^hewas a 
clothworker and slopseller, was advanced to the then 
respectable office of Sheriff of London, and knighted on the 
29th December, 1677. He, moreover, married a lady who 
was the sister of Sir "William Thomas, Bart., of Eolkingham, 
in Sussex, and the widow of John Eversfield, Esq., son and 
heir of Sir Thomas Eversfield, Knt., of Hollington. This 
was the first step made by the family in the direction of the 
aristocracy; and it is with this Sir Thomas that polite 
chroniclers commence, as a rule, their mention of the Beck- 
ford pedigree, — ^the Maidenhead tailor being regarded as a 
vulgar character, not to be introduced into good society. 

Peter Beckford, Sir Thomas's brother, did one great thing 
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in life — ^he begat a child, who bore the paternal name, and 
devoted himself to military and other pursuits. Pepys, who 
was on intimate terms (perhaps even hdd dealings in cloth) 
with the Beckfords, has an interesting statement in his 
diary concemiilg this young Peter, which we shall trans- 
cribe in full.—" A.D. 1667—8, February 21st. Comes to 
me, young Captain Beckford, the Blop-aeller, and there 
presents to me a little purse with gold in it, it being, as he 
told me, for his present to me, at the end of the last year. 
I told him I had not done him any service I knew of. He 
persisted, and 1 refused ; and telling him that it was not an 
age to make presents in, he told me he had reason 
to present me with something, and desired me to 
accept of it, which, at his so urging me, I did." Without a 
doubt, Pepys here attributes to Captain Beckford a personal 
connection with the family tailoring establishment, and his 
doing so suggests the probability of the Captain's original 
military position, being only in the train-bands. It may, 
however, be only a careless way of mentioning the son (J) 
and nephew of a tailor. Anyhow, this prudent young gen- 
tleman, who persisted in liberality to such a powerful state- 
of&cial as Pepys, made his way in the world. He rose to 
the rank of Colonel in the army, was made President of the 
Council in Jamaica in the latter part of Charles the Second's 
reign, and was appointed Lieut.- Governor (not Governor, 
as Lord Braybrooke asserts) and commander-in-chief of the 
island, by William III. This lucky fellow served in a 
humble capacity in the armament of Penn and Venables, 
which captured that important island. He died in the year 
1710, leaving immense wealth behind him, and two sons, 
Peter and Thomas, who both lived to be fathers of large 
families. Peter, the elder of the two, the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly of Jamaica, died in 1785, and was sue* 
Deeded first by his eldest son, Peter, who died (s. p.), and 
then by his second son, William. 
This William Beckford quitted Jamaica, and became a 
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distrngoislied man in London. He was twice Lord Mayor 
of that city, and was its representative in Parliament. Am 
a politician, he was intimately associated with "Wilkes, in 
espousing whose cause he bearded Gteorge the Third in an 
evep-memorable speech in the year 1770, the year of his 
second mayoralty, and the year of his death. "When Dr. 
Johnson ate that famous veal dinner with "Wilkes, he asked 
the demagogue, with his usual delicacy of feeling, " "Where 
did Trecothick and Beckford learn English ?" Upon this 
vulgar gibe of the Doctor's, Boswell remarks, " That Trecp- 
thick could both speak and write good English is well 
known. I myself was favoured with his correspondence 
concerning the brave Corsicans. And that Beckford could 
speak it with a spirit of honest resolution, even to his 
Majesty, as his faithful * Lord Mayor of London,* is com- 
memorated by the noble monument erected to him in 
G-uildhall." Then comes editorial Croker, who mentions 
Mr. BosviUe's manuscript note on the above passage, to the 
following effect : — " The monument records, not the words 
of Beckford, but what was prepared for him by John Home 
Tooke, as agreed on at a dinner at Mr. George Bellas's, in 
Doctors' Commons." Gf^ifford also says that Beckford 
" never uttered one syllable of the speech." 

The offspring of the old tailor of Maidenhead (of whom we 
are strong-minded enough to thiak without emotions of scorn) 
had become numerous ; and the descendants of the prudent 
Peter manifested a wise prejudice in favour of matrimonial 
alliances with those who were wealthy, or high-bom, or both. 
The student pf the Gentleman's Magazine (that glorious 
encyclopaedia of family gossip) is continually falling upon 
announcements of the marriage of so and so Beckford, Esq. 
to Miss so and so with 8,000?. a year, or to a great titled 
lady, or the elevation of a Miss Beckford by wedlock to the 
dignity of nobility. Francis Beckford of Basing Park, 
Hants, married Lady Alicia Bertie, daughter of Peregrine, 
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Duke of Ancaster and Kasteyen ; and a Miss Elizabeth 
Beckford became the wife of Thomas Howard, 2nd Earl of 
EflSngham ; and Harriet Beckford, the niece of the dema- 
gogue Lord Mayor, married her wealthy cousin, of West 
Indian estate, Andrew Arcedeckne, of Glevering Hall, 
Suffolk. 

The opulence and aristocratic magnificence of the family 
culminated in the persons of the child and grandcbildren of 
the Lord Mayor, or, as he was more generally known. Alder- 
man Beckford. The alderman married Maria, daughter and 
co-heir of the Hon. George Hamilton, M.P. for Wells (a 
very wealthy man), the second surviving son of James, sixth 
Earl of Abercorn, and by ber had one only child and beir, 
William Beckford, Esq., the author of " Vathek," and the 
subject of this memoir. This lady, moreover, was descended 
from a female branch of the ancient Scotch family, Hannay, 
of which Mr. James Hannay, the brilliant novelist, is a 
member. 

Alderman Beckford (a* has been already stated) died in 
the year 1770, during his second mayoralty, — * perchance,' 
said his political enemies, — 'punished with deatbfor his im- 
pious insolence to George the Third.' His beir, William 
Beckford, was then only ten years old. The Alderman's 
death was really caused by his parsimony, which was as re- 
markable as his profusion ; positively with all his wealth he 
allowed the gout to kill him, from denying himself through 
motives of economy a proper quantity of Madeira wine. 

As one destined on arrival at manhood to enter upon the 
enjoyment of a princely fortune, and as a member of the 
noble family of Hamilton, young Beckford was wisely edu- 
cated in such a manned that he should adorn his distinguished 
position. Even before his father's death the advice of Lord 
Camden and of Chatham had been sought as to the best 
course of instruction that could be prosecuted by the infant 
Attains ; and after the alderman's demise, no pains were 
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spared in the cultivation of the boy's quick and versatile 
genius. The result of this tutorial care was that he acquired 
a good knowledge of Latin and Greek, was an accomplished 
modem linguist (speaking five European languages, and 
writing three with ease aad critical deUcacy). waa a respect- 
able Persian and Arabic scholar, was a skilful artist with 
his pencil, and was a proficient in music, the science and art 
of which he studied under Mozart. In person he was 
scarcely less gifted than he was in mind, for, though his 

stature was not above the average height, he was formed 
with singular grace, and his features were not only expres- 
sive of mental power but were gifted With that subtle witchery 
of fascination, that does not always accompany genius, 
though it is never found without it. 

He was early introduced to continental life ; and in his 
nineteenth year was presented at Paris to Voltaire, then a 
mere skeleton, within whose ghastly waUs the lamp of genius 
still burnt bright. "Young Englishman," said the aged 
Frenchman, placing his skinny hand with gentleness on the 
head of the brilliant youth, " I give you the blessing of a 
very old man." 

In this same year he published his first work ; Bio^raphu 
calMemoira of JExtraordinary JPainters, the commencement 
of which was made for no other purpose than to make fun 
of the old housekeeper of FonthiU Abbey, Wilts (the estate 
Alderman Beckford purchased). This venerable official 
used to conduct the sightseers who were admitted to a view 
of PonthiU, through the picture gallery, and to give them a 
history of the paintings and their painters, the facts of which 
were drawn in equal proportions from a failing memory and 
a dishonest imagination. Beckford, chancing to discover 
this amusing feature of his establishment, thought it would 
be more comfortable to his domestic and more satisfactory 
to the country bumpkins, to have one set and unvarying 
account ; so he forthwith wrote a catalogue of his collection, 
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enriching it with criticftl remarlu cm the artistic productiooB 
of Og of Bashan, Watersloachy of Amsterdam, Herr Sucre* 
wamer of Vienna, and many other celebrated painters. Of 
course so gifted a htmiourist as Beckford did not fiiilto 
make his list of pictures the medium of much happjr satire 
on living artists. 

Young Beckford was still in his twentieth jesr when he 
wrote and published his '' Yathek, an Arabian tale/' which 
obtained for him to his dying day the name of Va^hek Beck- 
ford, in the same way that Lewis's first work procured him 
the title of Jllbnk. Strictly speaking, " Yathek " is not a 
novel, but one of the renaissanee romaneesy for it concerns 
itself hardly at all with the subjects of human interest, and 
is built up almost entirely of occurrences that can never 
happen under the present course of nature. It is a volup- 
tuous picture of the sensual crimes, and impious ambition 
of an eastern monarch whose soul, at the conclusion of the 
tale, is damned to all eternity for his vices of lust and arro- 
gance, into which he has been seduced by a Giaour. It is 
difficult to give any definite judgment on it as a work of 
fiction, for it contains many passages which are good (»t bad, 
according to the views of him that considers them. There 
is much humour, and there is much delicate satire in its 
scenes ; and to such a pitch of insolent mirth does the author 
indulge his love of ridicule, that without a doubt he fre- 
quently turns upon the very book he is writing — ^the very 
work itself — and makes it the butt of his boisterous 
humour ; but still, after making all allowances for the eccen- 
tricity of. the author's intention, we are compelled to think 
that the laughter he in places excites against himself, he 
never intended to provoke. Again, as the narrative draws 
to an end, it becomes tedious — ^at least it lacks the freshness 
and warmth of the earlier parts ; and that this should be so 
is no wonder, for marvellous to relate the entire tale was 
composed at one wtting, of three ia^By and two nighUi* dura" 
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tian, during which period of sustained exertion the author 
was supported by copious draughts of wine, as well as bj the 
inspiration of his subject. Perhaps this literary feat has 
never been equalled ; for the length of the tale is at least 
two*thirds of one volume of an ordinary three volume novel. 
As a specimen of English composition it may not be regarded 
critically, for Beckford wrote it in French, and the transla- 
tion of it into English is not by the author himself, though 
he awarded it his approval. Byron's youthful imagination 
was strongly impressed by the extravagance of Yathek's 
crimes, and the splendour and refinement of his voluptuous* 
ness ; and when his judgment was matured, he retained 
(probably from the influence of early association) his 
admiration for the ' Arabian Tale.* ** Tour account," says 
his lordship, in a letter to Eogers, in the year 1818, ** of your 
visit to FonthiU is very striking ; could you beg of him for 
me a copy in MS. of the remaining tales ? I think I deserve 
them, as a strenuous and public admirer of the first one. 
I will return it when read, and make no ill use of the copy, 
if granted." These tales, which were a continuation of 
Vathek, were never published. In spite of Byron's praise, 
and the sensation the object of it caused at the time of its 
publication, we are bold enough to think Vathek very faulty 
as a work of art, faulty in respect of the brutal character of 
many of its incidents, faulty in its absence of enough pleas- 
ing pictures to relieve the ferociousness, faulty in respect of 
its inflated style, and faulty in respect of many passages of 
inexcusable obscenity ; and we are also audacious enough to 
say, in the teeth of authority, that were such another tale, 
just as original and imaginative and careless, to be offered for 
sale now in manuscript, no London publisher would pur- 
chase the copyright. The translation of Vathek was ori- 
ginally published in 1786. 

In 1780, Beckford made an extended continental tour, 
entering the most distinguished society of the capitals he 
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visited, and regarding everything with that freshness of 
animal spirits, that befits the sunny dawn of life, and 
looking upon the gravest of men and matters with the self* 
confidence and hilarity natural to a youth endowed with an 
annual income of upwards of £100,000. His diary, kept 
during this tour, is about the best and most fiAscinating of 
the innumerable European sketch-books that have at 
different times issued from the press. The blithe-hearted 
lad found Qhent "a large, ill-paved, plethoric, pompous- 
looking city." At Antwerp he sauntered about the 
cathedral, and during the celebration of High Mass sat on 
"a lofty perch" by the side of his acquaintance. Mynheer 
Van Den Bosch, the first organist of the place. At the 
Hague he wrote, "I went to dine at Sir Joseph Torke's, 
with all nations and languages. Amongst the company 
were two honourable boobies and their governor, all from 
Ireland. The youngest, after plying me with a succession 
of innocent questions, wished to be informed where I pro- 
posed spending the carnival. * At Tunis,' was my answer. 
The questioner, not in the least surprised, then asked who 
was to sing there? To which I replied, 'Farinelli.' This 
settled the business to our mutual satisfaction." In 
Bavaria he writes : " July 23. We were driven in the 
evening to Nymphenburg, the Elector's country palace, the 
bosquets, jets d'eaux, and parterres of which are the pride 
of the Bavarians. The principal platform is all of a glitter 
with gilded Cupids and shining serpents spouting at every 
pore. Beds of poppies, hollyhocks, scarlet lychnis, and 
other flame-coloured flowers, border the edge of the walks, 
which extend till the perspective appears to meet and 
swarm with ladies and gentlemen of party-coloured raiment. 
The Queen of Golconda's gardeners in a French opera are 
scarcely more gaudy and artificial. Unluckily too, the 
evening was fine, and the sun so powerful that we were 
half roasted before we could cross the great avenue and 
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enter the thickets, which barely conceal a very splendid 
hermitage, where we joined Mr. and Mrs. Trevor, and a 
party of fashionable Bavarians. 

"Amongst the ladies was Madame la Comtesse, I forget 
who, a production of the venerable Haslang, with her 
daughter, Madame, de Baumgarten, who has the honour of 
leading the Elector in her chains. These goddesses 
stepping into a car, vulgarly called a cariole, the mortals 
followed and explored alley after alley and pavilion after 
pavilion. Then, having viewed Pagodenburg, which is, as 
they told me, all Chinese ; and Marienburg, which is most 
assuredly all tinsel ; we paraded by a variety of fountains 
in fuU squirt, and though they certainly did their best (for 
many were set agoing on purpose), I cannot say I greatly 
admired them. 

" The ladies were very gaily attired, and the gentlemen, 
as smart as swords, bags, and pretty clothes could make 
them, looked exactly like the fine people one sees repre- 
sented on Dresden porcelain. Thus we kept walking 
genteely about the orangery, till the carriage drew up and 
conveyed us to Mr. Trevor's. " 

Here is a picture of the court at Naples ! " I jostled along 
to the presence chamber, where his Majesty was dining 
alone in a circular enclosure of fine clothes and smirking 
fftces. The moment he had finished, twenty long necks 
were poked forth, and it was a glorious struggle amongst 
some of the most decorated who first should kiss his hand, 
the great business of the day. Everybody pressed forward 
to the best of their abilities. His Majesty seemed to eye 
nothing but the end of his nose, which is doubtless a 
capital object. 

" Though people have imagined him a weak monarch, I 
beg leave to differ in opinion, since he has the boldness to 
prolong his childhood and be happy, in spite of years and 
conTiction. GKve hii^i a boor to stAb, and a pigeon to shoot 
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at, a battle-dore, or an angling rod, and he is better con- 
tented than Solomon in all his glorj, and will never dis- 
cover, like that sapient sovereign, that all is vanity sad 
vexation of spirit. " 

Beckford liked kings no better than did his father: he 
associated with them, and feasted with them, but ever aad 
again bursts forth from his lips a bitter sarcasm at their 
meanness. This is easily to be accounted for. He was 
clever, rich, powerful, vain, proud, and a parvenu. 

On his return from this trip, Beckford entered the House 
of Commons, in which assembly he sat for several par- 
liaments, first as member of Wells, and afterwards as mem- 
ber for Hindon, in the representation of which latter place 
he was succeeded by Monk Lewis. His politics were 
liberal ; for he was too proud and too generous a man to 
follow the herd of parvenus, in deserting the class to which 
he and they really belonged. But he was not often in his 
place in the house ; retirement from the general gaze, proud 
aedusion from the vulgar stare of the fashionable world, 
was what he courted ; and so rarely did he appear in public 
and gratify the great world with a sight of his presence, 
that on the occasion of a call being made upon all the 
members of the House of Commons, the most distinguished 
of the heau mande fought against each other for orders of 
admission to the house — ^not that they might behold the 
spectacle of all the members assembled at one time, but 
that they might rest their eyes on the famous Yathek 
Beckford. 

On the 8rd of May 1783, when he was only twenty-three 
years of age, with the world lying before him bright in hope, 
with vast wealth at his command, and the intoxicating 
flattery of admirers lavished upon him, he married Lady 
Margaret Gordon, sole surviving daughter of Charles, 4th 
Earl of Aboyne, which lady in due time presented her 
youthftU husband with two daughters, the eldest,. Margaxet^ 
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Moria-Elizabethy and Susan-Eupliemia, both of whom were 
renowned in their brilliant circles for their beauty and 
fiacinating accomplishments. 

Beckfordy however, was not a man to be content with the 
Bweet simplicity of domestic life ; throughout his delicate 
and sensitive &ame there was a strong, a terrible, and 
eventually an overpowering element of carnal passion. 
Trom an early period of life he was everything that is im- 
plied Ipy that sickening term ^^ a man of pleasure," and ere 
long h^ without a doubt became all that the sophisticated 
imagination can conjure up of the dark, the brutal, and the 
revolting for " a man of sin." 

He quitted the country that gave him birth, impelled by 
what motives charity forbids us to suggest, and after making 
a prolonged tour in Spain and Portugal (his adventures in 
which country he subsequently published in some letters), 
he purchased an estate in Cintra, and built for his residence 
a noble palace worthy of such a peerless clime. But dis- 
satisfaction followed him to the south, and aa soon as he had 
completed the adornment of his palace of art, he conceived 
a dislike to it, and left it — not to return to it with others, 
* when he had purged his guilt,' but for ever. 

When Byron visited Cintra, the mansion was in ruins. 

** There thou, too, Vatbek, England's wealthiest son, 
Onoe fonned thy paradise ; as not aware 
When wanton wealth her mightiest deeds hath done, 

Meek peace, yoluptuous lures was ever wont to shun. 

Here didst thou dwell ; here scenes of pleasure plan, 
Beneath yon moimtain's ever beauteous brow ; 
But now, as if a thing unblest by man, 
The fairy dwellixig is as lone as thou I 
Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaping wide ; 
Fresh lessens to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasaimces on earth supplied ; 

Swept mto wrecks anon by time's ungentle tide." 

ChikU En^ld, Cantp L 
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Beckford returned to England, and took up his abode 
upon his estate in Wiltshire. During the life of the Lord 
Mayor, Ponthill Abbey was destroyed by fire, which con- 
sumed property valued at 30,000Z. ; and it was re-built on 
a magnificent scale, and at great cost. But the new mansion 
was erected on a bad site ; so it was pulled down by Vathek, 
and the famous Fonthill Abbey was built in its stead. Some 
idea may be formed of the magnificence of this habitation, 
from the fact that the exact cost of the building was 273,0001. 
Such was the price of the casket, and the treasures that 
were stored in it were valuable in proportion. To use Haz- 
litt's description, it was, in a word, ^ desert of magnificence, 
a glittering waste of laborious idleness, a cathedral turned 
into a toy shop, an immense museum of all that was most 
curious and costly, and, at the same time, most worthless, in 
the productions of art and nature. Ships of pearl and seas 
of amber were scarce a fable there; a nautilus's shell, sur- 
mounted with a gilt triumph of Neptune, tables of agate, 
cabinets of ebony, and precious stones, painted windows 
shedding a gaudy crimson light, satin borders, marble fioors, 
and lamps of solid gold — Chinese pagodas and Persian 
tapestry, all the splendour of Solomon's temple displayed in 
miniature ! Amongst other attractions the palace had a rare 
and excellent library, and a magnificent picture gallery in 
which the paintings of Breughel, Cuyp, Titian, Hondekooter 
Polemberg, and other great artists figured. 

The most remarkable architectural feature of the new 
Abbey was a lofty tower, 280 feet in height, on which Beck- 
ford expended a vast treasure of wealth and care. The 
history of this tower is interesting. On one occasion when 
it was nearly finished, it caught fire during the night, and 
for miles round afforded the grand spectacle of one huge 
sword of fiame thrust into the black cope of heaven. Par 
and near the alarm of fire was given, farm-steads were 
roused, and meu sprung to thw horses, and urged them to 
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the Bcene of destruction ; from every vilkge men and women 
raced across the country till their heartstrings were ready to 
burst ; through the lanes from all the country towns, great 
and small, and from all the seats of the surrounding aristo- 
cracy, dashed fire engines, covered with shouting men, and 
drawn by horses straining onwards at a furious gallop* 
What clamour^ what uproar, and confusion around the 
doomed tower I But its owner, in a quite retired comer of 
the grounds, stood in happy composure, enjoying the inimi- 
table spectacle accident had provided for him. 

Nothing disheartened by the catastrophe, but rather pro* 
yoked by it to gratify his whim at all cost, Beckford set 
about re-building the tower with an enthusiasm of eagerness 
that ahnost indicated, in the opinion of many, unsoundness 
of mind. Workmen were engaged firom all quarters, far 
and near ; and vehicles and beasts were hired, without 
regard to expense or the convenience of others, for the pur- 
pose of conveying the materials for the edifice. The 
agricultural labour of the entire district was put to a dead 
stop, because all the carts and waggons and farm horses the 
country contained were employed in the service of the mil- 
lionaire. Even royalty was compelled to wait the 
pleasure of the commoner ; for the works of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, werediscontinued in order that 460 artisans 
might toil by night and by day to accomplish the will of the 
owner of Fonthill. By night as well as by day the labour 
was continued, the masons having torches fastened to the 
handles of their trowels. It was a strange sight to the 
traveller in the hours of darkness, to see £ar away, through 
the stem blackness, a column of dancing lights, reaching 
&om the earth's floor to its ceiling. It is said that Beckford 
in his insolent and wild imagination found unspeakable 
pleasure in walking upon the terraces that surrounded his 
palace, and regarding the strange creation of his wealth 
and eccentric humour. 

TOL. I. D n 
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Amongst other sources of Batis&ction with which this 
spoilt child of fortune was favoured, were the matrimonial 
alliances formed by his two children. The eldest, Margaret- 
Maria-Elizabeth, married in the May of 1811, Lieutenant- 
General James Orde. And oh the 26th of April, 1810, the 
•younger, Susanna Euphemia, was united to Alexander (tenth 
Duke) of Hamilton and Brandon, and in due time became 
the mother of the present and eleventh Duke, and of Ladj 
Susan Harriet-Catherine, who married in 1832, the Earl of 
Lincohi (now Duke of Newcastle), from whom she was 
divorced in the June, 1850. 

But the magnificent life at Fonthill was not destined to be 
of long duration. Beckford's extravagant expenditure em- 
barrassed his means, and he also was deprived by a lawsuit of 
two large West Indian estates, on which theriB -were^fteen 
hundred slaves. Ketrenchment was clearly necessary ; and 
it soon became evident that the Abbey could not be kept up 
in its wonted splendour. At first Beckford thought of in- 
habiting a cottage in the park, and allowing his palace to 
fall to ruin before his eyes, untenanted by man. But this 
proud resolve gave way before more prudent considerations^ 
and in 1822, Fonthill with all its furniture and extravagant 
adornments, was sold to Mr. Farquhar, a wealthy anglo- 
Indian, for a sum between £820,000 and £350,000, 
Beckford, however, retaining his best pictures and hia 
library. 

, At the time the property changed hands, the public so 
long excluded from the splendid mansion of which they had 
heard so miich, were admitted to view its wondrous beauty, 
and extravagance, and folly. Forthwith all the rank 
and all the rabble of London flocked down to the scene of 
interest. Peers' and peeresses, the high-bom and the beauti- 
ful of the most aristocratic quarters of May-fiiir, struggled 
along the saloons of Fonthill with the traders of the capital, 
and adventurous travellers from the most remote provinces 
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of the kingdom. It was a rare time for the Wiltshire inns, 
which were so crowded that no visitor, however wealthy, 
thought for an instant of demanding the luxury of a 
private sitting room ; and plumed Duchesses were thankful 
on the payment of enormous sums to obtain, at miserable 
beer-shops, the sole possession of the loft over the hen 
house, or the ostler's bed room. 

Beckford was over sixty years of age when he sold the 
magnificent home on which he had lavished so much 
treasure ; and he left it with wounded pride, and a nature 
utterly depraved. The last years of his life were spent at 
Bath, where he occupied two houses in Lansdown Crescent, 
which he united by an arch thrown across the street. This 
arch was his library, and it was fitted up with every 
adornment taste could suggest and art achieve. His elegant 
pursuits, and his grossly voluptuous pleasures he cultivated 
there not less assiduously than at Fonthill ; and there too 
his strange architectural fondness for towers again broke 
out, for at an early period of his residence there he built a 
tower, 130 feet high, the interior of which he filled with his 
most prized paintings, and his most exquisite pieces of 
vertu It was Asiatic in style, abounding in gilded lattices 
and blinds, crimson curtains, and striped ceilings. The in- 
terior was a museum of "ornaments of gold filagree, 
carvings in ivory and wood, Eaphaelesque china, goblets 
formed of gems, others fashioned by the miraculous hands 
of Benvenuto Cellini," and the valuable productions of Old 
Franks, Breughel, Cuyp, Titian, Hondekooter, and Polem- 
berg ; and from its summit Beckford could gaze (his 
favo urite occupation) upon that other tower standing in its 
lonely pride at Eonthill. But the latter erection was 
doomed to early destruction ; owing to a radical fault in its 
architecture it one day fell, and great was the fall thereof. 
The news of the crash was not long in reaching Bath, but 
ere its arrival Beckford's wonderful eye (^like the eagle's 
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capable of looking at the sun) hadmissed bis Babel from 
the landscape. 

In 1884, in his old age, he published the beautiM letters 
containing the aocoimt of hia jouthful travels ; and with 
them he published other sketches of his continental excur- 
sions, but the later letters lack the freshness and hopefrilness 
of the earlier ones, and some passages of them are disfigured 
by the trail of an impure mind. To the last he retained an 
unusual degree of mental and physical power. 

In his seventy^sixth year he assured Mr. Cyrus Bedding 
that he had never felt a moment's etmui in his life." Bat 
here either his memory failed him, or with braggart untruth- 
friluess he was endeavouring to conceal from himself remone 
for the abuse of his many talents, and the sins ^of his dis- 
honoured existence. 

More fully we care not to speak of this remarkable man's 
degradation.. The anecdotes we could print of his unhal- 
lowed career might amuse unhealthy imaginations, but they 
would shock the pure. One of the best of England's many 
good women whose &ther was Beckford's earliest friend, 
replied to our petition for materials for this memoir in the 
following words : " I think it a great pity one should be 
written, so much of the darker side, if truly written, had 
better be left in oblivion." 

To the vulgar the vices and failings of the wealthy and 
the distinguished are always objects of morbid interest. 
The little exult in the discovery that the great are after all 
made of the same poor clay as themselves. And vast oppor* 
tunities — ^intellects and the happy accidents of fortune — 
give the charm of graadeur and variety to that dreariest 
and most unvaried of all prospects — ^ttie dead level of human 
pollution. 

William Beckford died in the spring of 1844f, at the 
advanced age of eighty-four years. — " The rich man also died 
and was buried," 
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Of Beckford'a genius enough has been said. That we hold 
it in high esteem must be evident to every one who has read 
this biographical sketchy although of his most famous work 
we content ourselves with observing, that it is not good of 
itself^ but is merely an indication of the extraordiiuuy 
powers of its author, a sign of what great things he might 
have done. It has been remarked to us by one of our most 
valued literary acquaintance, thatBeokford serves to illus- 
trate the history of the House of Hamilton, which though it 
never is adorned by a chief remarkable by intellect, is fruit- 
ful of brilliant cadets, such as the author of Qrammont's 
memoirs, and the celebrated logician. But it may not be 
inferred &om this remark that Beckford was indebted for 
his mental powers to his mother's family, for "William 
Beckford, Esq. (at one time of Somerly in Suffolk, and 
afterwards of Hertford in Jamaica), who had no Hamilton 
blood in his veins, possessed an exactly corresponding genius, 
as the critic may easily discover upon comparing the works 
of the two. 
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13, GSBAT KABLBOBOUGf ^pIREEI. 

MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 

STJCCESSOES TO ME. COLBUEN, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 



THE OXONIAN IN THELEMAEKEN; 

or NOTES OF TRAVELS in SOUTH-WESTERN NORWAY, 
with glances at the Legendary Lore of that District. By the Rsv. 
F. Mbtcalfb, M.A., Author of " The Oxonian in Norway," Ac. 
2 vols. With ninstrations, 21s. 

** This new book is as lively as its predecessors, its matter is as good or better. The 
intermixtore of legends and traditions witli the notes of travel, adds to the real value 
of the work, — Examiner. 

CAEDINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLEC- 

TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 8vo. With Portraits, 2l8. 
' ** A pictoresque book on ^Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns."— ^t/^auFum. 

THE COUNTESS OF BONNE VAL; Her 

LIFE and LETTERS. By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
**Ono of those toaching stories which create a lasting impression." — Athenomm. 

MEMOIES OF MADEMOISELLE EACHEL. 

Two Volumes. Post 8vo., with Portrait, 21s. 
" A book sure to attract public attention, and well meriting it" — CfM>e. 
**A most able and interesting book." — Chronicle. 

THE BOOK of OEDEES of KNIGHTHOOD 

and DECORATIONS of HONOUR of ALL NATIONS ; com- 
prising an Historical Account of each Order, Military, Naval, 
and Civil, with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order, &c., embellished with upwards of FIVE HUNDRED 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of the INSIGNIA of the 
various Orders. Edited by Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King 
of Arms. Royal 8vo. 21. 2s. elegantly bound. 

ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN of 

SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP IL From numerous un- 
published sources in the Archives of France, Italy, and Spain. 
By Miss Freer. 2 vols, with fine Portraits by Heath, 21s. 

ME. ATKINSON'S TEAVELS IN OEIEN- 

TAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, Mongolia, The Kirghis Steppes, 
Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. Royal 8vo., with upwanis of 
50 Illustrations, including beautifully coloured Plates, from drawings 
by the Author, and a Map. 42s. elegantly bound. 

MEMOIE OF BEE ANGER. Written by 

Himself. English Copyright Translation. Second Edition, with 
additional Anecdotes and Notes. 8vo. with Portrait. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST-END LIFE. 

By Major Chambre, late of the 17th Lancers. 2 vols. 2l8. 

MR. TUPPER'S NEW WORK.— RIDES and 

REVBEIES of .aSOP SMITH. By Maetik F. Tuppeb, 10s. 6d. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 

WOMEN. ^7 tlw Author of " Jomr Haufaz." 1 vol 10*. 6d. 



ERRATA. 

VOL. I. 

Page 56, llnel8,/orScarrowreadScarron. 

57, „ 31, /or Speak his name read Speak my name. 

80, „ 21, /or Foster read Forster. 

81, „ 1, om«"lie." 
116, „ 19, /or know r«id known. 
197, „ 26, >br Datens read Dutens. 
226, „ 20, "an "omitted. 

249, „ 19, /or Foster read Forster. 

250, „ 23, /or adversary read adversaries. 
267, „ 7, fw Margaret Lee rtad Harriet Lee. 
277, „ 86,ybr ay, read aye. 
809, „ 14, "the" omitted. 

^ 834, „ 8, /)r sonlement read settlement 
337, „ 13, for late rtad later. 
849, „ 18, /or hardiness rtad hardness. 
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VOL. IL 

Page 23, line 1,/or Lady Charlevlille rtad Lady Charleville. 

„ 40, „ 27, /or with read was. 

„ 65, „ 16, /or have read save. 

„ 68, „ 11,/or whiskey read whisky. 

„ 78, „ 11, /or paralysed read paralyzed. 

„ 132, „ 7, for would rtad could. 

„ 144, „ 11,/or Dr. Russell rtad Dr. Mitford. 

„ 169, „ 7, /or disapeared read disappeared. 

„ 193, „ 32, /or nver read never. 

„ 198, „ 7, /or last read least. 

„ 241, „ 32, /or novels read novel 

„ 242. „ 7, /waflfordsreod afford. 

„ 247, „ 8, fw declarations rtad declamations. 

„ 262, „ 9, for any of the two same rtad any two of the same. 

„ 266, „ 10, /or educated read qualified. 

„ 268, „ 25, /or found read formed. 

„ 272, „ 13, for Bulwer r^sd Lytton. 

„ 272, ,. 32, />r in read inta 

„ 282, „ 5, /or characterise read chara^terice. 

„ 303, „ 24, /or condition read erudition. 

„ 810, „ 8, /or house read houses. 

„ 316, „ 9, for Bulwer rtad Bulwer Lytton. 

„ 317, „ 4, "to "omitted. 

„ 318, „ 16, /or would read could* 

„ 380, „ 10, /7r and read And. 

„ 331, „ 22, /or constituted read constitute. 

837, „ 24, /or Austin read Austen. 

344, „ 24, "a" omitted. 

361, „ 34, for Austin rtad Austen. 

386, ,. 32, /or Austin read AuBten. 






